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you to hear the new 
sound in music! 


“I didn’t think it possible ... you 
feel yow’re actually in a concert hall,” 
says Patrice Munsel. “Listen 
to new REVERB and you'll 
love it, too.” You can hear new 
Philco Stereo with REVERB 
at your Philco dealer. 
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New Philco REVERB 


...the step beyond stereo! 





wm 8 Again Philco is first with the most amazing sound discovery! 
i You must hear it to believe it! Phileo REVERB gives you the newest, most exciting dimension in sound. It re- 
creates the actual qualities of sound you hear reverberating off the walls of a concert hall, a cathedral, or a 

nde ty ty huge auditorium. It’s as though you were there . . . a thrilling, new listening experience! 
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No new records to buy! Exclusive Phileoo REVERBaphonic Sound System makes any record — monaural, 

stereo, even old 78’s — sound completely new — alive — different! Phileo REVERB transforms AM/FM and 
Custom-biend your own REVERB! tape, too! With this new advance, not only do you have high fidelity stereo at its finest, but you have an 
Philco REVERB control has 4 de- r 7 


gree settings. You can add as all-new sound — REVERB! 
much REVERB —or as little — 
as you want. With a Philco 
REVERBaphonic Sound System 
even a small room becomes a 
ballroom. A musical miracle you 


must hear! Only Phileo has it Model 1930RP (above). Thrilling High Fidelity Stereo with REVERB. Exquisite Provincial cabinetry 
And your Phileo dealer is eager in genuine maple. Has & speakers (2 Philco Stereophones play inside or outside for up to 30 ft. of 
to amaze you with a demonstra- separation!), Custom Micro-Mix Automatic Changer. Non-resonant tone arm. Diamond and Sap- 


tion. Come in today! phire needle. Ceramic stereo pickup. Built-in AM/FM stereo tuner. Music Power Output 40 Watts. == Famous for Quality the World Over 
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Before you buy any record-playing instrument, listen to the all-new Philco REVERBaphonic Sound System! 





OOD BID EE. 


REVERB is yours in a complete selection of stunning new instruments now at your Philco dealer! 
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THE BONNEVILLE SPORTS COUPE FOR 1961 


Pontiac announces the new Trophy V& Engine 


NEW PRECISION AND ECONOMY IN THE ENGINE ROOM OF THE 61 PONTIAC! 


yn system gives 4 quarts. Horsepowers range from 215 to 348. 

more air...to save (For best economy, specify the Trophy Economy 

f this big 389-cubic- _V-8.|tslower compression lets you use regular gas.) 

inch engine gives you maximum thrust at half | this sounds a bit technical, just try a new 
throttle without over-c Trophy Engine soon. In one block, it will become 
We made the engine lighter; mounted it lower clear why we've called this ‘61... all Pontiac! THE ONLY WIDE-TRACK CAR! 
for better balance. An oil refill now takes only PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION eae es wae get 


Pontiac Is the only Wide-Track car. No 
other car hugs the road with such sure- 


PONTIAC 6/—/TS ALL PONTIAC! ON AA NEW W/DE-TRACK/ footed stability and precision. 
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NOVEMBER cCoveR. If this month’s cover looks familiar, it is because it repeats the 
October cover, but with a black background rather than white. In this way we underscore 
the fact that the November issue is Volume Two of The World of the South Pacific. George 
Giusti’s sun and palm remain intact, with ail their implications of the life without a care. 


NEXT MONTH. Featuring the December issue is a canny analysis of a complex city— 
Chicago, by Sean O’Faolain. Kenneth Tynan joins in with affectionate Recollections of 
New York. Continuing two of our series, V. S. Pritchett covers Bulgaria and Peter Lyon 
reports on recent achievements of the World Health Organization. There are also excerpts 
from A Zoo in My Luggage, a new book by Gerald Durrell on game collecting in Africa, and 
it’s hilarious. Maurice Edelman sketches a portrait of Ben-Gurion, James Thurber hosts 
Party of One, and Ogden Nash and Tomi Ungerer contribute special Christmas cheer. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Don't Forget Holiday 


The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't 
send new and old address to: 
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Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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LETTERS 


The U.S. Army 


Our sincere congratulations on the 
excellent article, The United States Army 
(September Houipay). Charlton Og- 
burn has done a masterful job of re- 
creating the building of our Army in 
the early Forties. Every man, regardless 
of rank, who served in those confusing 
days will read that portion of the article 
with nostalgia. 

Of greater importance, however, is 
Mr. Ogburn’s penetrating analysis of 
the tremendous task which confronts 
our Army today. He has performed a 
real service to the country in so clearly 
illuminating an important facet of our 
national welfare that is not too clearly 
understood by the general public. 

ROBERT F. COCKLIN 
Colonel, Arty-USAR 
Washington, D.C. 


The campaign hat under the guidon 
in the picture on Page 57 is listed as a 
“Spanish-American War campaign hat” 
as worn by General Stilwell in the 
China-Burma doings. The campaign 
hat is the old cavalry campaign hat of 
about 1912, and was the pride and joy 
of all of us who were in the 1916-1918 
Army. I went to France when it was 
still the regulation headgear, and like 
most of my kind, I fought two wars: 
one against the Germans and one against 
the ultimatums which tried with poor 
success to separate me from my cam- 
paign hat. The hat was just right. About 
three sizes too small so that it could be 
cocked over the left eye at the proper 
angle. The brim turned up just so in 
front, and with the hat well battered, 
mashed and shellacked inside to keep 
the shape exactly so—well, | had it 
made. To think that only forty-two 
years later such a skimmer could be 
identified as an honorable sunshade of 
the Spanish-American War. One of 
these days I'll expect to see a 30-06 
Springfield or a BAR identified as part 
of the equipment used by Custer at the 
Little Big Horn. 

However, Mr. Ogburn’s story was 
magnificent. 

5 W.W. GOWER 

Los Angeles 


@ U. S. Military Academy authorities 
concur: “The campaign hat is definitely 
of World War I vintage. It features the 
well-known ‘Montana Peak, a distinct 
departure from the ‘crease in the middle’ 
so typical of its Spanish-American War 
counterpart. The campaign hat was worn 
by General Stilwell during World War 
Il, yet this scarcely excuses a mistaken 
association with a different war. The 
headgear pictured came into existence 
about 1905, and the initial versions fea- 
tured a much higher crown. That hat was 
a favorite of American fighting men for 
decades, and was ultimately retired with 
much the same nostalgia as when tanks 
supplanted the horse.” —Ed. 


The United States Army was un- 
doubtedly a labor of love. Charlton 
Ogburn’s description of the Army, past 
and present, was excellent and his criti- 
cisms deeply felt. 

I wonder if Mr. Ogburn hasn’t done 
a hitch or two in the Marine Corps? 


NOVEMBER 


His notion of esprit fits to perfection 
the career Marine in his feelings of one- 
ness with the glories and ignominies of 
the past. Headquarters Marine Corps 
has been wise enough to recognize and 
foster this identity with the past in 
resurrecting items of uniform such as 
the dashing campaign hat. But uniform 
or weapon is not the deciding factor in 
war. It has been and always will be 
men—proud men reminded of their 
heritage by a bit of coiled braid on the 
hat or a screaming eagle on the shoul- 
der that theirs is a fighting outfit. The 
Army needs to learn this lesson. Stream- 
line, yes, but not ina grand leveling off 
to mediocrity. Pride in outfit or even in 
the person of a commander is essential 
in building either a platoon or a bat 
talion. 

Let us hope the Pentagon hearkens 
to Mr. Ogburn’s plea. 


ELEANOR M. RUSSELL 
ex-Captain, USMC 
Glendale, Calif. 


UN Series (cont’d) 


In A Better World for Children 
(August Ho.tpay), Peter Lyon has 
described our UNICEF work accurately 
and with great understanding. In the 
article he raises the provocative ques- 
tion of whether UNICEF, by saving 
babies from an early death, is not 
merely “insuring them the more ex- 
quisite agony of starvation.” This is a 
point that has puzzled many others 
who, like Mr. Lyon,commend UNICEF 
for its humanitarianism but wonder 
about its wisdom in this age of expand 
ing populations. The answer, | suggest 
lies in two aspects of the program. 

One of these has been mentioned by 
Mr. Lyon himself; that is the opening 
up of underdev eloped lands for agricul- 
ture through our war on diseases such as 
malaria, and the preparing of healthy 
citizens to work those lands. The other 
concerns the intense and successful 
UNICEF-aided researches to find new 
healthful protein foods from available 
resources in emerging countries. Neither 
of these aspects is a deliberate effort to 
stave off later starvation after earlier 
salvation, though happily they accom- 
plish that end. Rather they are built-in 
antidotes to the problem, which are de- 
signed for the purpose of saving here 
and now millions of children in the 
world from the miseries of disease and 
hunger. 

I compliment the editors for sensi- 
tively and thoughtfully presenting the 
story of the UN’s work on behalf of 


children. 
MAURICE PATE 


Executive Director 
UNICEF 
United Nations, N.Y. 


Write Now, Pay Later 
As the sister of three ancient Roséens 
and the mother of a current student, I 
would like to point out to you one 
small but to me glaring error in the ex- 
cellent article, The Prince of Private 
Continued on Page 6 
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How to say \ love you" 


Give her flowers—and she gets your message, for 
flowers speak the language of the heart. 


> ef 


When you want to say, “I love you’”’, ‘‘get well soon’, 
“thanks’’, “‘I share your sorrow’ —say it with flowers. 


And to bring the joy of flowers into your life... the joy 
of creating a brighter home...always keep something 


green or blooming in your home. 
™ ORCHID POTTED POMPON ROSE PHILODENDRON 


Consult your professional florist for best values. Special Values of the Season 
Flowers and plants may be wired anywhere in the world. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS M | 4d Say it with FLOWERS 
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LOVES 


THE LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN AREA 


Count de Pontchartrain would love it today, and so will you— 

“his” lake, which you cross on the world’s longest bridge, and the 
wonderful country around it. Fishing, yachting, swimming are superb. 
And New Orleans, the incomparable (what food!) awaits you. 

This is truly Louisiana— good highways lined with moss-hung cypresses, 
graceful live oaks, and flowering woodlands; sunlit waters: 

lush fields of sugar cane. To the north is the cool pinewiney air of the 
Ozone Belt and clear, shady creeks. It’s grand country, friends. 
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P.O. BOX 4291 — CAPITOL STATION 
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Continued from Page 4 

Schools (September Houipay). A sen- 
tence reads: “Before he can draw his 
weekly pocket money . . . he must pro- 
duce a letter from his parents or guard- 
ian.” The “from” should be replaced by 
“to.” It changes the meaning com- 


pletely. 
MRS. CLINTON V. Z. HAWN 


Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Gallic Generosity 


It is not often I take such particular 
pleasure in seeing your valuable edito- 
rial space being devoted to extraneous 
subjects not having to do with France. 
However, I so enjoyed the fine article, 
Battle of the Guggenheim (September 
Ho.ipay), that I cannot resist compli- 
menting HoOLipay on the genuine inter- 
est of articles such as this. It so happens 
that the Guggenheim Museum has been 
much discussed by Frenchmen here and 
in France, and the Steegmuller piece is 
the most definitive statement of facts 


I have seen. 
MYRON CLEMENT 


French Government Tourist Office 
New York City 


New Eyes 

The spirit urges me to comment on 
Journey Through Wales (September 
HoutDay), but the eloquence is weak. 
The article despite its vulgar—in the 
classic, Shakespearean sense—touches, 
was close to divine. If 1 could meet the 
author, | would kiss his hand. His stuff 
was not prose or poetry, but something 
in between, partaking of both qualities. 
My wife and I have seen Wales but evi- 
dently were mistaken. We haven't seen 
it at all, as Gwyn Thomas conclusively 
proves. He has informed it with a 
mystic veil which will remain with us a 
long, long time. Now we are converted 


heathen. 
SAMUEL E. LESSERE 


Northport, N.Y. 


Popularity Poll 


Having to applaud something from 
the pen of Lucius Beebe is a new ex- 
perience for me. I couldn’t go along 
with him when, in another publication, 
he characterized the clean, swift, effi- 
cient motive power of the modern rail- 
road as an “obscenity.” | thought him 
off his rocker when he exploded his 
opinions of Ketchikan’s “no dogs—no 
drunks” edict. He will probably want 
no part of Iceland, either, since that 
good little country bars dogs from its 
cities too. But he is on solid ground 
when he inveighs against the disposition 
today of those who should insist upon 
proper deference from us peons, to cul- 
tivate a vulgar familiarity instead (Party 
of One—On Being Not Liked, Septem- 
ber HOLIDAY). 

Where there is no respect for superior 
station, discipline disintegrates. The en- 
tire body of society tends to drift to the 
level of its lowest elements and ceases to 
be respectable. There was a time when 
even the janitor in a tenement had au- 
thority and received commensurate re- 
spect, and the landlord was a figure just 
a wee bit this side of the Almighty. It 
was proper to tip one’s hat to the latter. 
if | had greeted the superintendent of 
the big terminal where I was employed 
forty-five years ago with “Hi, Bob!” — 


well, he would have had apoplexy, and 
I would have been out on West 33rd 
Street in seconds. Under today’s dis- 
pensation, no doubt, he would have felt 
it pleasantly gratifying to his belief in 
his personal popularity. It’s all very 
silly, even down at the family level, 
where father aspires to be a boy with 
his son when, instead, he should be try- 
ing to make a man of the boy. 
ALBERT J. FRANCK 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


I began to read Lucius Beebe’s Party 
of One with pleasure, for his name has 
been synonymous with good writing. 
However, as I read on, fighting disbelief 
that such a known sophisticate could be 
so incredibly stuffy, the truth became 
apparent. Lucius Beebe is a snob. He 
belongs in, and in the ruling class of, a 
country governed by royalty who treat 
their humble subjects to constant spec- 
tacles of pageantry and pomp. He does 
not belong in our country, whose dem- 
ocratic concepts are its proudest pos- 
sessions. As I read of his drooling 
nostalgia for menus printed on silk and 
uniformed lackeys, I thought of Albert 
Einstein in his casual clothing, indiffer- 
ent to the blandishments of wealth and 
show, but translating the music Of the 
universe; and of Poe, and Mark Twain, 
and Abe Lincoln, and the host of other 
homespun Americans whom we shall 
always revere and respect, not because 
they wouldn’t be caught dead without a 
waistcoat but because of their talents 
and sincere purpose of mind. 

1 thought of all these people and 
then—well, then I thought of Lucius 


Beebe. 
THEODORA WOOD 


Hyattsville, Md. 


Hotel Prospectus 


No doubt Herbert Kubly was sincere 
in writing his imaginative and descrip- 
tive article, The Wisconsin North 
(August HOLIDAY). However, his fertile 
imagination distorted his description of 
King’s Gateway Hotel. 

The writer describes a live pigeon 
shoot on the hotel grounds. The fact is 
there has never been a shoot of this kind 
held at the hotel, although people come 
from all parts of the country to take 
part in or watch our shooting tourna- 
ments where a clay pigeon is used as a 
target. Those wishing to take part in, or 
watch these shoots, will find themselves 
welcome guests and not “interlopers” 
as the writer puts it. Writer Kubly’s 
description of the shooters as “absurd” 
is unfair and, | think, inconsistent with 
the article. 

Mr. Kubly paints a macabre picture 
in describing the hotel interior “with 
animal heads and skins hanging heavily 
from beams and gables.” There are two 
timber-wolf rugs in the lobby, and a 
total of two deer and two moose heads 
throughout the entire building. 

It seems to me a finer story would 
have resulted if less effort was put into 
making this a rugged “he-man’s” coun- 
try, which it generally is not, and more 
attention given to the area for what it is: 
a vacationland for the entire family. 

L. J. DEMERS 
Manager 

King’s Gateway Hotel 
Land O’ Lakes, Wis. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 
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1961 AMBASSADOR V-8 Custom Four-Docr Sedan. 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW IS6I! 


AM BASSADOR V-8S BY RAMBLER 


For 1961, the distinguished new Ambassador 
V-8 offers the one great luxury other fine cars 
deny you—the modern luxury of compactness. 
The Ambassador alone gives 

you this distinctive balance of 

the elegant and the agile—lux- 

urious room for six 6-footers 

combined with trim exterior size 

George Romney _... Stronger, lighter Single-Unit* 
construction combined with your choice of 250 
or 270 HP V-8 engines to give the high power- 
to-weight ratio that means top performance. 
The first Ceramic-Armored Muffler and 
Tailpipe are warranted against defect as long 


as the original buyer owns his Ambassador. 

The world’s first cushioned acoustical ceiling 
of molded fiber glass increases headroom, cuts 
road noise 30%. 

In the spacious, quiet interior you can have 
such luxuries as individual sectional sofa front 
seats ... reclining seat backs... headrests... 
Lock-O-Matic 4-door locks to keep children 
in, strangers out—all at low cost. 

Why not meet the Ambassador V-8 at your 
Rambler dealer’s soon? Get every luxury, in- 
cluding compactness. 


President, American Motors Corporation 


RAMBLER OFFERS 3 DISTINCT 
SIZES OF COMPACT CARS 
World’s Widest Choice of Models 


there 


RAMBLER AMERICAN- 
the Leading Economy Compact 
Car. 173.1” long. Top quality, top 
economy. 90 or 125 HP Six. 


RAMBLER CLASSIC 6 and V,8— 
the All-Purpose Compact Car 
189.8" long. 127 or 138 HP Six 
200 or 215 HP V-8. Room for 
six 6-footers. 


AMBASSADOR V-8 by Rambler— 
the High-Performance Luxury 
Compact. 199” long. 250 or 270 
HP V-8. 


OWNER-PROVED BY 11 YEARS AND 35 BILLION MILES...RAMBLER...THE NEW WORLD STANDARD OF BASIC EXCELLENCE 


1961 AMBASSADOR V-8 Custom Cross Country. 








*Pioneered by American Motors 
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Mr. W.S. Morrison, President, U.S. Steel Export Company, with Commodore John W. 
Anderson on the s.s. United States, choice of the world’s most experienced travelers. 
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Europe Bound ? It takes just 3 


business days on the s.s.United States! 


The worlds fastest ship gets you 
there relaxed in just a weekend 


plus 3 days 


One of the few ways a busy executive can 
relax and unwind these days is by taking the 
s.s. United States when he goes to Europe. 

You owe it to yourself—not to speak of your 
company and family —to arrive rested, ready to 
do your best work. On the fastest ship afloat, you 
accomplish all this . . . yet spend just 3 days 
away from your desk! 

With gourmet meals, motion pictures, Meyer 
Davis dance music, gymnasium, salt-water pool, 
and massage to relax you, it’s like five days at a 
seagoing spa. 

And if you really must work, secretaries, dic- 
tating machines, and meeting rooms are avail. 
able. International phone service from your 
room. Almost unlimited luggage space. 

s.s. United States, world’s fastest ship. 
First class $396.50 up, Cabin $250.50 up, Tourist 
$195.50 up.* 

s.s. America, for the friendliness and lux- 
ury of a private yacht in a modern superliner, 
with two more delightful days at sea. First class 
$337 up, Cabin $229 up, Tourist $188 up.* 


*10% round-trip reduction on all fares during Thrift Season. 
This reduction applies even though you find it necessary to 


travel one way by air. 

Ask your travel agent today to plan your cross- 
ing via United States Lines. He can make yours 
the trip of a lifetime. 


No Finer Food or Service Afloat or Ashore 
UNITED 
STATES 
LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. e TEL. DIGBY 4-5800 


by V.S. Pritchett 


@ Clifton Fadiman reintroduces V. S. 
Pritchett, who makes his second ap- 
pearance in these columns: 

“V. S. Pritchett is of course an 
old friend to HoLwway readers. They 
will recall his delightful guest essay 
of last November on how to be offen- 
sive while traveling, as weil as his 
earlier superb articles on Spain, 
Portugal and Madrid and his contri- 
butions to past London, England and 
South America issues. His provocative 
series on nations of Eastern Europe 
s currently appearing in HOLIDAY. 
This brilliant Englishman is equally 
at home in the novel, the short story 
and the essay. He is no less at home 


PARTY OF ONE 


On Being Left Behind: Here’s a gallery of self-stranded travelers 
who decided they’d never go home again. Why? 


The trip abroad is over. The plane 
takes off or the ship sails for home. 
We look around at our party. Are 
we all here? No—someone is miss- 
ing. Did they lose their tickets? Are 
they in prison, were they robbed, 
have they just woken up in some 
night club, are they clamped in the 
embrace of some insinuating for- 
eigner, are they ill? Who knows? 
They have just, quite blatantly, got 
themselves left behind. 

They are the victims of one of the 
oldest maladies known to the hu- 
man race. Its name is the Crusoe 
complex, the desire to be marooned 
on a desert island. For all psychia- 


The true Crusoe type 
can be stranded 

on a desert island right 
in his own home. 


DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 





in almost anyplace in Europe or the 
two Americas, as this characteristi- 
cally original essay on Crusoeism dem- 
onstrates. Pritchett is one of a long 
line of Englishmen (and Englishwom- 
en) who possess a special genius for 


travel. He reminds me a little of 


George Borrow, not only because both 
are Hispanophiles but because both 
have a keen nose for the odd and the 
unrespectable, and neither has the 
slightest talent for the obvious.” 
—THE EDITORS 


trists know that the true Crusoes 
are not wrecked or just put ashore 
but that, deeply inside themselves, 
they co-operate: they want to be 
stranded. 

The born Crusoe does not insist 
on coconut palms or on being sur- 
rounded by water. He can as easily 
be marooned in a bed in his own 
country, surrounded by bottles, as 
in a foreign hotel surrounded by 
foreigners. Daniel Defoe, Crusoe’s 
chronicler, described himself as be- 


ing “alone on the desert island of 
Great Britain.” 

Look at that suspiciously light- 
skinned Italian working on the as- 
sembly line in the Fiat works in 
Turin. He is not an Italian; he is a 
Swede who got drunk one night in 
an Italian village and decided to stay 
in Italy all his life. He would be bet- 
ter paid in Sweden, he would be se- 
cure—but no. What is a furious 
anti-German Frenchman doing in 
ruined Berlin, running a restaurant? 
Twenty-five years ago he was a valet 
whose boss dropped dead there, and 
against all reason, he stuck. What on 
earth is an English spinsier, from a 
demure street in Bath, doing with a 
teashop in Greece? Why does this 
American hide himself, underpaid, in 
a small printing works in a jungle 
town of South America? Their life 
Stories are all different; fate has 
tipped the balance in different ways. 
But they are all born Crusoes, self- 
stranded, seeking loneliness, deter- 
mined to resist all rescue and never 
to return home. They have not emi- 
grated and made a fortune. Crusoes 
rarely make a penny. Their fortunes 
tend to sink. 

I can remember a whole proces- 
sion of Crusoes—jockeys, grocers, 
butlers, chauffeurs, governesses, 
nurses, soldiers, doctors, clerks, men 
of all trades. The years go by. They 
forget their native languages; they 
are disguised in foreign clothes; 
their complexions change. If they 
are stuck in China, they begin to 
look Chinese. If they are marooned 
in Rio, their once bold voices sink 
to the Brazilian whisper. In Arabia 
they put on a burnoose. 

I exclude from this investigation 
the tens of thousands of rich expatri- 
ates. They are fortune spenders— 
not fortune losers—who set up lux- 
ury camps in other cultures. Henry 
James spotted them by the dozen. | 
exclude the international culture 
seekers in Florence, Majorca and 
the Greek islands. I also exclude the 
tragic millions of refugees. They 
were deported ; they are not, in their 
hearts, self-deported. 

Continued on Page 11 
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Continued from Page 9 

The genuine Crusoe has stranger 
compulsions than any of these. He 
has possibly seen a vision. Even 
when his motives are simply ro- 
mantic, when any strange country 
seems more attractive than his own, 
the real impulse goes deeper. Very 
often Crusoeism starts from father 
or mother hatred which has grown 
intoa violent hatred or love-hatred of 
his own country. A large number of 
Crusoes belong to the Parricide 
Club. The first British Empire is said 
to owe everything to this club and 
its helpless indignation with the law 
of primogeniture by which only 
eldest sons inherited. 

But there is more to the Crusoe 
complex than romance and hatred. 
Look at some of the cases. A few 
years ago an American Army de- 
serter was found living in the cellar 
of a farm in France. He had married 
a French wife and had many children 
by her but in this cellar he had hid 
since D day or thereabouts, only go- 
ing out at night. Fear had stranded 
him, but perhaps secretiveness as 
well as the desire for freedom were 
his passions. Was it secretiveness, 
love of danger, a passion for the 
clandestine and equivocal that moved 
one of the dimmest men I have ever 
known to his peculiar island hide-out 
in Ireland during the Irish Civil War? 
His case is unnerving and paradoxi- 
cal from the start. Though a devout 
English Quaker, he joined the Black 
and Tans, the hated British gunmen 
who were sent over to Ireland to 
crush Michael Collins and the Sinn 
Fein movement in 1918. It was fan- 
tastic enough to find a Quaker in 
that ga/ére, and remarkable to find 
him still alive. For when I met him in 
the Irish Civil War, in 1922, he had 
had the nerve to settle incognito in a 
small Irish town in the country he 
had terrorized, a seemly clerk in the 
bacon trade, married to a Catholic. 
He had chosen a situation of the 
greatest danger; his drive to Crusoe- 
ism was the drive to the risks of a 
double life. He could easily have 
cleared out and taken his wife to 
England. He may, of course, be one 
more instance of how in Ireland, the 
English go mad. 

Or consider a different kind of 
motive in two Americans. Both be- 
long to the category of the wander- 
ing American radical. One I will 
call Ted Wheeler. He had been dis- 
illusioned with the American dream 
and had transferred it to the ideal of 
Greek independence. But something 
went wrong and he packed himself 
into a shabby hotel room in Paris for 
years. He earned a meager living by 
writing fashion notes. He gave all his 
money away to down-and-out girls 
hanging round the hotel. He was a 





sworn atheist, yet played the organ in a 
church and comforted himself by hold- 
ing spiritualist séances. | have passed 
many afternoons with him, on lonely 
Sundays, taking down messages from 
Hamlet, Othello and the Elizabethan 
monarchs. His passion was rescue, a 
sort of lonely salvationism. 

I found another American of the 
same kind in a small tropical town of 


Brazil. I will call him Gordon; he is the 
printer I have noted earlier in this 
essay. Gordon had left St. Louis to 
fight in the Spanish Civil War and 
afterward had fled to France and then 
the Argentine. A rescuer, with a passion 
for justice, he had married a German 
refugee girl and had taken her from 
one South American country to an- 
other in search of the ideal republic. 





Each time he was convinced he had 
found it; each time he was disillusioned. 
The clue to the Crusoe character 
emerged in Gordon’s case. Naturally 
his wife longed to get him back to the 
States. Gordon resisted and evaded. It 
seemed to him to be like going back 
to a prison. Crusoe Gordon, like all 
Crusoes, sought his freedom from 
Continued on Page 14 
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society in order to release and fulfill 
some overwhelming desire. Crusoes, 
however disillusioned they become, 
always say “I feel freer here. And 
though freedom has been described 
as a wilderness, they prefer the wil- 
derness. 

All Crusoes who have renounced 
their countries are violently patri- 
otic; even Gordon was, if you took 
him far enough back into the Amer- 
ican past. I think of old Miss Blaxam, 
bearded and excitable in Lisbon, al- 
most unable to speak English now. 
A Union Jack was spread out on 
her piano. She was still fighting Na- 
poleon in the Peninsular War. She 
is one of a huge tribe of embattled 
spinsters raging alone about old 
wars, and in all parts of the earth. 
They get out of date and live in the 
pathos of a very old-fashioned 
world. They appear to be fixed, as 
by a trauma, at the point of depar- 
ture. They are also, I have noticed, 
(even the most innocent) very con- 
scious of the police and the law. No 
one is so aware of what the police 
are up to as the born Crusoes. Freed 
from obligations to their own so- 
ciety, sharing no more the common 
guilt and sense of responsibility, the 


Crusoes feel they live in a state of 


political purity and innocence. They 
always give a comic and satirical ac- 
count of the politics of the country 
they are living in as spectators. All 
the same, this hilarity is defensive. 
They know how precarious their 
Situation is, and one notices how 
often they take the conservative, even 


reactionary side in the politics of 


their adopted country. It is quite 
natural; to live outside your own 
society is fundamentally terrifying, 
as Robinson Crusoe himself found. 
He had nightmares and used to think 
he saw the devil. 

Some Crusoes wish to immolate 
themselves in another mass; some 
to be distinctive and self-exposing. 
As funny foreigners they get more 
attention than they would at home. 
Many a wife married to a foreigner 
has been asked by her husband not 
to improve her accent. Crusoes from 
countries with simple or democratic 
class systems seek places where the 
class system is rigid and exclusive. 
Tolstoy was once tempted to leave 
feudal Russia, for the stricter, more 
disciplined society of the English 
aristocracy. But if snobbery has its 
glamour, the Crusoe more often may 
strand himself because he can be- 
come classless in another country. 
He can kick over the traces. 

One can be more exact about the 
accidental causes of Crusoeism—re- 
membering our psychiatrists’ old 
warning that accidents never hap- 
pen. Love is a major accident here. 
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It was the sight of a Yugoslav that 
settled Miss Brown in the Adriatic 
for life; duchesses and millionair- 
esses have vanished into the arms 
of Mediterranean fishermen, Hun- 
garian peasants and chauffeurs any- 
where. 

I find other caprices of fate more 
interesting. I think of the formidable 
Miss Grant, an American giantess 
of great intelligence and charm. She 
was unmarried, indeed too formida- 
ble for marriage and modestly aware 
that it would be unjust to lead any- 
thing like the average man to think 
of it. She took a holiday trip to Car- 
tagena and heard that Drake had 
sacked the city. She inquired fur- 
ther. She realized that if she had met 
Drake he would have been her man. 
And when she read some lie about 
him in a book about the great sea- 
men of the world she set out for the 
archives in Seville and spent the rest 
of her life there—married to him 
and clearing his name. 

I think of Hans, the German, in a 
depressing town on the Amazon. 
Freed from Buchenwald, he had dis- 
covered he had formed an aversion 
for human beings; he had come to 
prefer snakes, alligators and leop- 
ards. Manaos was too “civilized” for 
him. He was going off to a more de- 
serted desert island in the upper 
Amazon with his Indian wife and 
child. 

The Danish schoolteacher, taking 
a course in Barcelona, would never 
have stayed on, but she just had to 
defend her old landlady who was be- 
ing robbed by her son; she just had 
to nurse the old lady who fell ill with 
worry and she just had to hide the 
son from the police and bring him to 
order. 

Animals play a notable part in 
marooning Anglo-Saxons. I knocked 
on a door in San Sebastian and was 
greeted, in Spanish, by an old jockey 
who had been forced to spend his 
life in Spain, by a race horse he had 
brought over from Newmarket. He 
couldn’t bear to go back home leav- 
ing the horse to “foreigners.” Old 
Mrs. Lambert Builinger, the angriest 
woman I ever met, worked in a bank 
in Madrid. Beside her desk was a 
little dog asleep in a basket. En- 
taged by something that had hap- 
pened to her in South Carolina, she 
had been heading with her dog for 
Europe in 1914. Her ship was di- 
verted to Japan. From then on, she 
had been fighting her way across the 
world, turned back at every attempt 
by quarantine officials. Practically no 
one would have her dog. England 
wouldn’t have it. Switzerland didn’t 
like it; Spain, indifferent to dogs, 
didn’t care. By this time her rage 
was chronic. The original dog died, 
but to keep her anger going, she had 


bought another. She refused to take 
it anywhere now except to the bank 
where she worked. Spaniards, she said, 
hated it. She was shut away in an island 
of rage. The notion of rescue annoyed 
her more than anything else. Rescue, 
of course, is repelled by all Crusoes, 
and indeed is an occasional cause of 
Crusoeism. Henry James’s The Am- 
bassadors shows that he who goes to 


rescue a Crusoe is in danger of be- 
coming one himself. 


The self-stranded have given an im- 
mense amount to literature. The Bible 
offers us Ishmael and innumerable 
“strangers.” Writers have always been 
attracted to them partly because Cru- 
soeism is one of the half dozen funda- 
mental human myths, partly because 


the Crusoes stand out dramatically. 
The most obscure—some nurse, say, 
left behind in a foreign city—has his 
or her peculiar story and it is often 
the story of peculiar inner strength, 
individuality and courage. It takes 
nerve and self-sufficiency to be a stran- 
ger. The novels of Conrad are rich in 
Crusoes: Almayer, sitting ruined by his 

Continued on Page 20 
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What can Horrzon do for you? 
Nothing aggressively uplifting, or fashionable, or urgent. 
There’s no counsel on how to manage your money or your 
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There is food for thought, play for the imagination, for 
any reasonably inquisitive mind. And you'll discover, as 
160,000 people already have, that every issue fits in well with 
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elegant, permanent collection of the arts. 
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Look through your first issue before you send a cent. Then 
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Continued from Page 15 
tropical river; Heyst on his Pacific 
Island; Mr. Kurtz, who went mad 
in the Congo and was absorbed in 
tribal obscenities and human sacri- 
fice. Conrad understood the psy- 
chology of exile. If he had remained 
in Poland with his family, he would 
have become, no doubt, a revolu- 
tionary patriot like his father. But 
he made the Crusoe’s break. In Eng- 
land Conrad became an almost 
feudal reactionary. He understood 
that the exile is likely to be a life- 
long spectator, a moral dilettante. 

The most popular exploiter of 
the modern Crusoe has been Som- 
erset Maugham. He has sought out 
the stranded everywhere and claimed 
many indignant victims—for Cru- 
soes at once recognize themselves in 
print and quickly protest. I used to 
know an English doctor in a Span- 
ish town—he is dead now—who 
claimed, with a mixture of pride and 
annoyance, to be the original of a 
Maugham character. Indeed, he 
boasted he was the victim of a large 
number of English and American 
writers. They had garlanded the old 
gentleman with extravagant life 
stories. He was a stout, bland, mildly 
pompous old party and a terrible 
snob. I spent an evening with him at 
an out-of-the-way bar where we 
were pestered by a gypsy child we 
could not get rid of. The doctor had 
once bought a winning lottery ticket 
from the child’s mother and not for- 
getting this had become a family in- 
dustry. 

“Writers tell lies,’ he said. “I 
could tell a tale about some of them. 
They turn up here and come to me 
with poisoned stomachs. And then, 
it starts.” 

They had given him troops of 
gypsy mistresses, and fathered many 
bastards on him. They had put him 
into brawls. He was the hero or the 
buffoon of duels. He was a racketeer, 
a smuggler, a secret agent. There 
is a story of Somerset Maugham’s 
called The Happy Man which pro- 
vided the doctor with a dissi- 
pated look, a wife—conveniently 
estranged in a suburb of London—a 
delightful house and a Spanish mis- 
tress. The doctor was flattered, 
though a little put out because 
Maugham had said he was poorly 
dressed in Spanish clothes. The doc- 
tor passed over the Spanish mistress 
with a purely nominal amount of 
the usual British disclaimer. What 
really annoyed him came out later. 

“I didn’t get a penny out of it,” 
he said. There he was, the victim of a 
great many literary confidence trick- 
sters who had made, he said, a 
small fortune out of him. 

I was interested in his fate. It 
seemed to me it would be unflatter- 
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ing and even rude not to give him 
one more vicarious life in a story of 
my own. It was an opportunity to 
get at the facts behind an exile. One 
important basic fact came out. The 
self-stranded have to earn their liv- 
ing. The doctor was not a figure of 
romance nor even a Silenus; he saw 
himself as one who had suffered un- 
bearable social and financial calami- 
ties. He had gone out to Spain be- 
fore 1914 to doctor only “the best 
people” in the rich foreign colony. 
By the end of World War I there 
were no “best people”’ left. He was 
driven, he confessed secretively, to 
a dreadful step: “Treating tourists 
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in their hotels.’ At the word “‘tour- 
ist” he went pale; at the low word 
“hotel” he went even paler. Then 
came the crash of 1931. No tourists. 
He was desperate. 

“That’s where her mother comes 
in,” he said to me indicating the 
gypsy child with the tip of his boot. 
“I bought a lottery ticket from her 
and it won a very large sum of 
money. I don’t mind admitting that 
it saved me.” 

But the Spanish Civil War came 
and World War II. No best people, 
no tourists and no more winners. 

“I have been obliged,” he con- 
fessed in the loud voice of a shocked 
and wounded man who was de- 
fending himself against the charge 
of sinking to the depths, “‘to treat 
Spaniards—the aristocracy of course, 
only the best families.” 

He gazed at me aggressively out 
of his shame. “They never pay,” he 
said. 

And then he had his crushing re- 
venge on all the writing tribe. He 
pointed to the little gypsy child. 

“I bet you think she’s pure gypsy,” 
he said with a contemptuous look at 
me. “You’re wrong. Her father 
was...” 

I cannot tell you the name of the 
immensely famous English or Amer- 
ican writer who had this honor. In 
that remark, he hit back on behalf 
of all the Crusoes in the world. 

THE END 
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GOOD-BY TO A River, by John 
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THE WINE COUNTRY OF FRANCE, 
by Edward Hyams (J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, $4.50.) 


@ One November, not long ago, John 
Graves, a Texan not quite of the 
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standard breed, canoed a stretch of 
about 150 miles of the upper-middle 
Brazos, fringing West Texas. What he 
was after, he says, “was to float my 
piece of river. All of it,” and by so do- 
ing to take a kind of formal farewell of 
his boyhood and youth. His sole ex- 
ternal companion was a six-months-old 
dachshund with a talent for throwing 
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up. For internal company he took 
along a head richly stocked with 
childhood memories, a precise 
knowledge of the fauna and flora of 
his rather unlovely but fascinating 
country, and an endless supply of 
old-Spanish, Comanche and white- 
settler lore. “‘Feelings without 
knowledge,” he writes, “. . . seem 
to flow easily in any time, but they 
never worked well for me.. .” 

All this, however, might merely 
have produced another good book 
of travel notes cum Americana were 
it not that Mr, Graves is a born 
writer. He is not only a highly culti- 
vated man—there’s a lot of other 
men’s literature in the literature he 
himself makes—but a stylist whose 
prose, lariat-supple and Texas-drawl- 
ing, has a pitch and timbre that 
find a home at once in the reader’s 
ear. 

This book is all male. It’s hard to 
conceive of women, except perhaps 
a few Texas Amazons, liking it 
much. But it is not Hemingway- 
male. For all its talk of hunting and 
fishing and scalping and killing, it’s 
clear that Mr. Graves hasn’t fallen 
for the death mystique. In fact he’s 
no longer quite sure that he enjoys 
killing animals, and I think half 
recognizes the drearily obvious fact 
that grownups who do are still stuck 
fast in their Red Indian boyhood. 

The book is male in a deeper 
way, as Thoreau and the Mark 
Twain of Huckleberry Finn are male. 
The modern world, marked by its 
lust for an excess of things and peo- 
ple (with the latter tending more and 
more to resemble the former), was 
made by men. But I sometimes think 
that women, who seem designed by 
nature for the complexities of hy- 
persocial existence, adapt more 
easily to it. In any case in their most 
secret moments modern men often 
wonder at what they have done, a 
wonder tinged with misgivings. 

From this emotion of semiwith- 
drawal Mr. Graves’ book radiates. 
It is devoted to “the stark pleasures 
of aloneness and unchangingness 
In this 
means 
many things, but mainly this: that 
the river flows counter to today, to 
things, to noise, to meaningless 
change, to satellites and jets, to ev- 
erything that Thoreau foresaw and 
to which Mr. Graves, his disciple, 
returns a quiet, partial No. His 
book, which first appeared, in part, 
in HoLipay, may be seen as part of 
a growing literature, not of noisy 


and what a river meant.” 
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protest or neurotic “alienation,” but 
of unemphatic abstention from most 
current idolatries. It is the work of a 
reflective man, not so quixotic as to 
fight his time, but who yet feels, pad- 
dling alone down the Brazos through 
country still vibrating with the 
pioneer past, that for the moment 
we may have taken a wrong turning. 


Books about wine give me pleas- 
ure even when, as is usually the case, 
they merely compose minor varia- 
tions on preceding books about 
wine. But when one happens along, 
supplying not only new informa- 
tion but a new point of view, cheers 
are in order. 

The rhapsode-connoisseur school 
of wine literature has its merits. The 


is often superior to the finest finished 
product; or that in a blind test a bottle 
of Mouton d’Armailhacg of a good 
year will often be placed ahead of a 
Lafitte. Especially am I made happy by 
Mr. Hyams’ blunt excoriation of that 
communal horror, fondue; and I am 
sure he would excommunicate similarly 
its American cousins, the Jukes and 


Kallikaks of food, the “dip” family. 

His otherwise delightful book is 
blemished by dozens of small spelling 
horrors: chaptelisation for chaptalisa- 
tion, appellation controllée for appella- 
tion contrélée, Montbazillac for Mon- 
bazillac, Mersault for Meursault, and 
many others. Perhaps this is not mere 
carelessness. Mr. Churchill in his war 


speeches consistently used to refuse to 
pronounce foreign words and phrases 
in any other than a stubbornly English 
manner. I sometimes think that English 
writers on wine misspell French on 
principle, to show that they haven't 
forgotten the Hundred Years’ War. 
But this wouldn’t explain Mr. Hyams’ 
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factual exposition school has its 
merits too. Mr. Hyams, however, 
though he writes with gusto and 
trots out plenty of information, be- 
longs to neither school. His particu- 
lar stance derives from the fact that 
he is a winegrower himself, yet 
without any overbalancing commer- 
cial stake to condition his judgment. 
England used to make a good deal 
of wine: as late as 1875 the Marquis 
of Bute had twenty-three acres un- 
der cultivation in Glamorganshire, 
and the southern counties made 
wine well into our century. With his 
East Kent vineyard which he has 
run with apparent success for the 
last ten years, Mr. Hyams has sim- 
ply returned to a fine old tradition. 
Thus he writes as a professional, 
though notasa technician. He knows 
not only bottles but the vines them- 
selves—root, wood and grape; and 
his book has the feel of a man who 
has actually worked a wine press. 

I commend especially his remarks 
on the “‘little wines” of France and 
on those wines of the Jura and the 
Rhone, for example, that are apt to 
be less emphasized. I like too his 
constant but unobtrusive modesty: 
“I know little about brandy, and I 
shall spend no more time on it.” 
Above all I like his candor. He does 
not hesitate to assert what many a 
wine drinker secretly knows to be 
true: that fresh champagne nature 
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Anatomy of the Hunter 


Men who go into the woods to kill 
offer a variety of reasons — 


but there is only one motive 


by Gene Caesar 


@ | moved through the last stretches of brush on 
the slope, holding my rifle, my bleod pounding, 
driving the cold from my body, the numbness from 
my hands. I examined the ground carefully before 
each step, moving slowly upward as noiselessly as 
possible, and reached the ridge. The bear was still 
there, still in the rye-grass meadow where I had first 
spotted him. He was little more than a hundred yards 
off; his hea“ lifted abruptly; his nose tested the air 
for a split second. Just as I sighted, he snorted and 
bolted for the thicket on the far side. 

The first shot caught him in the lungs. It didn’t 
stop him. The second broke his shoulder and somer- 
saulted him, but he fought his way out of sight in the 
dense growth. I raced down across the meadow. The 
spruce grove was dark. Coughing growls and thrash- 
ing sounds came from just inside. I was afraid, as 
anyone should be, moving close to a wounded bear. 
But fear seemed only a part of my excitement. | 
couldn’t have stopped then if I'd wanted to. The 
brush came explosively to life. The big animal, not 
twenty feet away, had found the courage and strength 
to get back to his feet and start toward me. The third 
shot snapped his spine. His legs went out from under 
him and he lay unmoving. I prodded him cautiously 
with the rifle, but there was no more life in him. 

Kneeling beside him, running my hand along the 
fur of his neck as I might fondle a hound, I knew the 
hunter’s secret feeling—the thrill of the kill, a strange 
blend of triumph and sadness. 

For these few moments I had made a thousand- 
mile trip and had tracked day after day for a week. 
For these few moments I had endured almost inces- 
sant rainstorms and one early blizzard, occasional 
hot sun which forced me to shed my heavy hunting 
coat, and nights below freezing. For these few mo- 
ments I had walked more than a hundred miles and 
sat motionless through interminable stretches, star- 
ing forever at the adamant forest cover. Now all 
those preliminaries have dimmed. Only the stalking 
and shooting are still bright and clear—so clear that 
three years and countless hunting trips later I can 
see that meadow in detail and recall even the shape 
of the outer trees of that spruce grove. 

A moment of incomparable excitement so over- 
shadows the days of waiting that the entire experi- 
ence is remembered as intensely exciting. Most of 
the pleasure comes after the actual thrill of the kill, 
mellowing with time; and on each new hunt, 
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memories of past climactic moments color every- 
thing with the excitement of expectation. This phe- 
nomenon makes analysis impossible unless it is done 
during the hours in the field. And then a simple basic 
truth becomes inescapable: 

Hunting is the seeking out, the tracking of wild 
animals. But essentially, hunting is killing. Men who 
enjoy hunting—from fox-hunting George Washing- 
ton through bear-hunting Teddy Roosevelt to quail- 
hunting Ike Eisenhower, from the farm boy jumping 
cottontail rabbits out of brush piles to the wealthy 
sportsman after big Alaskan brownies on Kodiak 
Island—enjoy killing. 

Great writers who have hunted, like Jack London, 
admit this. Great hunters who have written, like 
Sasha Seimel, are equally honest. And yet society 
says that no matter how devoted you may be to 
shooting animals for pleasure, you must never admit 
you enjoy killing them. Such an admission is the 
kind of heresy that could get you expelled from your 
Rod and Gun Club. Schools of evasion have evolved 
to avoid the possibility of such an admission. A 
modern hunter is expected to pick his favorite cult 
of deception and adhere to its commandments. Con- 
sidering these philosophies, a curious factor becomes 
clear: the means forever justify the end. 


The most popular method of disguising the thrill 
of shooting animals is presently the Technical school 
of evasion. A Technician does not enjoy killing, of 
course. His interest lies solely in modern riflery, in 
the accuracy and in the flat trajectories of today’s 
weapons. Here is the way a typical Technician would 
write about bear hunting: 

“I dropped into basic prone position with a tight 
sling, quickly estimated elevation and windage 
through the Lyman Alaskan 4X scope and sent a 
couple of hand-loads after him at slightly more than 
100 yards. The 180-grain Speer bullets, kicked along 
by 45 grains of Dupont #4350, would have knocked 
him flat if I had hit him, for the sectional density of 
the Speer pill and the resulting penetration with de- 
layed expansion characteristics make this load a 
natural...” 

This approach dovetails into the trend that would 
professionalize every phase of human activity. Its 
adherents have developed a sport known as varmint- 
shooting, the killing of woodchucks and other crea- 
tures at extreme Continued on Page 26 
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Continued from Page 24 
ranges with equipment previously used 
only in match competiti#n—custom- 
built high precision rifles with tele- 
scopic sights 

But in the perfection the Technicians 
seek there is an unanswered question, 
Since the performance of a rifle can 
best be appreciated 


distances, why not advance the science 


with measured 


of ballistics on the local target range? 

The second major means of camou- 
flaging the pleasure of killing is the 
Nature Lover school. A Nature Lover 
is interested in the sights and sounds 
and smells of the great outdoors, and 
he hunts a bear like this: 

“Night was coming on fast. The sun 
had sunk behind the spruce-carpeted 
hills and its rays shafted upward like a 








battery of gigantic searchlights. Now 
the broken ridge country was filled with 
pools of purple shadow that, from the 
slope above, looked vaguely like water. 
In a peaceful little rye meadow I finally 
brought down one of the elusive bruins, 
a big fellow with a prime glossy coat. 
But that was only a moment from an 
entire wonderful week, and I already 
had a trophy more priceless than the 
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finest bearskin—the memory of days 
amid...” 

Does a man really enjoy the sights 
of the great outdoors as he stares 
himself snow-blind following a ram- 
bling bear track? Does he enjoy the 
sounds as he waits beside a bear 
trail and silently curses the jay that 
betrays his presence from a branch 
above? Does he enjoy the smells as 
he sets out bear baits composed of 
the week-old leavings of filleted 
pickerel? Hunting seasons come at 
the wrong time of year for the appre- 
ciation of Nature—the early spring 
snow-dnd-mud time, or late autumn 
when the colored leaves are gone 
but the beauty of full winter is still 
weeks away. A hunter visits the wil- 
derness at its worst, catching Nature 
as unprepared for callers as a woman 
before breakfast. Again, there’s the 
unanswered question—if the real 
motivation is love of the outdoors, 

Continued on Page 28 
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not enjoyment of the kill—why not 
leave the rifle home and go camping 
instead? 

There are other minor cults of de- 
ception, of course. There are hunters 
who justify killing by comparing ways 
of inflicting death, who confuse diffi- 
culty in method with sportsmanship, 
who insist that death by slow hemor- 


rhage with an arrow, for example, is 
more sporting than sudden death by a 
rifle bullet, because chances of a hit 
are less with ah arrow. There are men 
whose avowed interest in hunting is not 
the pleasure of killing but of recording 
the weights and measurements of ani- 
mals and submitting them to the Boone 
and Crockett Club, named for a wilder- 
ness real-estate promoter and a frontier 


politician, neither of whom was 
much of a big-game hunter. These 
men spend weeks of their time and 
thousands of dollars, year after year, 
in the hope of seeing their names in 
a record book read only by other 
record holders. 

Finally there are the Game Gour- 
mets, who find no pleasure in killing 
but who have a narcotic craving for 
wild meat. An article on one of their 
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hunts would go something like this: 

“Bagging one of the big fellows 
after a week-long hunt, I field-dressed 
him on the spot, butchered out the 
hindquarters immediately and hung 
them for cooling. Many hunters 
consider a spring-killed bear ined- 
ible, but they are ignorant of the 
proper method of preparation. Par- 
boil a portion for at least three 
hours, then roast it slowly, adding 
generous quantities of sherry at reg- 
ular intervals, and its deliciousness 
will astound you.” 

In other words, boil out the bear 
taste, soak it in wine and it will 
taste like wine, providing you can 
forget the decaying carcasses of 
winter-killed deer and moose on 
which bears feed in springtime 
where there are no garbage dumps 
to raid. The same culinary methods 
are required for ducks that feed on 
fish and for countless other wild 
creatures. Leaf through any book 
of game recipes. Note the many ref- 
erences to parboiling, to the use of 
strong sauces and wines and bran- 
dies. Preference for wild meat is ex- 
tremely weak justification. The hun- 
ger that sends us afield is a different 
kind of hunger. 


Hunting is simply the gratification 
of an age-old urge, a compulsion in- 
stilled in us through countless cen- 
turies when we had to kill for food, 
to defend our crops and herds and 
occasionally ourselves. This is not 
a compulsion to play with rifles, to 
commune with Nature or to feast 
on wild meat. It is a compulsion to 
pursue and kill animals. 

Dozens of times I have witnessed 
an aspect of this sport that none of 
the cults of deception can explain 
away—the irritability that grows 
steadily among hunters who find 
nothing to shoot. In a typical stretch 
of this country’s deer cover, for ex- 
ample, only one of five or six hunt- 
ers can hope to shoot a deer. The 
others can experience all the satis- 
factions that the cults of deception 
insist they really seek: they can ad- 
vance the science of ballistics by 
firing at bottles; they can enjoy the 
early-winter woods; they will prob- 
ably receive all the venison they want 
from successful friends. The one 
pleasure denied them is the one they 

Continued on Page 30 
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insist has no real importance—the 
thrill of the kill itself. And yet, with- 
out that thrill, f hunters 
can be sullen indeed. 


pTOUpS O 


In the crowded close-to-home for- 
ests where most men hunt deer, the 
only safe method is to sit motionless 


beside a deer run and wait. Very few 


men enjoy sitting in the November 
than a few hours, 


cold for more 


much less the incredible time sta- 
tistics say the average hunter must 
wait for his deer. For the first day 
or two the hunter is certain that at 
any moment a heavy-antlered buck 
will break out of cover directly be- 
him. 


fore This certainty gradually 


dwindles into hope, then fades en- 
tirely, and inevitably a trip to town 
And the pine-boarded 


and country-music dance 


is suggested. 
taverns 
halls are searched for the excitement 
the forest has failed to provide. The 
result is basically the same as hap- 
pens anywhere when groups of men 
escape from the taming pressures of 
their Men limit 
selves to two highballs at home sud- 


lives. who them- 
denly begin gulping a pint of liquor 
at a sitting. Men who usually abhor 
physical violence swing at anyone 
who jostles them in the crowd before 
the bar 

At this point the sensible thing is 
to bow to the statistics that tell us 
the great majority of deer are taken 
in the first two days of the season 
and make the best of 
poker game going, spending only a 
and late-after- 
But, in- 
stead, too many men become fanatic 
Un- 
they 


it—getting a 
few early-morning 


noon hours in the woods. 


in their craving to kill a deer. 


able to sit still any longer, 
stamp through the forest from dawn 
to dark, 


every deer within miles, steadily be- 


day after day, spooking 
coming more irritable as they strain 
their eyes and punish their exhausted 
bodies. At night violent arguments 
develop over whose turn it is to 
chop firewood or wash the dishes. 
Drinking but it 
fails to banish sullenness. 

And yet, the 


ends, the moment all chance of kill- 


becomes heavier, 


moment hunting 
ing a deer is gone for another year, 
the unsuccessful hunter relaxes. Get- 
ting out in the woods for a week, he 
tells his companions and himself, 
was what really counted. Already 
hunting’s peculiar memory trick is 
working. Already cold reality of this 
trip is dissolving and the few exciting 
seconds of the kill five or six years 
before are replacing it. 
looking ahead to next year. 


Already he’s 


The need to kill for food or pro- 


tection, except in scattered 


is gone. Yet the urge to track 


very 
cases, 


and kill wild animals is so compel- 
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ling that a larger army walks the woods 
with guns each autumn than served in 
our armed forces during World War 
II. Since the satisfaction of a craving 
hardly seems justification for killing, 
something akin to guilt walks with us. 
This guilt is behind all the ingenious 
schools of evasion, and it holds a ridicu- 
lous halo over the sport by somehow 
identifying it with wholesomeness and 
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clean living. No hunter ever kicks a 
dog, our folklore insists; no hunter 
ever beats or cheats on his wife. “‘Have 
you ever taken your boy hunting?” a 
juvenile-court judge righteously de- 
mands of a delinquent’s father. 

We are a young country, only a few 
generations removed from the frontier. 
Our nation was explored by fur hunt- 
ers, defended and expanded by men 


who learned the use of rifles while 
hunting, and our most durable heroes 
are scouts and mountain men. So it is 
only natural that we have evolved our 


traditional outdoorsman image. But 
now that this image is far removed from 
reality it also is only natural that grow- 
ing criticism is being heard. Hunting is 
wasteful and cruel, its critics insist, and 
should be outlawed. 
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We who hunt have answered few of 
these charges objectively; instead, we 
have taken refuge in our schools of 
evasion. If we discard the deception 
and admit publicly that we find pleas- 
ure in shooting animals could we justify 
the sport? Yes, we could defend it far 
more easily. Hunting is cruel only by 
human standards. Few wild animals 
die of old age, and even a poorly aimed 


‘ee 


bullet usually provides a more merciful 
death than the wilderness offers. Hunt- 
ing is certainly not wasteful; men who 
shoot for sport have never seriously 
depleted any species; on the contrary, 
our vast game herds have survived 
through the efforts of conservation 
groups composed largely of hunters. 
The one criticism that has merit is that 
hunting is overglorified, a charge best 


answered with a little honesty. But 
overshadowing everything, the sport 
has an inherent justification that renders 
criticism and defenses meaningless: 
Hunting is essential today, no longer 
to us but to the very animals we hunt, 
in the limited range now available, 
game, even tiny token herds like the 
buffalo, cannot exist without constant 
thinning. If hunting were outlawed 


tomorrow, our wildlife would enjoy 
a brief increase, then would sud- 
denly diminish from overcrowding, 
starvation and epidemic to below 
the present level, and in some cases 
perhaps to complete extinction. 

If a hundred deer attempt to win- 
ter on browse that will subsist only 
fifty, the starvation loss is more than 
half. The deer that die consume a 
share of the browse, and perhaps 
only ten or twenty are alive when 
the snow melts. Even if the survivors 
begin multiplying again, which may 
not happen if overcrowding has 
spread disease and starvation has 
affected fertility, the same wasteful 
process will recur. Confined to rel- 
atively small areas, our wild animals 
are a domestic crop that must be 
harvested annually or lost. Modern 
game biologists assert that most ma- 
jor game animals, particularly our 
whitetail deer, actually would bene- 
fit from heavier hunting. 
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Some critics stubbornly insist that 
there must be a better way to control 
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in, Pam , . we . : 4 wildlife than killing for pleasure. 


There are, in fact, two other ways. 
The first is Nature’s method. We 
could restock predatory animals. 
Since our present deer herd is far 
larger than in pre-Columbian times, 
we would need a large number of 
deer-killing animals like wolves and ~ 
mountain lions. Livestock-raising of 
course would be hard hit, and a toll 
in human life would have to be paid, 
though probably this would be no 
larger than is now lost through hunt- 
ing accidents. This is the preferable 
of the two alternatives, for the other 
is to maintain several hundred thou- 
sand full-time professional hunters 
to do exactly what fifteen to twenty 
million amateurs now pay heavily 
for the privilege of doing—con- 
trol our game herds. 

Chances are we'll do neither, for 
generation by generation the hunt- 
ing impulse will dim, just as it is 
dying in most European countries. 
With our exploding population, 
habitat to support game will shrink 
at an even faster rate. So perhaps, 
in that inexorably approaching day 
when only enough wilderness for 
parks like Yellowstone can be pre- 
served, when a handful of rangers 
will do the thinning necessary for 
token wildlife, when hunting as rec- 
reation will be a thing of the past, 
not many men will care. 

Until then we would do well to 
recognize this pastime for exactly 
what it is, the satisfaction of an in- 
stinctive urge that is allowable, de- 
sirable—in fact essential—when 
properly supervised by intelligent 
game laws. And those who cannot 
enjoy it with its bones laid bare 
would do well to leave it to those of 
us who can. THE END 
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Magic 


Unmasked 


How to walk on red-hot coals, 


charm cobras, lie on a bed of nails— 


even swallow a sword 


by Daniel P. Mannix 


@ In the little village of Banki in 
southeast India a procession of ten 
men approached a one-hundred- 
foot-long trench filled with red-hot 
coa's. They said a brief prayer, then 
stepped confidently into the glowing 
inferno—barefooted. The heat was 
so intense that spectators ten feet 
away shielded their faces, but the 
men walked deliberately on the coals 
until they reached the end of the 
trench. None was burned. 

In 1926, Roy Chapman Andrews, 
famous American explorer, was in 
Peking during a drought which had 
lasted five months. The Tashi Lama 
announced that he would pray for 
rain. Exactly at noon under a clear 
sky the Lama mounted a platform 
and began his prayer. At four forty- 
five P.M. there was a cloudburst. 

These two amazing phenomena— 
one explained by present knowledge, 
the other possible only by extraor- 
dinary coincidence—are examples 
of the mistland of magic, the area in 
which the understandable merges 
into the miraculous so gradually 
that no one can say where one ends 
and the other begins. It is a region 
of doubt where the believer sees the 
supernatural and the skeptic insists 
there’s a rational explanation. 

The trick to fire walking is that 
there is no trick. Fire walkers are 
not burned because of what is called 
“Leidenfrost’s phenomenon.” Place 
a drop of water on a red-hot metal 
dish, and the drop will not boil or 
evaporate, nor will it actually touch 
the dish. It is suspended above it by 
a cushion of vapor formed by the 
extreme heat. When the plate cools 
sufficiently to keep this vapor cush- 
ion from forming, the water touches 
the plate and boils. 


As many tourists have discov- 
ered, you cannot walk on red-hot 
coals with your shoes on. The shoes 
will catch on fire. But you can do it 
barefoot. The soles of your feet per- 
spire and form the protective vapor 
cushion. In the early part of the 19th 
Century, a magician named Julian 
Chabert used to get into an oven 
naked with a raw steak. The oven 
was heated and Chabert remained 
inside until the steak was broiled. 
Chabert wasn’t cooked because he 
perspired. 

In 1947, Dr. Craig Taylor, a 
physiologist at the University of 
California, conducted a_ similar 
experiment for the Air Force to de- 
termine a man’s chances of surviv- 
ing friction heat in a jet plane. Sev- 
eral volunteers were put in a steel 
cylinder which was heated to 212° 
F. The men suffered no harm. Then 
Taylor got in and the heat was 
raised to 262°. Except for a sunburn 
from the heated sides of the cylinder, 
he had no ill effects. 

The first magicians employed such 
little-known scientific principles. In 
addition, the Greeks had many me- 
chanical devices they used to deceive. 
When the doors of the famous laby- 
rinth at Thebes were opened, hidden 
trumpets blew “with a noise like 
thunder.” The trumpets were at- 
tached to hollow hemispheres which 
were plunged into tanks of water by 
the opening of the doors. The air in 
the hemispheres escaped through the 
trumpets, making the uncanny noise. 

Roman magicians and priests also 
used mechanical devices to impress 
the crowds. In Pompeii tourists can 
still see the statue of Isis which, his- 
torians report, could talk. Today 
you may observe how it was done. 
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A speaking tube runs inside the 
statue from a hollow base large 
enough to hide a man. 

None of these devices would de- 
ceive anyone today, but in the realm 
of “natural magic’’—little known 
physical laws—modern man is just 
as astonished by a fire walker or a 
snake charmer as an ancient Roman 
was by the talking statue of Isis. The 
most impressive tricks of modern 
magicians are illusions that go back 
beyond recorded history. The oldest 
known painting of a magician is in 
the Trois Fréres Cave in France. 
This drawing, made 10,000 years 
ago, shows a sorcerer in full cere- 
monial costume. 

We do not know what feats these 
prehistoric magicians performed, but 
we can be reasonably sure that one 
was snake charming, for handling 
poisonous serpents is an ancient art. 
Most of us are so terrified of snakes 
that anyone who handles them with- 
out harm seems gifted with super- 
natural powers. Magicians always 
have played on this belief. Pharoah’s 
magic makers were not surprised to 
see Moses cast down his staff and 
have it turn into a snake; they could 
do the same thing. Modern Gali- 
Gali men in Cairo perform this 
trick. The snake used is the Egyp- 
tian cobra which can be paralyzed by 
pressing a nerve in its neck. At a 
distance, it is readily mistaken for a 
cane until the magician throws it on 
the ground; the jolt causes the snake 
to recover, and it wriggles off. 

India is the home of snake- 
charming and seldom does a tourist 
leave that land without a photo- 
graph of a fakir tooting a flute at a 
circle of cobras. The music means 

Continued on Page 35 
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Continued from Page 32 Tomakeitmoreofan“act,”’theperformer _ ports at the head and foot of their beds so An act that often is faked is walking 
nothing; snakes can neither mayputalargerockonhischestandinvite they can brace themselves against the barefoot up a ladder of swords. The per- 
hear nor pick up air-borne vi- | amember of the audience to break itwith blow. The bigger the rock the easier on _ former first slices a piece of paper wit 
brations. But they are not a sledge hammer. There is no particular _the performer. It might kill a man if a _ the swords to prove that they are sharp, 
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blind, and they follow any mo- __ trick to lying on a bed of nails ifthe nails rock the size of a baseball were used, but _ usually cutting the paper with the uppet 
tion with their heads, feinting are close enough together. Performers _ if the boulder is fifty pounds or more he __ or lower part of the blade; the section in 
for a chance to strike. The who feature the rock-breaking have sup- _ scarcely feels it. Continued on Page 37 









charmer moves the end of the 





flute, keeping his hands near 
the mouthpiece. The snake 
sways back and forth, watch- 
p ing the flute’s tip, and so 














“dances” in time to the music. 

Even tricks that obviously 

5 are not supernatural but de- 
pend on unknown physical 
principles are regarded with 

awe. Sword swallowing, though 

not as old as fire-walking and he 

snake charming, is so ancient 

that its origin has been lost. 

Remy, the 15th Century phi- 




















































losopher, saw the trick and de- 
cided it was done with the aid 
of demons. There is no decep- a 
tion to sword-swallowing. It is eee 
dangerous, but anyone can 





leara to do it with practice. 





For three years | was a cS 
sword swallower in traveling 
carnivals. The swords are not 
rubber nor do they telescope co 
into the hilt. If you keep your 
head back correctly there is a ; 





straight line from the mouth to 
the pit of the stomach; it is 
merely necessary to accustom | 4 
your throat to cold steel. | _ 

Sword swallowers have de- 


a, ae 





veloped endless variations to 
the routine. They have swal- | 
‘ lowed red-hot swords (by first 


swallowing an asbestos scab- 


bard). tin swords that enable f 


the performer to bend his body f 

while the blade is in his throat, BF : 
several swords at one time iy 

(Mile. Clifford who was with i 

Barnum & Bailey in 1919 could i f: 

swallow ten simultaneously), abs oF 

umbrellas and lighted neon ie 

tubes. I used to do this last —~ 


stunt myself. | worked stripped 
to the waist and the light from 
the tube would shine through 
my body. I discontinued it, 
though, when a tube exploded 
as | was about to swallow it. 
Later | sawa girlin Ripley’s Be- bad 
lieve It or Not show at the New 3 F 
York World Fair swallow a 


‘move: a suit by Society Brand. Its easy elegance 
“registers an air of individuality and good taste which 






neon tube on the end of an old- 














fashioned musket. She swal- ae Sas amen of discrimination find most gratifying. This fall the 
lowed the tube halfway and Re, ae loc Kae a, 
vr - H ook is le and trim, the accent Continental, the effect ' 
then fired the gun. Its kick Nes Bi. 
. drove the tube the rest of the : very dist ‘abries, from elite weavers, lend 











way down her throat. Why she 
wasn’t killed, P'll never know, 


themselves to the finest points of tailoring—traditional with _ ae 
Society. ‘Brand. Sepa soon, and see the reasons for 


‘ Other very ancient stunts are 
“torture acts,” such as the bed 
of nails, a hallmark of the In- 
dian fakir. This is occasionally 

presented today in side shows, 
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ry BLACKBERRY FRAPPE— Pack 

| shaved ice in cocktail glass 
-~ and pour enough Hiram 
Walker's Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy to fill glass. Serve with small 
colored straws. 


bs SIDE CAR—1 oz. fresh lemon 

juice. 1 oz. Hiram Walker's 
-& Triple Sec. 1 oz. Hiram 
Walker's Brandy. Shake well with 
ice. Rub edge of cocktail glass with 
slice of lemon, then dip glass in 
powdered sugar for frosiy coating. 
Strain and serve 
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the middle is blunt. However, 
this trickery is not necessary. If 
the performer mounts the rack 
sideways so that the length of 
his foot is parallel to the blades, 
his weight will be evenly dis- 
tributed along the sword and 
he will not be cut. 

There is no trick to running 
the long, hatpinlike skewers 
through the flesh. You just do 
it. I have seen fakirs in India 
with several hundred of these 
pins in their bodies. A Hindu 
named Krinko, with whom | 
worked in a carnival, did this 
stunt five times an evening, 
using from six to twenty hat- 
pins, none of which went more 
than an eighth of an inch be- 
low the surface. I used to sew 
buttons on my wrists and but- 
ton my shirt sleeves to them. 
Krinko even ran skewers 
through his cheeks. He claimed 
it didn’t hurt and I was willing 
to take his word for it. 

Being buried alive remains a 
popular sport among the sadhu 
or holy men in India, although 
it is now against the law. As 
recently as 1957 a sadhu was 
buried alive by his followers in 
Lohardi, a village hear Jodh- 
pur. The police got word of it 
after he’d been interred about 
a day, and dug him up. He was 
in a state of trance, and un- 
harmed 

A person can exist for a sur- 
prising length of time on the 
air in a coffin if he lies quietly. 
In 1926, a fakir named Rah- 
men Bey was buried alive in a 
coffin covered with earth for 
twenty-minute periods in vari- 
ous United States theaters. 
Harry Houdini claimed that 
enough air leaked through the 
loose earth and wooden box 
to provide Bey with oxygen. 
Houdini had himself lowered 
into a swimming pool in a wa- 
tertight metal coffin where he 
remained for an hour and 
thirty-one minutes, subsisting 
only on the air in the coffin. 

If a fakir were buried only a 
few inches below ground in a 
loose box, he probably would 
starve to death before he died 
of suffocation. It has been 
claimed that fakirs have been 
buried for weeks—even 
months—but it also has been 
suggested that, after the crowd 
leaves, the fakir’s friends dig 
him up, and rebury him just 
before his supposed resurrec- 
tion. However, I believe that a 
man could be put into a hyp- 
notic trance and buried for at 





least several days without injury, much as 


The Indian fakirs’ most celebrated ported by a little tripod, over the pot. The madam concludes: “Does 


modern Theosophy, the fakir places incantations, more lifting and replacing under the same conditions?” 











an empty flowerpot on the ground, then _ of the cloth until, finally, after only three 
a bear can live through the winter ina deposits in it some earth and a dried or four minutes, before your eyes appears 
cave whose entrance is covered by snow. mango seed. He drapes a cloth, sup- a miniature mango tree bearing fruit. 
the 
trick is the Mango Tree. According to Now, after a chorus of voices, he re- reader imagine that any prestidigitator 
Madam Helena Blavatsky, founder of  veals that the seed has sprouted. More could produce the same manifestations 
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This reader does, Madam Blavatsky, 
and he'll gladly perform it for a suit- 
able sum, although mango trees are 
hard to find in the United States and 
it’s difficult to do the trick with anything 
else. The leaves and stem of the mango 
are flexible and can be rolled into a 
small space without damage; and each 
time the cloth is put in place it hides 
a larger, rolled-up mango tree. 


Have any tricks never been explained? 

Yes, many. In some cases we can 
make good guesses as to how they are 
accomplished ; others remain complete 
mysteries, 

Among the most famous phenomena 


of all times are the “singing statues” of 


Memnon. These two great sixty-foot 
colossi were built by Amenhotep III 
about 1390 B.c. on the banks of the Nile 


and for centuries they attracted little 
attention. But, after an earthquake in 
27 B.C., one of the statues began to 
“sing” when the morning sun hit it. The 
“song” was only one note, which 
Pausanias, the Greek traveler, described 
as “like the breaking of a harp string,” 
but it made the statue renowned. The 
colossus had been badly damaged by 
the earthquake, and in 196 A.D. Sep- 
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timius Severus, a pious Roman em- 
peror, had it repaired. It never sang 
again. 

Apparently the earthquake opened 
a crack in the statue and the sun 
made the air in the crack expand, 
producing the single loud note that 
was thought miraculous. It was said 
that the colossus gave a cry of greet- 
ing each morning to the rising sun. 

Benvenuto Cellini tells a more 
amazing story. He and some friends 
went one night to the ruins of the 
Colosseum, where a necromancer 
had promised to conjure up the spir- 
its of those who had died in the 
arena. He built a fire and poured on 
incense that produced a thick, white 
smoke. Then he waved his wand. 
Cellini and his companions saw faces 
appear and disappear in the smoke. 

Possibly the necromancer may 
have summoned up the spirits of the 
dead, or, concealed among the tiers 
of seats, he may have had an as- 
sistant with a magic lantern. The 
faces projected on the white smoke 
would have seemed magical in the 
16th Century. 

One of the greatest “magicians” 
was Cagliostro, a peasant who posed 
as a count and convinced some of 
the wisest men of the 18th Century 
that he could transmute base metals 
into gold. In Paris, he was chal- 
lenged to demonstrate his powers. 
The magician melted copper in an 
iron crucible, added several secret 
ingredients and stirred the mixture 
with his magic wand. When the cop- 
per cooled, it was found that part of 
the metal was now pure gold. 

Cagliostro was able to live like a 
lord with no visible means of sup- 
port, so perhaps he could transmute 
copper into gold; or his wand may 
have been hollow and filled with a 
few ounces of gold, and as the heat 
of the crucible melted the gold, it 
could have run unnoticed into the 
copper. 

Another “miracle” was the me- 
chanical chess player built in the 
18th Century by Baron von Kem- 
pelen, and which could defeat all 
opponents. The player was a life- 
sized male figure dressed in Turkish 
robes, seated on a box filled with 
elaborate machinery. The baron 
would open doors in the box and in 
the figure’s chest to show that no 
one was secreted inside. Then he 
would crank up the figure and, with 
a loud whirring of gears, the play- 
er’s arm would move and the game 
was on. The machine defeated the 
Empress Maria Theresa of Austria 
and the Emperor Napoleon. 

Robert-Houdin, the French magi- 
cian, saw the chess player in Paris 
fifty years later, and claimed that he 
was told the secret. A Polish army 

Continued on Page 40 
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officer and expert chess player, 
Worousky, who had lost both legs 
in battle, was concealed in the fig- 
ure. As the doors were opened, 
Worousky would move from one 
part of the apparatus to another 
and, since he was half the size of an 
ordinary man, he could hide in an 
incredibly small space. When the 
examination was complete, Wor- 
ousky would insert his arms into the 
arms of the player. 

John Lee, “the man they couldn’t 
hang,” has been one of the great 
enigmas of the last sixty-five years. 
Lee was convicted of murdering an 
old woman but protested his inno- 
cence and swore that he would not 
be hanged. On February 23, 1895, 
he mounted the scaffold at Exeter, 
England, but the trap refused to 
spring. Lee was removed and the 
trap tested. It worked perfectly. Lee 
was brought back and again the trap 
refused to operate. This time the 
warden stood on the trap and or- 
dered it sprung. He fell through and 
broke his leg. A third time Lee was 
brought out and once more the trap 
refused to work. Now a sandbag was 
tried and the trap operated readily. 
A fourth attempt was made to hang 
Lee and when the trap still refused 
to spring, the authorities gave up. A 


few years later Lee’s innocence was 
proved and he was released. 

No one knows the answer, but 
there’s an ingenious theory. The 
scaffold was made by prison labor 
and it had a double floor. There was 
a small alcove on one side where a 
minister stood during executions. It 
has been suggested that the car- 
penters installed a sliding board that 
tan between the double flooring 
from the alcove to the edge of the 
trap. This board had a beveled edge 
and when the minister stood in the 
alcove (which he did only during ac- 
tual executions) his weight caused 
the board to slide a fraction of an 
inch under the trap and hold it in 
place. 

Now for two completely inexpli- 
cable tricks. 

One is Houdini’s famous Chinese 
Water Torture Escape. This was the 
great escapist’s major triumph. The 
apparatus consisted of a glass box, 
watertight and large enough to hold 
a man. The box was filled with water 
and Houdini was lowered into it 
head first, his feet held by stocks 
which were locked across the top of 
the box. The box was so narrow that 
Houdini could not twist himself up- 
ward to reach the stocks, yet the 
master magician always freed him- 
self in less than three minutes. 
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How did Houdini do it? Not even 
professional magicians know. 

Another unsolved mystery is the 
Indian Rope Trick. According to 
descriptions, the fakir waves his 
hand over a coil of rope which rears 
itself rigidly into the air. A small 
boy climbs the rope and vanishes. 
The magician climbs after him with 
a knife and also vanishes. A few sec- 
onds later, parts of the boy rain 
down from the sky. The magician 
climbs down the rope, waves a wand 
over the pieces and the boy is 
miraculously restored. The rope col- 
lapses and the performers collect 
their backsheesh. 

The rope trick is mentioned in the 
Upanishads, written 2000 years ago, 
as an example of how easily the 
senses can be deceived. Apparently 
the trick was well known at the 
time. The trick also is described in 
the writings of Ibn Batuta, an Arab 
traveler in the Far East, who saw it 
performed in China in 1635. The 
Emperor Jahangir (father of Shah 
Jehan, who built the Taj Mahal) wit- 
nessed it in 1600 and a number of 
people claim to have seen it since 
then. There’s a story of a tourist who 
took motion pictures of the trick, 
and when they were developed, they 
showed only the fakir and the boy 
standing by a rope coiled on the 
ground, indicating that the trick was 
done by hypnotism. 

In 1920, Howard Thurston, the 
American magician, toured India 
and offered $1000 to anyone who 
would tell him where he could see 
the trick. He finally had to invent a 
version that was suitable for the 
stage. John Maskelyne, the great 
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English magician, offered 5000 
pounds sterling to anyone who 
could do the trick in London. A 
British major named Branson who 
lived many years in India offered 
300 pounds to anyone who would 
show him the stunt. The Magic Cir- 
cle in London has a standing offer of 
3000 guineas for anyone who can 
give them a lead on the trick. 

A few people have come forward 
with photographic evidence, A Capt. 
F. W. Holmes heard that a magician 
was doing the trick in Poona and 
rushed there with his camera. He ar- 
rived as the boy was climbing the 
rope and got a picture. The boy 


didn’t disappear or get cut to pieces... 
he just climbed down again. Later, 
when Captain Holmes’s photos were 
examined under a magnifying glass, the 
“rope” proved to be a section of bam- 
boo . . . the magician was balancing the 
pole against his stomach while the boy 
climbed it, a common act in circuses. In 
the °20’s a magician named Karachi 
appeared in London with a rope that 
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would rear itself up, and claimed the 
Magic Circle award. His rope was in 
sections and fine wires ran inside. When 
the wires were pulled taut the rope 
would stand up. Karachi (he was really 
an Englishman named Arthur Berby) 
had to keep the base of the rope covered 
with a cloth and pull the wires by 
hand to make the rope rise. The 
Magic Circle refused to give him the 
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award on the grounds that Karachi’s 
version didn’t meet the historical de- 
scriptions. 

Maybe the trick exists, but if it re- 
sembles the stunt described by Ibn 
Batuta, it can be done only by hypnosis. 
And it seems strange that a fakir who 
could hypnotize people like that should 
confine himself to a single trick. 

THE END 
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by Judge Harold R. Medina 


®@ | was born in Brooklyn in 1888 and 
one of my early recollections is of 
going once or twice with my father 
to his office on Front Street in Man- 
hattan where he read his mail. We 
took a trolley and then the Mon- 
tague Street cable car down to the 
Wall Street ferry and crossed over to 
a place which was near his office. 
Not long after that | watched my fa- 
ther and some of his friends playing 
billiards on Saturday afternoons. 
The game fascinated me. 

In the Mid-’Nineties I used to 
watch people in evening clothes 
playing in the ornate and almost 
always crowded billiard rooms of 
hotels. The ladies usually looked on 
but sometimes | saw them at the 
tables and they played a pretty good 
game. Someone told me that the 
great opera star Adelina Patti had a 
billiard table placed in the hotel 
rooms in which she stayed when she 
went on tour and that she gave exhi- 
bitions of the game to entertain her 
friends. | never had the good for- 
tune to watch any of her exhibitions, 
or to see the championship matches 
played by the great professionals, al- 
though | heard of course how excit- 
ing they were and what large bets 
were made by spectators. Everyone 
seemed interested in Willie Hoppe, 
the boy wonder, and his matches 
with such stars as Maurice Vignaux, 
young Jake Schaefer, George Slos- 

























“One of my early 
recollections is of 
watching my father 
and some of his friends 
playing billiards on 
Saturday afternoons.” 
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son, Orlando Morningstar, George 
Sutton and Kaji Yamoda. 

All of these facts sank into my 
mind and I vaguely felt that here was 
a real sport, a game of pure skill, 
with a minimum of chance, the sort 
of thing, above all, that a gentleman 
was supposed to be good at. And so 
for me a haze of glamour slowly set- 
tled around an enchanting, theoreti- 
cal billiard table and I hoped that 
some day a kindly providence might 
smile upon me and give me a bil- 
liard room of my own and the time 
to learn to play a decent game. 

It was some time after this that we 
got a nine-by-four-and-a-half-foot 
billiard table and put it in the base- 
ment room that had been used as a 
dining room when | was a baby. We 
had moved the dining room upstairs 
in back of the parlor after an exten- 
sion was built in the rear of our 
brownstone front, and this left a 
place for the billiard table. The part 
of Brooklyn in which we lived was 
not particularly fashionable but 
some of our neighbors in the same 
block also had billiard rooms, some 
of which were used several hours 
each day, especially in the evenings. 
But our billiard table was not much 
of a success. The room was too small 
for even the substandard table. My 
father’s friends lived so far away 
they seldom came to play; and my 
brother Dick and | did very little 
more than mess up the table and 
knock the tips off the cues. 





‘The Gentlemans Game 


Please bear in mind I am not talk- 
ing about pool, the game in which 
the player seeks to drive object balls 
into pockets in the corners and on 
the sides of the table. That is a horse 
of a different color. | am probably 
wrong but I associate the game of 
pool with a noisy type of individual 
who talks much of the time, even 
when his opponent is playing, and 
who is not averse to dropping his 
cue on the floor just as his adversary 
is lining up a difficult shot. 

Pool has zip and variety, | know 
that. There is straight pool, where 
you drive the balls into the pockets 
one after another, until you miss, 
after indicating which ball you in- 
tend to place in which pocket. Or 
you may have agreed to go after the 
object balls in proper order, in the 
sequence of the numbers, from | to 
15, that appear on the balls. There 
is also bottle pool in which a leather 
bottle is placed upside down in the 
center of the table and you try to 
knock it over with your cue ball 
after hitting one of the object balls. 
If you hit the bottle so hard that it 
turns rightside up instead of lying 
flat on its side you win the game. 

Then there’s Keily pool. The bot- 
tle is used in this too, but only to 
distribute little balls with numbers 
that match those on the object balls. 
Each player keeps his number to 
himself. Every time a player makes 


a scratch—as when the cue ball ' 
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$595. The famous ACES (S.S. EXCALIBUR and 
EXETER)offer cruise fares from $963, First Class. 
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Continued from Page 42 boisterous; at least, | always have sup- 
posed it was intended to be that way. 

Cowboy pool, however, is something 
to give an honest-to-goodness billiard 
player the creeps. It is probably called 
cowboy because of the hallooing and 
general confusion. There is a cue ball 
and three other balls of different colors 
and you score by making billiard shots 
or by pocketing the object balls or by 


doing both at the same time. The points 
run up fast, especially as it is not neces- 
sary to call your shots in advance. I 
know many players who like pool, but 
the game has never appealed to me. 


goes into one of the pockets, or fails to 
hit any of the other balls on the table 
due to faulty aim or a miscue—or 
someone pockets the ball that bears his 
number, he puts a dime or a quarter in 
the pot; and the player who pockets the 
ball with his own number gets the pot. 
It’s not difficult to imagine all the pos- 
sibilities of profit and loss. The game is 


What is billiards anyway? The Amer- 
ican textbook, Collender’s Modern 
Billiards, published in 1881, tells how 
Cathire More, King of Ireland, who 
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died in A.D. 148, left “fifty billiard 
balls of brass, with the pools and 
cues of the same material”; and 
probably the ancient Greeks and 
Romans as well as the Egyptians 
knocked balls around tables of one 
kind or another. The British have a 
long tradition of billiards, played on 
tables much larger than our standard 
size, which is five by ten feet. Their 
tables have narrow three-inch pock- 
ets and they use smaller balls than 
ours. The scoring system is more 
complicated than ours and the gen- 
eral idea is to drop an object ball or 
the cue ball into a pocket and also to 
cause the cue ball to come in con- 
tact with the object balls. Snooker, 
which I shall not describe, seems to 
be a popular modern version in 
England, Canada and elsewhere in 
the Commonwealth. 

The French and American game 
of billiards is played on a standard- 
size table with three ivory balls, one 
red and two white. The two con- 
testants use the white balls, one of 
which has a black dot, as their cue 
balls throughout the game. One 
player shoots until he misses, then 
his adversary begins. The object is to 
make as many successive caroms as 
possible. A carom is made when the 
cue ball hits either of the object balls 
and then the other. Sounds easy, 
doesn’t it? But try it sometime. To 
make it more difficult for the good 
players and plaguy for the poor 
tyro thin chalk lines may be drawn 
the length and width of the table 
eighteen inches from the side and 
end cushions. These lines form a 
series of squares and rectangles, and 
a larger rectangle in the center of the 
table. At 18.1 balk-line billiards the 
player is allowed only one carom be- 
fore he must drive one of the object 
balls out of balk, that is to say out 
of one of the squares or rectangles 
formed by the balk lines, except the 
rectangle in the middle of the table; 
and at 18.2 he is allowed two caroms. 
These games were introduced when 
professional players found it too 
easy to score points by developing 
the rail nurse. They could nurse the 
two object balls along the rail and 
around corners, by nice calculation 
and a delicate stroke, running up a 
thousand points or more in a single 
inning. 

In three-cushion billiards, the 
most difficult of all, the cue ball 
must hit three cushions before mak- 
ing the carom by striking the second 
object ball. The rage for three- 
cushion billiards by professionals 
and exceptionally gifted amateur 
players in my opinion induced many 
others to take it up, and after spend- 
ing half an hour or so without scor- 
ing a point many of them became 
bored to death and gave up billiards. 








It is depressing to see players of my 
class working away at three-cushion 
and making very little progress on 
the scoring rack. 

The good players are extremely 
skillful at controlling the balls, keep- 
ing them together and thus making 
a long string of points, scoring one 
point or marker for each carom. 
Their draw shots vary from dead- 
ball draws of a few inches to some 
that travel the length of the table 
while the first object ball is driven 
around the table or up and down 
and into position for the next shot. 
Massés seem absolutely incredible; 
they travel around a ball, or out and 
back and do all sorts of impossible 
things. Then there are banks, fol- 
lows, kisses, off-the-cushion and 
around-the-table shots. 

The habitué of the game knows 
the angles, the resiliency of the cush- 
ions and how to apply “English” by 
hitting the cue ball to the right or 
left of its center, and this serves the 
double purpose of giving the first 
object ball a certain direction and 
twist while at the same time affect- 
ing the direction and speed of the 
cue ball before and after it strikes a 
cushion. They say it was impossible 
to place the balls on the table in such 
a position that Willie Hoppe or 
Charley Peterson, who I am told is 
still alive and frisky out in Cali- 
fornia, or a few of the other “old 
masters” could not make the shot. 
For example, the three balls could 
be placed closely nudged into three 
corners of the table or along one of 
the rails a foot or so apart and these 
experts would not only make the 
carom but bring the balls into a 
reasonable position for the next shot. 

To most people of my generation 
Willie Hoppe and billiards are syn- 
onymous. When he died recently he 
left a gap no other billiard player 
can ever fill. He was a good friend of 
mine, even if our paths crossed only 
occasionally. I first met him about 
twenty years ago at the Buffalo Club 
in Buffalo, New York. To me and to 
a host of others he was not only a 
magnificent billiard player but one 
whose life and conduct generally 
made “The Gentleman’s Game” a 
vivid and unforgettable reality. 

Once you get a glimmer of under- 
standing of how the experts do these 
impossible things you experience for 
the first time the extraordinary fasci- 
nation and pull of the game. It is 
foolishness to say that billiards is 
just a question of practice makes 
perfect, like shuffleboard or throw- 
ing horseshoes or flipping cards into 
a hat. This game is a science; and it 
is no mean intellectual feat to mas- 
ter the basic physics of the game. 
The angles are all there, and dia- 
monds marked along the side and 





end rails of the table divide it into seg- 
ments. With running “English” the cue 
ball comes off the cushion at one angle, 
with reverse “English” it comes off at 
a different angle; and the “English” 
you impart may be more or less. The 
cue ball acts in a certain ascertainable 
way when it is hit on the left side or the 
right or on the top or on the bottom or 
in the center or in between any of these 


spots; and the first object ball behaves 
in a certain way when it bounces off 
the cushion depending on how the cue 
ball was hit to begin with. Incidentally, 
it is not at all easy to hit the cue ball 
exactly in the center, without any drag 
or follow and without any “English.” 

Mechanics, workmen and white- 
collar employees are often seen in pub- 





show and making runs of fifteen or 
twenty points, which is not bad for a 
man who has no time to hang around 
a billiard table all day practicing; and 
as a result, | have heard people say 
that you don’t have to be bright to play 
good billiards. Well, everything is rela- 
tive, of course, and I do not say that the 
scientific features of billiards can be 


lic billiard rooms putting on a good 


understood only by an Einstein. Also, 








The Hawaiian word Aloha has a 
multitude of tender meanings — hello, 
welcome, farewell and I love you. On 
Maui Isle you'll feel it in the most 
heart-warming hospitality you’ve ever 
known. Even the scenery outdoes itself 
in an effort to please. You'll fall in love 
with Hana, a dreamy tropic heaven. 
You'll be thrilled by majestic Halea- 
kala, spectacular volcano in Hawaii 





Beach near Lahaina, Maui, Hawaiian Islands 


What Aloha means on Maui Isle 


National Park. You'll find enchant- 
ment in verdant [ao Valley and along 
the golden beaches of Lahaina Village, 
once the capital of the old Hawaiian 
Monarchy. Maui, like all the Islands 
of the 50th State, has fine hotels, shops 
and food. Honolulu, on Oahu, Kauai 
and Hawaii Islands are but minutes 
away by modern airlines. Plan now to 
make your “lifetime dream” come true. 


4% hours from the West Coast—10 hours from the East by JET! 
A pleasant four and a half days by ship. 
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Pian to spend at least two nights 
on one of the outer isiands. 


See your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Company, or write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU, 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D0, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. © Offices in New York, Chicago, Sen Francisco 
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COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI... Cognac Polignac 
offers leisurely pleasures for an educated taste —a seductive 
bouquet to savor slowly, the deep classic flavor of a great 
cognac, After dinner, of course — but as appropriate served 
over ice, or as a tall drink, any time. Cognac Polignac is 

the only cognac whose superb quality is controlled from grape 
to glass by the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

80 AND 84 PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
FOUR POLIGNAC 
SNIFTER GLASSES 
WITH GOLD EMBLEMS, 
AS SHOWN, SHIPPED 
TO YOU FROM FRANCE. 
SEND $1. CASH OR 
CHECK PAYABLE TO 
DHP P.O. BOX 2645, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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remember that ac- 
complishment in any field requires 
motivation as well as intelligence. 
These and white-collar 
workers know what they want to do 
and they are not so dumb, quite the 
contrary. Indeed, | am not sure that 
they are not putting it over on the 
rest of 


it is well to 


artisans 


much 
about physical possessions and so- 
cial position. What is more, these 
men observe the etiquette of the 


us who worry too 


game at all times and seldom fail to 
show that courtesy and considera- 


tion for the comfort and feelings of 


others that mark the presence of a 
gentleman—no interruptions, no 
lighting of pipes and cigarettes when 
someone clse is lining up a shot, no 
loud talking, no suggestions of how 
a shot should have been played un- 
til after the game is over. 

But the physical facts concerning 
the balls, the angles and the table 
are mere child’s play compared with 
the stroke. This is the baffling, frus- 
trating, mysterious part of the game. 
I suppose this is true to some extent 
with every sport, certainly with ten- 
nis, hockey, golf and baseball. The 
most difficult task for most players 
is to keep the cue straight on its 
path, and then there is that infernai 
temptation, or compulsion, to look 
up. You have your eyes—or some- 


she ste teeter ote ote ate nt nto oe fe fe be ne feat aa ae ofa fe 


times one eye—riveted on the cue 
tip and the precise spot you want to 
hit on the cue ball, and then, just a 
fraction of a second before the im- 
pact of the cue tip on the cue ball, 
you look up. Why, O why, do youdo 
this? The person who patents a cure 
for this ought to become a multi- 
millionaire. 

The real secrets, however, lie hid- 
den in muscle and nerve control. It 
is uncanny the way you can learn to 
relax a particular muscle in your 
shoulder or forearm so that you can 
bring it into play to give just the 
right flick to the wrist. The hand is 
full of tiny nerves and muscles and 
no delicate strokes are possible un- 
til you learn how to control and use 
them. Most of the players of even 
moderate skill learn to play left- 
handed to avoid using the bridge; it 
is easier to do this than you might 
suppose. After I had learned to play 
billiards left-handed, | found that it 
was not at all difficult to shave with 
my left hand so as to reach places 
around my mustache and the left 
side of my face, and | have always 
used a straight razor. 


But let us return to my billiards 
autobiography. Thirty years or more 
slip by during which the demands of 
my profession leave me little time 


RENAULT Dauphine 


There is no single reason why the Renault Dauphine is the largest selling 4-door imported car in America today. It 


simply sums up what a car should be. Low in initial cost, in upkeep, and for replacement parts. Low in gasoline con- 
sumption (many Dauphine owners report up to 40 mpg). Handling that’s precise, sure, relaxed — even in mud, snow, 
or ice. Classic styling, never out of date. Smooth quiet riding comfort at expressway speeds. And such extras as wind- 
shield washers, deluxe heater, and child-proof safety locks, included as standard equipment. Discover 


the many other reasons why, at one of the 1000 authorized Renault dealers in United States and 


- 


Canada. Drive the Dauphine, product of 62 years’ experience in designing fine and satisfying cars 








for billiards or anything else except 
golf in the summer. Time, I think, is 
beginning to run out; pretty soon I 
shall have to give up golf if my back 
keeps troubling me, and I had better 
try to find some substitute. Then I 
realized that | had always been in 
love with billiards; I recalled partic- 
ular incidents that had brought the 
notion of learning to play the game 
back to me from time to time, such 
as an occasional game with my 
brother-in-law Stanley Hillyer at a 
billiard parlor on East 86th Street, in 
New York, or watching undergrad- 
uates play in one of the clubs at 
Princeton. And then someone in- 
vited me to see an exhibition match 
of 18.2 balk-line billiards at New 
York’s University Club. I had a lot 
of friends at the University Club and 
I decided to join for the special and 
deliberate purpose of learning to 
play billiards. O happy hour when I 
took this step! 

My billiard playing was so atro- 
cious that it was not easy to get any- 
one to play with me. All I seemed to 
do was bang the balls around and 
this caused opponents to lose their 
stroke. (Incidentally, and to avoid 
misunderstanding on this point, I 
still bang the balls around, though 
perhaps not so much as at first.) But 
| had one good point: I knew so lit- 
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tle about the game that I left set-ups 
all the time. This was the beginning 
of a beautiful friendship with A. 
Montefiore Gilpin, and when 
“Monty” died some years later he 
asked his executor to see that his bil- 
liard cue was given to me. It’s in the 
billiard room of the library building 
at my home in Westhampton, Long 
Island. 

None of the players at the Univer- 
sity Club was especially good, ex- 
cept Francis and Edgar Appleby 
and one or two others—and they 
played so well that it seemed impos- 
sible for any of the rest of us to 
amount to anything. But we all gath- 
ered in the old billiard room on the 
mezzanine floor every Wednesday 
night. We would play a game of 100 
points, then stop at the taproom for 
a couple of drinks, have dinner and 
play another 100 points or more 
after dinner. This was an education 
for me—not just an education in bil- 
liards but also in the art of living. 

And so on November 1, 1947, I 
started to take billiard lessons with 
that wonderful man Leonard Howi- 
son. Goodness knows how old he is. 
The other day I was reading in 
Willie Hoppe’s Thirty Years of 
Billiards, published in 1925, of an 
occasion in Paris in 1902 when he 
and Howison watched a match 
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RENAULT Caravelle 


There are many reasons why the Renault Caravelle is America’s most wanted (and attainable!) car. It is the most convertible of convertibles —with 
a soft top and a hard detachable top; soft top alone; or hard permanent top. The Caravelle is a startlingly beautiful car. Each of the 6 rich colors is 
individually harmonized with a handsomely appointed interior. Throughout, there is a planned feeling of luxury: a hand-crafted sculptured front, wall- 


to-wall carpeted trunk, front seats individually adjustable to your personal comfort. And with it all, the practicality of Renault. engineering, the sure- 
footedness of rear-engine traction. The Caravelle can be your one-and-only car. r 


Certainly it will be your favorite one! 























between Saylor and Alvarez from the 
gallery of the Olympia billiard amphi- 
theater, and Howison then was one of 
the leading professionals in the game. 
Anyway, Howison watched me try a 
couple of shots and said: “Well, with 
that bang of yours it will take about seven 


years to develop any kind of a stroke.” 
Whether he really meant it, or was 
merely a good judge of character, I shall! 
never know. 

But I am not easily discouraged and 
that made me more than ever deter- 
mined to learn to play a good enough 


game at least not to make a nuisance of 
myself. It is like golf; there is no fun play- 
ing with someone who is always hitting 
the ball off into the woods. Even a fair 
to middling billiard player does not like 
to play with someone who has no stroke; 
it puts him off his game. 
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front! New in concept. . 
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Drive, for thrust 


efficiency. It converted the beauty of compound 
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size and price range, you'll find more features, 
more performance, more value! This fall is your 
best time of all to own a new Evinrude. See 
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in the Yellow Pages under ‘“‘Outboard Motors’’). 
Free 24-page catalog—write: Evinrude Motors, 
4001 North 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. (Jn 
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For years I took a billiard 
lesson with Howison every 
Wednesday morning at eight 
o’clock. They have been less 
frequent since my so-called 
retirement on March 1, 1958. 
For some strange reason my 
court work seems to keep me 
busier than before and now 
that I am not supposed to have 
anything to do everyone is 
after me to do something. But 
I shall get back to the regular 
schedule of lessons with Howi- 
son next year, I hope. 


Is billiards dead? I should 
say not. Of course there are 
distractions now: automobiles, 
movies, television and a sort of 
universal neurotic rushing from 
one thing to another. Naturally 
the young people take a dim 
view of any game that is so 
difficult to play well. Even at 
the University Club, in order 
to provide additional facilities 
for lunch they took away our 
old billiard room on the mez- 
zanine, eliminated two of our 
tables and pushed us up to a 
room on the fifth floor that 
used to be part of the library. 
But we still survive and every 
once in a while some young- 
ster of forty-five or fifty joins 
our little group and we rejoice. 

Not even the craziest and 
most time-consuming features 
of modern life in America, in- 
cluding of course cocktail par- 
ties with from two to four 
hundred people of both sexes 
milling around, each talking at 
full voice and no one listening 
to what is said by the others, 
can or will kill billiards. As I 
travel around the country mak- 
ing occasional little speeches I 
always run across a few pre- 
cious souls who have just been 
playing billiards and who 
wouldn’t give it up for the 
world. 

And I read in The New 
York Times a year or so ago 
that Smith College in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, had 
installed a billiard table in the 
physics department to “teach 
some principles of atomic 
energy.” The announcement 
continued: “By playing, the 
students will observe how the 
collision of the billiard balls in 
some instances behave as do 
atoms when they collide. Stu- 
dents not enrolled in physics 
may use the table but it is 
hoped that they will also learn 
something about this subject 
while enjoying themselves.” 
THE END 








Florida’s memorial to the composer of its state song is Carillon Tower at White Springs, on the Suwannee River. 
Daily carillon concerts entertain while animated scenes depict the stories of Foster’s most popular melodies. 


Gulf Coast marshlands, between St. Marks and Cedar 
Key, are noted for wing shooting. Few places in U. S. 
offer the variety of wild fowl that migrate here in 
season (generally mid-November to mid-January). 


Join the fishing fun on numerous lakes and rivers in 
North Florida. Big bass, bream and catfish are the 
usual catches. Many salt-water fish of fighting big- 
game caliber give battle in off-shore Gulf waters. 


GET THIS BRAND NEW GUIDE FREE! Completely revised with latest information, = > 
tour maps, handsome color photos, 100 pages of fascinating details about all nine Florida ii l@rida 


vacation regions. Mail coupon today! 
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North 
Florida 


one of Florida’s nin@é vacation regions 


A guide for roaming 
Suwannee River country 


Many people are surprised to come upon the Suwannee 
River in North Florida. It’s like meeting an old friend 
you had thought existed only in a song. 

Stephen Foster melodies, whispered out from Caril- 
lon Tower, help enrich this fascination. So does the 
haunting loveliness of the Suwannee itself winding 
languorously through wooded gamelands. 

White Springs, Ellaville, Fannin Springs, and Old 
Town proudly proclaim their location—on the Suwan- 
nee River. Stop at their roadside restaurants to learn 
why Suwannee catfish are held in savory esteem. Take 
a sightseeing cruise on a sternwheeler riverboat. Or 
step into a horse-drawn carriage and be driven over 
scenic river-bank trails. 

While you are in North Florida visit Tallahassee, 
capital city, and Killearn Gardens State Park where 
the flowers don’t know it is winter. Drop down to the 
Gulf of Mexico to tan on sun-bleached sands, for blue- 
water bathing, and excellent deep-sea fishing. 

Much as you will want to linger in this friendly 
land, do see all nine Florida regions. The new book, 
Guide to Florida Vacations, is just the help you need 
to plan your tour. It is also a handy what-to-see 
reference, everywhere you roam in Florida. To get 
your free copy, simply mail the coupon. 





Popular resorts for inexpensive family vacations are 
found around the large lakes east and south of 
Gainesville. Their clear, spring-fed waters are excel- 
lent for swimming, boating, skiing, as well as fishing. 


State of Florida » Room 2001-C 

Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 

Without charge or obligation, please send me your 
free book—Guide to Florida Vacations. 
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@ Time has gone by since the new law—the Street Offences 
Act, 1959—was passed to get the streetwalkers off the streets 
of London and the other big towns; it is possible now to get 
an idea of what the effect has been. 

The most obvious is that up till now it has done what it 
intended to do. Gerrard Street and the other promenades are 
entirely changed. There are no longer young or middle-aged 

| ( ) \ | )( ) \ ; women standing in every other doorway, or sauntering along 
4 , ; . a strictly limited area of the sidewalk, dressed in too tight 
and too short skirts, with high heels, overpainted, and swing- 
ing a big handbag. The words “Hullo, darling,” no longer 

greet me as I pass by. 
( } OO¢ | - | IV to Is it an advantage? The only resolute “No” I have heard 
: came from a young Canadian woman journalist, who said to 
me the other day: “London is so dull now at nights. The girls 
gave those side streets some color and life. My husband and 
| | 1] | | O. I miss them.” That is speaking rather strongly, but at least I 
would endorse it as far as to say | never minded them. | ama 
quite male-looking male, and | go about alone a fair amount, 
. so I would be natural game. But I never had what the British 
| da r| Ing papers still call “a certain suggestion” made to me unless | 
: hesitated or otherwise showed what might be interest; and 


in Palladium 


announced by 


ZY) Jacl ye 


*“Seashark Supreme” 


always the merest shake of the head was enough to end the 
proposal. 

by Ray mond Postgate However, many people were undoubtedly annoyed by the 
girls’ presence, and they must be pleased. What they have 
done is only to sweep the dirt under the carpet, but then they 


/: Decal 


wrist watch for men. Ashandsome ' probably never expected to do more than that. Only the silli- 
as il is thin, the nique one-piece | . a ‘ J 
ease is made of gleaming white est spoke as if turning the girls off the streets would end pros- 
ty meen em aie titution. They have turned them off with a minimum of 
waterproof, precision movement trouble too. There have been one or two cases in which over- 
See it at your favorite jeweler, P . : “ . 29 
si Nl Gh hte: Ode Ge zealous policemen arrested girls who said “Hullo, darling 
or you from Lucien Piccard, 550 to their own brothers, but very few such mistakes have been 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Approximate : ‘ : 4 
price, Federal Tax included. $225, made, considering everything. 
T | > ite ecce ic re 7 > 2eft cleari y « > 
P A | | A D | U M One quite eccentric result of the street clearing was shown 
4a 4 4 . . . - ~ ° ° 
Ades P almost immediately by a series of successful jewel robberies 
—a precious metal - 
of the platinum group at night in London, which caught the police unprepared. 
*latinum Metals Divisio | os a : ? 9 : P : 
_. _ Platinum Metals Division, It’s the fault of that Act,” said one of the detectives to the 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., } 


67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. | press. “The girls used to notice when anything funny was 


up—they hadn't got much else to do, walking about—and 
they'd tip us off.” Nowadays, the police depend on the 
ordinary narks, and have to do without street-girl volun- 
teers. It wasn’t a very wide or reliable source of informa- 
tion; but it was something. Continued on Page 53 
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SAS 
CUTS THE 
FARE 
TO PUT 
YOU THERE 


It’s always romantic on the Spanish Steps in Rome. But at Christmas, this city is a dream come to life! 


EUROPE is for you...NOW! 


You can start packing up your favorite travel dreams. These SAS 
17-day economy excursions are a do-it-now bargain. You save up to 
$136 in beautiful cash through March 31. You’re in Europe during 
the sophisticated season. You sightsee extra cities at no extra fare. 
And all from only $35 down. Ah-h, happy you, listening to your 
heart and budget—even if you have to move next summer’s vaca- 
tion to this winter! Your SAS travel agent has all the tempting facts, 
transatlantic or transpolar. 


SAS —Happiest Combination in the Jet Age 
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SEE the pomp of history. And buy home Two can fly to Europe in SAS economy class 
decorations or a foreign car at savings that for less than one in first class. Great for 
can cover your trip. business men or married couples. 
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THRILL to a ski holiday in Switzerland, ENJOY DC-8C speed plus a Maitre de Cabine 
Austria, Italy, Scandinavia. Attend the fes- for added personal service—exclusive SAS 
tivals and art exhibits, too. jet combination. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIREINVES SYSTEM 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


PLANNING MADE EASY! Send me folders: 17-day excursions with 


extra cities, Travel Planner with tours, Ski Holidays, Car Hire. 
Mr./Mrs./Miss_— 

Address 
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My SAS Travel Agent is 
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Continued from Page 50 

Of course, the girls are trying to 
get round the Act; you can’t de- 
prive tens of thousands of women of 
their livelihood without some re- 
sistance. And they were tens of 
thousands. In 1945 there were two 
thousand convictions for soliciting 
in England and Wales and in 1958 
there were over nineteen thousand; 
moreover, everybody knew that was 
only a tithe of the women who ac- 
tually were in the trade. From time 
to time the police would “‘nick”’ some 
of them, and under the old Act they 
were fined £2 ($5.60). In about four 
hours a prostitute working Park 
Lane could collect (by her own ac- 
count) “four or five clients” and 
make certainly ten times the fine. 
The new Act fines them £10 for the 
first solicitation, £25 for the next, 
and £25 with a prison sentence 
thereafter. On the face of it, that put 
an end to the trade. 

The girls were not going to give it 
up without a struggle. The first 
device they used was the putting up 
of post-card-size advertisements in 
the windows of news agents and 
other small shops in the districts 
where they'd been operating. These 
were all unadventurous in phras- 
ing; they gave a telephone number 
or an address, and offered “massage” 
or mentioned a beautiful “model” 
named “Lucille” or some other 
fancy name. A common device was 
to propose “French lessons.” A 
genuine French teacher has written 
in fury to the Manchester Guardian 
because he can no longer advertise 
his profession ; his telephone is rung 
incessantly by clients who com- 
pletely misunderstand him. Nor has 
he found a safe turn of phrase yet: 
“real French lessons’ was even 
worse, 

But the trouble about the post- 
card advertisements is that if their 
meaning is clear to the average cus- 
tomer, it is also clear to the police, 
who have already begun to warn the 
news agents. A small news agent 
doesn’t want to be charged with 
causing a nuisance by attracting 
crowds on the sidewalk, and still less 
of making money out of prostitu- 
tion; so most of the cards, in Lon- 
don anyway, seem to have come 
down again. 

Printed small advertisements, us- 
ing the same phrases, in the less 
reputable magazines are less easy 
to stop. I expect there will be a 
strong effort made soon. But if the 
girl concerned has a telephone it’s 
going to be very difficult to prevent 
her. Under what Act can you prose- 
cute an advertisement which gives 
only a telephone number and what 
is considered a “‘saucy”’ French fem- 
inine name? None that I know. 





A journalist I know claims to have 
seen what is in effect a revival of 
Harris’s List of the Covent Garden 
Ladies. This guide (whose importance 
I think I am the only historian to have 
realized) was issued during the latter 
part of the 18th Century and was very 
precise. A most interesting book: Miss 
Lister’s breasts in the 1788 edition 
were described as “‘white hillocks, firm, 


elastic, that heave at every touch,” 
but criticisms were also included (“‘teeth 
rather blackened” was said about an- 
other lady). The current revival is said 
to be as detailed, wholly eulogistic and 
expensively produced on glossy pa- 
per. Maybe; but even so it’s another 
dead end. It has to contain addresses, 
and the police will run the landlords 
in for keeping a bawdy house. 





Where have the girls gone, anyway? 
Only a few simple-minded moralists 
say that they’ve abandoned their trade 
and lead a virtuous life. The chief 
woman probation officer at Bow Street 
police station, who should know if 
anyone does, says it is still a mystery. 
“I’m like a hen without chickens,” 
she told me. In the old days there used 

Continued on Page 56 
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to be some thirty harlots a day 
brought up, and she would talk to 
the newcomers, and perhaps put 
them on a different road. Now 
there’ll be one case at most. Where 
to find her flock she doesn’t know. 
“All I can say is that in one dis- 
trict” (she wouldn’t say which) “‘it’s 
almost impossible to buy a bean- 
shooter.” 

Beanshooter? Yes. One way of 
keeping business going is to hire a 
room with a window on the street. 
You lean out of it and indicate your 
trade, and if you can’t attract atten- 
tion any other way, you try a bean- 
shooter. I wouldn't have believed it 
on any less serious-minded author- 
ity, and I can’t imagine there’s any 
future in it. ve never myself been 
hit in the back of the neck with a 
dried bean, but I don’t think it’s a 
good sales approach and I am sure 
the police can stop it as a “nuisance” 
in the legal sense. 

Some girls practice the rather des- 
perate remedy of walking fast about 
the West End, instead of patrolling a 
beat, and hoping to catch clients in 
passing, with a quickly dropped 
word. But the same girl who reck- 
oned she could make a fine living on 
four hours’ work in Park Lane be- 
fore the Act said it took her twelve 





Ht 
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hours now, and working all day 
long. “You know, it’s a case for the 
phone now. And just try and get a 
room with a phone in the West 
End.” 

In fact, if anyone now is thinking 
of taking up the trade—and, truly, I 
do not advise it—the best thing to 
do seems to be to become a “car 
girl.’ It appears that you can rent a 
car from the sort of man who is in- 
terested in the trade; it will cost you 
$35 to $50 a week. The only real dif- 
ficulty is parking. You mustn’t stay 
too long in one place; you mustn’t 
park on the wrong side of the road 
or call attention to yourself in any 
very blatant way. With those restric- 
tions, it looks as though a certain 
number of them have found a way 
round the Act. But only a small pro- 
portion can have cars. For the rest, 
we shall probably ultimately have a 
system of call girls, of touts and 
taxidrivers, and of so-called clubs. 
Certainly, prostitution won't van- 
ish; a trade which has, even by offi- 
cial figures, multiplied by nine since 
1945 is not put out of business sc 
easily. 

Persons like myself, whose minds 
were formed under the double train- 
ing of woman suffragists and social 
reformers, are particularly perplexed 
by the growth of prostitution. The 
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causes of it have all been removed. 
We had no doubt, before World 
War I, what they were; they were 
economic and legal. Women by na- 
ture were pure, we had learned; they 
were forced into this life by the fact 
that women’s wages were low, em- 
ployment was very uncertain, and 
most careers were barred to them. 
In addition, they had few rights as 
against men, and were often under 
the domination of scoundrels. The 
only other remaining cause, when 
these excuses failed, was “the drink,” 
which was responsible for what was 
usually phrased as “many a down- 
fall.” This analysis was supported 
by all social investigators, and by 
the girls themselves. When ques- 
‘tioned, they all turned out to have 
had originally the highest moral in- 
Stincts, being often clergymen’s 
daughters, but to have been forced 
into their mode of living by pov- 
erty, unemployment and bad men. 
Nothing, they told the investiga- 
more sincere than their 
desire to escape from their trade; it 


tors, was 


was true, however, that when other 
jobs were found for them they were 
often oddly unwilling to 
them. 


accept 


rhis diagnosis seemed absolutely 
certain. It was opposed only by a 
group to whom nobody could pay 


any serious attention. They were 
mostly old gentlemen-about-town, 
with red faces, white mustaches and 
tall gray hats, who said that the girls 
liked the life, God bless °em, and 
were not subjects for either compas- 
sion or reprobation. Their phrases 
were of a kind not suited for consid- 
eration and evaluation by properly 
qualified experts in social institutes; 
and they were not so considered and 
evaluated. 

Well, for a dozen years now there 
has been full employment in Britain, 
and any girl who wanted to could 
get a job—sometimes, especially in 
offices, a job paid much more than 
she was worth. Every trade has been 
thrown open to women, with very 
few exceptions, and women’s rights 
have been so extended that there has 
been at least one effort to found a 
Men's Protection Association. Even 
the heavy drinking of Victorian days 
has disappeared. But during the 


same dozen years the number of 


women offering themselves for sale 
in the West End has multiplied by 
nine. There must be other reasons 
for harlotry than those we knew. It 
cannot be that the detestable old 
men in Ascot top hats had the ex- 
planation. But perhaps there was 
just a strain of truth in what they 
said. 


THE END 
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A budding chef at the 
Vienna Hotel School 
displays his handiwork : 
the classic local 

dinner of Wiener schnitzel 
and sautéed 

potatoes with parsley. 


Hotel trainees serve 
a practice dinner 
while an instructor 
observes carefully, 


Student Innkeepers of Vienna 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


@ Fraulein Mitzi was heartbroken. It 
could happen to anybody, anywhere. 
But why did it have to happen to her, to 
burn a veal roast, on the day of her 
examination at the Vienna Hotel School? 
That, and the spilled beer too. ‘ . 

She gave a deep sigh. Mitzi Huber 
(I'm not using her real name because 
people in the hotel business like to be 
discreetly anonymous) is twenty-two, 
well assembled and pretty. She has 
chestnut-colored hair, a visible halo of 
charm and a musical voice. 

I asked her about the spilled beer. 

“Oh, that was during the banquet 
which Chancellor Julius Raab gave at 
the school a few months ago. The glass 
slipped out of my hand and the beer 
landed behind the coat collar of a 
provincial governor. He was really 
charming about it. Got up all wet and 
apologized to me. Said he'd always 
wanted to take a beer shower. But it was 
terrible, with all the professors sitting 
around. And now the disastrous veal 
roast on top of all. It wasn’t badly 
burned. I guess | pushed it too far inside 
the oven and it got a little touch of—oh, 
you know, don’t you?” 

Yes, I knew. 

““My mother always says that some 
dishes are actually improved by being 
slightly burned. We own a nice little 
hotel near Salzburg where mother does 
all the cooking. Did you ever try a beef 
goulash that was left on the fire a little 
too long?” 

There had been other accidents that 
morning at the Vienna Hotel School. A 
fellow student of Mitzi’s, acting as bar- 
man, had spilled an experimental Mar- 
tini on a teacher’s suit. 
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“Too bad,” Mitzi said. “It will leave 
stains. It wasn’t a dry Martini.” And a 
girl in the dining room had let a soup 
plate crash to the floor. 

No wonder, said Mitzi, who is en- 
dowed with the Austrian genius for, 
casual apology and practical compro- 
mise, everybody’s nerves were on edge at 
the end of the school year. A ten-hour 
workday for the past eight months. And 
now all these horrible written and oral 
examinations. The curriculum included 
more than twenty different subjects. 
German, English, French. Geography. 
Tourism and public relations, hotel 
management, housekeeping, cooking, 
composition of menus, cost analysis, 
knowledge of wines and cocktails. The 
various kinds of service. And lots of 
theory—awful theory. Citizenship and 
law. And secretarial work. Bookkeeping, 
correspondence, arithmetic, shorthand, 
typing. Too much for a girl who wants 
nothing but a desk clerk’s job in a nice 
hotel. 

“And there are the invisible subjects, 
as we call them,” Mitzi went on. “Tidi- 
ness, professional hygiene, guest psy- 
chology, discipline. Look at the notice on 
the door of Frau Direktor’s office.” 

The notice said, “PERSONAL INTER- 
CESSIONS ON BEHALF OF PUPILS STRICTLY 
FORBIDDEN. WITHOUT EXCEPTION. URGENT 
INQUIRIES TO BE MADE TO THE CLASS 
SPEAKER DURING NOON BREAK.” 

I asked Mitzi what had happened to 
the burned veal roast. 

“The members of the jury—teachers 
and invited experts—had to taste it, of 
course. They gave me a ‘3’—satisfac- 
tory—on it, which is pretty terrible. The 
rest of my classmates didn’t do much 
better though. I was sorry for the jury 
who had to Continued on Page 61 
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eat that meal. Vitello tonnato, 
consommé, rissoles Pompadour, bro- 
chet a Tanchois, roast veal— 
burned—with fried salsify sauce 
Tyrolienne, filet de porc Wellington, 
Tafelspitz mit Burgunder-sauce, souf- 
flé au chocolat, tranche au Curacao, 
savarin Cardinal, parfait. They must 
have been exhausted when they had 
their demitasse.” 

I had met Fraulein Mitzi rather 
casually a few weeks earlier at a 
Vienna Hotel School reception. The 
school is installed in the former 
town palace of Prince Starhemberg, 
an Austrian nobleman who died a 
few years ago after a checkered 
political career. The palace is lo- 
cated in Vienna’s Third District, 
popular with diplomats, in a street 
named after Jean Jaurés, the French 
labor leader. It’s across from the 
Soviet Embassy and the Russian 
Orthodox Church of Saint Nicholas. 

The school building, an incon- 
spicuous four-story house from the 
outside, has all the facilities of a 
miniature de luxe hotel: marble 
lobby, winding staircase, reception 
halls with Gobelin tapestries, dining 
rooms with crystal chandeliers, bar, 
garden, kitchens, pantries, stores. 
The private rooms have been turned 
into classrooms and offices. There 
are bedrooms for those students who 
live at the school, and several de 
luxe apartments for occasional visi- 
tors. The late Prince Starhemberg 
must have had at least a dozen serv- 
ants to run this modest establish- 
ment. Now the 270 students do all 
the housework, cleaning and cook- 
ing. There is only one permanent 
employee, a porter who looks after 
the heating plant and stays in the 
house through the summer, when 
the school is closed. 

The Vienna Hotel School moved 
to its present quarters nine years 
ago. Its official name is Hotelfach- 
schule (Hotel Trade School). It was 
founded in 1908, during the reign of 
Emperor Franz Joseph I, when most 
of the present curriculum was non- 
existent. A student able to balance a 
tray with half a dozen Wiener 
Schnitzel (which had to be so dry 
that a man could sit on them without 
staining his pants) was considered 
ready for the hotel business. 

When I entered the building, 
Mitzi and a breathless-looking young 
man were on duty behind the desk 
in the marble lobby. I asked them 
where the reception was being held. 
The phone rang, somebody tossed a 
letter on the desk, a bell buzzed 
nearby. It was too much for the 
hapless apprentices. They lost their 
nerve. The young man rushed out 
from behind the desk and tripped 
over Mitzi. She dropped the phone. 





The letter fell to the floor. It was the 
typical Viennese chain reaction of 
pleasant confusion followed by 
flustered charm. They made me feel 
so self-conscious that I almost apol- 
ogized to them. 

Mitzi gave me a long see-what- 
you’ve-done stare. The young man, 
disentangling himself from Mitzi, 
phone and letter, escorted me up the 
winding marble stairway. He told 
me, rapidly but coherently, that he’d 
gone into the hotel business because 
he wanted to make money and see 
the world. He seemed to be proud 
of the school. Toughest school in the 
world, he said. Not gemiitlich at all. 
Hard work from eight in the morn- 
ing to six-thirty at night, from early 
October to the end of May. In sum- 
mertime probational employment in 
a hotel or restaurant. 

Upstairs I observed young men and 
women in attractive uniforms serv- 
ing drinks with canapés. They made 
up in friendliness what they lacked 
in experience. Occasionally, when 
all local hotels are crowded, the 
Austrian Chamber of Commerce, 
which supports the Hotel School, 
puts up VIP's in the upstairs apart- 
ments. They always like it there. 
Prime Minister Robert Gordon 
Menzies of Australia, who spent a 
few days at the school three years 
ago, was so enchanted that he 
promised to come back someday. 

We were joined by Mitzi’s friend 
Elisabeth, a plump blonde with 
Danube-blue eyes who said she was 
sure she had flunked her citizenship- 
and-law test. 

The atmosphere in the upstairs 
hall was tense. Many students 
looked worried. The professors were 
closeted within the conference room. 
Mitzi said, ““What am I going to tell 
my family if I don’t bring back a 
certificate?” 

A dark-haired Greek student said 
he had probably failed his book- 
keeping exam but he didn’t care; 
he had already been offered a good 
job in the Middle East. 

“First thing I’m going to do is to 
change from old-fashioned Euro- 
pean floor service to American-style 
room service, run from a central 
office,” he said. “‘More efficient and 
less expensive.” 

“You haven't got the job yet, 
Aristide,” Mitzi said. 

“Don’t worry. I'll get it. They 
don’t have many men like me down 
there,” he said and strode off 
elegantly. 

Mitzi sighed. “I wish I had his 
confidence.” 

Elisabeth shook her head. “Maybe 
he’s got too much of it,” she said. 
“*He’s going to change the floor serv- 
ice. But will he make his guests feel 
at home?” 








| it’s like having your 
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...these are precious moments treasured by 
a woman. Such moments are easily and suc- 
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help of a Salton Hotray. This unique, auto- 
matic electric food warmer keeps hot foods 
and beverages hot, nutritious and flavor per- 
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ing gourmet taste. With a Salton Hotray or 
Hotable you can stay serene and relaxed, 
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family meal. Models to complement any 
table setting, any room decor. The most 
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with a Salton Hotray”’, “Salton Recipe Booklet” 
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“The secret of hospitality,” Mitzi 
murmured. “‘Make the guest feel that 
you really care.’ Do you think I can 
do that?” She looked straight at me. 

“Certainly,” I said, and meant it. I 
asked Mitzi why she wanted to work 
in a hotel 

“Because I like to meet people. And 
it’s nicer than working in an office or 
being an airline hostess. It wasn’t easy 


to get into the school. They turn down 
three applicants for each one they ac- 
cept. You must be at least sixteen years 
of age, pass tests in English and short- 
hand, undergo a psychological test, 
and have what they call a ‘pleasant 
physical appearance.’ Do you think 
that Elisabeth looks pleasant?” 

I nodded vigorously. The girls burst 
out laughing. The time is gone when the 











...a World 


in Itself 


You do not have to go to one country to see 
fiords, another to see geysers, another for 
lovely crystal lakes and glittering waterfalls 
in snow-capped mountain settings, or 
another for the songs and dances and 
folklore of old Polynesia. 


All this and so much more is spread before 
you in one country, New Zealand... 
one country with scenery so diversified, 
beauties and marvels so varied that it is, in 
a very rea] sense, a “world in itself” 
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sweet Viennese girls used to blush in 
the presence of men. 

“Everybody tried to get into the 
school when it became known that 
there was a Habsburg among the 
students,” Mitzi said. “Princess 
Marie Louise.” 

“Some got cold feet, though, when 
they heard that Princess Marie 
Louise scrubs floors like the rest of 
us,”’ said Elisabeth. 

“And Countess Monika Ester- 
hazy worked a summer season as 
waitress on the Furka Pass in 
Switzerland,” said Mitzi. She ex- 
plained that two thirds of the stu- 
dents were girls. There are more jobs 
for women in European hotels now. 
They need graduates of the Hotel 
School as assistant manageresses, 
secretary-cashiers, housekeepers and 
as storekeepers. 

Never underestimate the power 
of a woman in a hotel. An experi- 
enced hételiére—the wife of the ho- 
tel owner or manager—gives the 
place a warm, feminine touch. She 
may make all the difference in the 
world between an establishment that 
is run for the comfort of its guests 
and one that is operated mainly for 
the benefit of its stockholders. 

“We didn’t have to take the 
preparatory course and were ad- 
mitted right away to the regular 
two-year course,” Mitzi said. “Each 
month we had three weeks of theory 
and one week of practical instruc- 
tion. During the practical week the 
class was split up in three groups. 
Group One did hotel service, every- 
thing from scrubbing the floors and 
washing the windows to running the 
elevator and doing reception duty. 
I’ve been telephone operator, check- 
room attendant, everything but 
doorman. The second group would 
start in the kitchen at seven-fifteen 
in the morning, discussing the menu 
with the chef. The meal had to be 
ready at half-past twelve for 140 
students (the rest eat at home) and 
most members of the faculty. Each 
student was assigned a certain job 
for the day. After lunch there was a 
review by the chef.” 

“The burned veal roast, 
beth said. 

“How right you are!” Mitzi said 
with feeling. “And afterward we had 
to clean up the kitchen. What a job! 
Meanwhile the third group would 
work in the restaurant, setting the 
tables, serving lunch, and afterward 
cleaning the china and glassware and 
polishing the silver.” 

“And how they would gripe!” 
Elisabeth said. 

“That's called critique,’ Mitzi 
said. ““The ‘guests’ are supposed to 
review the performance of the 
‘cooks’ and ‘waiters.’ Some of them 
really let you have it.” 


” Elisa- 
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New Projection Screen “Controls” 
Light Reflection... eliminates many 
inconveniences of projecting movies 
and slides in darkened rooms 

No more stumbling around in the dark. 
No more pulling down window shades 
or drawing drapes. No more stopping 
all other activities, such as serving or 
taking notes. Now, when you project 
movies and slides in your home, office, 
club or exhibits—you may leave all 
or some of the lights on! The newest 
achievement of optical engineering— 
Radiant ‘truly lenticular’ projection 
screens—controls light reflection so ef- 
fectively that even color movies and 
slides are brilliant, clear and contrasty 
in normally or partially lighted rooms. 
Each screen is in effect a sheet of thou- 
sands of lenses that make “lights on” 
projection a reality. 

Send for Free Booklet 


—giving the full story of the Radiant exclu- 
sive truly lenticular projection screens. 

— shows how you can double audience enjoy- 
ment of all projected pictures. 
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“weather dial” and shoot. It’s that 
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or jumbo 3x4 pictures. Fully 
synchronized for flash pictures. And 
the precision Rokkor f:3.5 lens 

is fast enough to take many indoor 
pictures without flash. 
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Hazy Sun, Cloudy or Dull—and shoot 
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retractable eyecups of non-marring nylon. 
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eyecups to the “up” position. Quick and 
simple! Most practical, best-looking, all- 
purpose binoculars made. Permanent protec- 
tion against glare. Clearest, sharpest viewing 
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guarantee. $89.50. Others as low as $14.50. 

See your Bushnell Dealer, or write for free 
guide, “How to Select Binoculars.” 
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“Well, you knew that next month 
it would be your turn,” said Elisa- 
beth. 

The door of the conference room 
opened. 

“Here they come,” said Mitzi, and 
got up. “We've got to find out what 
happened.” And both she and Elis- 
abeth were off. 


Frau Direktor Paula Rumpler, a 
friendly, gray-haired woman, is one 
of the two school principals. She is 
in charge of hotel theory while 
Direktor Franz Miiller supervises the 
practical instruction. Most of the 
twenty-nine members of the faculty 
are regular secondary-school Profes- 
soren. A few are specialists in their 
fields. 

I asked Frau Rumpler whether 
Mitzi had passed. 

She laughed. “*Didn’t you read the 
notice on the door? PERSONAL INTER- 
CESSIONS STRICTLY FORBIDDEN. Oh, 
well, Mitzi is going to know it to- 
night anyway. Yes, she made it. We 
had a good bunch this year. I’m 
sorry to see them go. I like them and 
sometimes it’s hard to be strict. But 
if you want to make a career in the 
hotel business it isn’t enough to 
know about airplane schedules and 
Burgundy vintages. The young peo- 
ple should have a knowledge of 
architecture, music and literature. 
They should have good taste, be in- 
terested in everything, speak many 
languages. It’s not sufficient to know 
English, French, German. We also 
teach Italian, Spanish and Serbo- 
Croatian here, and we may soon 
start with Russian. 

“What we need,” she continued, 
“is a college of tourism where grad- 
uate students can take courses in run- 
ning a winter-sports resort or man- 
aging a big travel agency. We believe 
that in this profession tomorrow’s 
job must be done today.” 

Frau Rumpler often has to ex- 
plain to applicants that the object of 
the school is not to train employees 
but future Adteliers, managers and 
restaurateurs. 

“We don’t really mind Mitzi’s 
burned roast. But we do mind when 
students have no savoir faire, no 
sense of responsibility. Our gradu- 
ates must have a knowledge of every 
branch of the hotel business when 
they leave here. How can you tell 
others that a glass isn’t properly 
cleaned if you haven’t done it your- 
self?” 

The Vienna Hotel School, Frau 
Rumpler went on, tries to teach the 
intangibles of Austrian hospitality— 
a mixture of easy charm and a genu- 
ine smile, of unobtrusive politeness 
and an eagerness to oblige. What the 
French do with elegance, the Italians 
with gracefulness, the Swiss with 


precision and the Americans with effi- 
ciency, the Austrians try to do with 
charm. Austria’s special brand of hos- 
pitality has become a major economic 
asset, like the Vienna Opera, the ski 
slopes of Kitzbithel, and Mozart's 
Salzburg. 

“On Mitzi’s final certificate it will say 
that she may accept any employment 
in the hotel or restaurant trade,” Frau 


Rumpler went on. “That doesn’t mean, 
of course, that she’s going to be a suc- 
cess. But I rather think Mitzi will do 
well. She has tact and adaptability, a 
flair for languages and a genuine smile. 
She isn’t afraid of hard work either: 
She doesn’t know that I already have a 
job for her.” 

She pointed at a thick file on her 
desk. “We don’t act as an employment 
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agency, but we turn over a suitable offer 
to a student who in our opinion has the 
ability for a specific job. We know the 
students, of course, and we check up 
carefully on the employers. Those who 


don’t measure up to our standards of 


cleanliness, treatment of employees, 
working habits, board and room, have 
no chance of getting one of our gradu- 
ates. If Mitzi likes it she can start very 
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soon in a nice hotel in Northern Italy. 
Over a hundred rooms, the right size. 
She will learn a little of everything there. 
In a big palace she would be stuck with 
a specialized job.” 

Frau Rumpler said that former pu- 
pils from all over the world often come 
back to Vienna to recruit graduates. 
Most of the young people prefer jobs 
in hotel restaurants, where they make 


more money than in the kitchen or the 
other departments. 

Two years ago a graduate of the 
school took a job in Australia, in a 
hotel which went broke. He then 
worked as construction laborer, horse 
trader and hunter. Eventually he was 
hired by a big hotel where he became 
manager and introduced “genuine 
Austrian hospitality.” 
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There was a knock on the door. 
A man in a white chef’s outfit en- 
tered Frau Rumpler’s office. He was 
Ernst Faseth, alumnus of the Lon- 
don Ritz, captain of the team of 
Austrian cooks who won first prize 
at the 1956 Gastronomic Fair in 
Frankfurt, and now chef de cuisine 
and member of the faculty at the 
Hotel School. 

“Poor Mitzi is very unhappy 
about the burned roast,” said Frau 
Rumpler. 

“It was a little overdone,”’ Faseth 
said and shrugged. ““Goodness, we 
can’t make cooks out of them in two 
years. It took me twenty-six and I 
am still learning. We try to give 
them a working knowledge of a 
hotel kitchen so they will know what 
they can demand from their chefs. 
They should be able to describe 
and serve all the important dishes. 
They should know the difference be- 
tween braising and poaching, poélé 
and sauté.” 

“We often have big dinners here,” 
said Frau Rumpler. “There is always 
terrific excitement in the kitchen and 
Herr Faseth has to finish most dishes 
himself to avert disaster.” 

“A chef always walks at the edge 
of an abyss,” Herr Faseth said 
darkly. He asked me to look at his 
kitchen and we went down to the 
basement. 

The kitchen would have pleased a 
Manhattan adman. It was bright and 
spacious, white-tiled and equipped 
with three ranges (for coal, gas 
and electricity), a grill, ice-cream 
machines, potato-peeling machines, 
sausage-and-ham cutters, various 
rétisseries, dough mixers and with 
four different coffee machines. All 
the machines have to be carefully 
cleaned after each service. K.P. at 
the Vienna Hotel School is as popu- 
lar as it was in my G.I. days. 


I met Mitzi Huber in the lobby 
before I left the school. She looked 
exhilarated. “I made it!’ she said 
happily. “I’m going to get the cer- 
tificate.”” 

I congratulated her and asked 
how she had found out. 

“*The able manageress is well in- 
formed on everything happening in- 
side the hotel,’’” Mitzi quoted, and 
gave me a significant glance. “I have 
my sources of information. Isn’t it 
wonderful? Tomorrow Frau Direk- 
tor Rumpler will tell me about my 
job. I hope it’s in Italy. I adore the 
Italians.” She gave me a smile and 
said, “If you ever come to my hotel 
you will get extra-special service.” 

I wished her luck and left. Mitzi 
has grasped the essentials of hos 
pitality. She may not have cared for 
me at all, but she made me feel she 
did. THE END 
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THE FLAWLESS LOOK FOR FALL 


DACRON 


POLYESTER FIBER 


The look in suits this fall is luxurious, comfortable, impeccable. 

the Flawless Look of ‘‘Dacron’’* polyester fiber. Luxurious to touch 
and see, suits containing ‘“‘Dacron’’ scoff at wrinkles, tenaciously 
hold their press, are an ideal weight for fall. This fall, choose a 
suit containing ‘‘Dacron”’ and be assured of the Flawless Look. 


*Du Pont’s registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, does not make the fabrics or clothes shown here. 
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THE SOUTH SEAS: A NEW LEGEND 


VOLUME TWO 


® Having dealt last month with the South Pacific as a whole, 
HOLIDAY now covers the area in more detail, at greater lei- 
sure. Last month we felt a little pressed to hurry, so vast was 
the canvas we were working on; this month we luxuriate in a 
slower pace, we tarry on our favorite islands and tell our 
favorite Pacific stories unabridged. 
In this second, closer look, the varieties of the Pacific 
emerge. Here is no uniform Paradise, no region of sameness 
either good or bad. Thus in this issue you will read about a 
trim and tidy bit of England in the antipodes—New Zealand; 
about an island alive with Gallic joie de vivre, the world’s 
premier escapist haven—Tahiti; about a bleak sandspit that 
had no people of its own until the United States took it over— 
the vital speck of coral called Wake. Thus, too, the villains of 
the South Seas take a bow in these pages, along with their 
betters from Captain Cook to Amelia Earhart. And of course 
we recount World War II in the Pacific Islands; it is now part 
of the evolving drama of the South Seas—the greatest scene so 
far, in fact—and one that changed the South Seas forever. 

We also look at two nonviolent preoccupations of the 
area. The first is food, because we believe that one good way 
to know a land is to sit at its table. The other is art—the 
creative wood carvings, masks and personal adornments of a 
“barbaric” people of New Guinea, which to our thinking are 
sensationally fine. 

This issue ends our two-month visit to the South Pacific, a 
fairish stay but one that leaves us wanting more. In time we 
shall come back to it; indeed it will pull us back. 

THE EDITORS 
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An American who has it made. Fred Cole, of 


Cole of California, relaxes at a beach hut forty- 
five minutes’ drive from Papeete. Mr. Cole is build- 


ing a year-round residence on Tahiti, one of the 


islands which inspire his famous bathing suits. 


TAHITI: 
THE PERFECT 
ISLAND 


by James Ramsey Ullman 


Photographs by Burt Glinn 


@ Only in America, says Harry Golden, can cer- 
tain things happen. And only in Tahiti, I may 
add, can certain others 

[ began making this discovery at precisely my 
moment of arrival, when my boat pulled into 
dock beside Tahiti’s guardian warship, named 
La Capricieuse. in the lagoon around us sported 
a group of French-shouting Chinese water-skiers. 
Along the quai sped a motor scooter carrying 
a man, a woman, a baby and a live pig. And on 
the curb nearby sat a classically ragged and 
whiskered bum holding a gold-capped bottle 
of Pol Roger champagne 

Then came my first evening and dinner at the 


roof-top restaurant of Papeete’s Grand Hotel. 


After months in other Pacific islands, eating 


dreary British and American boardinghouse 
food, I gorged on the bounties of /a cuisine Fran- 
¢aise: pdté, lobster, artichoke, Camembert, 
Chablis—the works. Nor were said works made 
less palatable by the fact that they were served 
to me by a Tahitian vahine with golden skin, 
waist-length black hair, and a yellow hibiscus 
behind each ear. As I dawdled over coffee and 
cognac she sat down beside me, introduced her- 
self as Louise, and inquired if | had enjoyed my 
meal. | had indeed, I Continued on Page 70 
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Princess. Tiura—who springs 
from Polynesian royalty—befriends 
outlanders and makes elaborate flo- 


ral designs and potent rum drinks. 


Fisherman. Hutiti’s nets and the 
day-old duck in his hands symbolize 
the sole sources of his larder—reefs 


and lagoons and his own barnyard. 


Continued from Page 68 

assured her. ... And now that it was 
over, what were my plans for the 
evening? Well—er—they were a bit 
vague. In fact, | had no plans. 
“So we go dancing at Quinn’s,” said 
Louise. 

And—presto—we were dancing 
at Quinn’s. 

I am not, to be sure, the first nor 
the ten-thousandth traveler to say, 
“Only in Tahiti ” Almost two 
centuries ago its first European dis- 
coverers, Wallis and Bougainville 
and Cook, landed, looked about and 
were never quite the same for the ex- 
perience. Its charms, feminine and 
otherwise, were the direct cause 
(with a slight assist from Captain 
Bligh) of the mutiny on the Bounty 
And through all the years since, it 
has been the dream island of the 
Western World, the one out of all 
the thousands in the South Pacific 
with a special magical power over 
the minds of men. 

The roster of its bemused pilgrims 
has been long and varied. In early 
days it was the haven de luxe for 
ship-jumping sailors and whalers— 
and, on the other face of the coin, 
the toughest challenge a missionary 
could meet this side of the Day of 
Judgment. Writers have swarmed to 
it: among them—to skim only the 
cream—Melville and Stevenson, 
Pierre Loti and Rupert Brooke, 
Jack London and the perennial team 
of Nordhoff and Hall. And so too 
have painters, among them—tower- 
ingly—Gauguin. There have been 
tycoons with their yachts, playboys 
with their neuroses, film stars with 
their mistresses, rebel youngsters 
and sated graybeards, romantics and 
escapists, rich and poor, plain and 
fancy, irom every corner of the 
earth—until the very name Tahiti 
has become globally synonymous 
with Romance and Escape. 

So much so, indeed, that the gov- 
erning French have in late years im- 
posed firm controls. The length of 
an outsider’s stay is now strictly 


Continued on.Page 74 
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Lagoon. To this lovely Polynesian, placid Papetoai Bay on the Waterfall. The island version of a stall shower is a cascade like 
north side of Mooréa (Tahiti’s biggest neighbor—ten miles away) this (right), in the Mataiéa District of Tahiti. The bather is only 
is a private bathtub. Beyond her, wearing clouds like a dandy two or three minutes’ walk from a highway, yet the vegetation is so 
dressed in a hat of plumes, rises Mooréa’s mist-crested skyline. abundant that she enjoys seclusion—except for the photographer. 











Son. Emil de Gauguin, offspring of 
the great painter, in the door of his 
home. He poses for tourists and 


cadges drinks—oddly, nonalcoholic. 


Widow. Mrs. James Norman Hall, 
whose late husband co-authored 
Mutinyonthe Bounty. The background 


is Bounty Bay, named for the novel. 


Coritinued from Page 70 
limited, and to be admitted at all he 
must either possess an outbound 
ticket or have posted a bond cover- 
ing its cost. Only in very special 
circumstances (usually involving 
marriage into a local family) can he 
buy property, take employment or 
go into business. Without such re- 
Sstrictions, Tahitians and French 
alike would by now have been all 
but obliterated by a tide of immi- 
grants: half retired millionaires, half 
dead-beat beachcombers 

Romance . . . Escape . . . Tahiti— 
and one is tempted to add, On the 
lagoon, ‘neath the moon, with my 
sweetie. . . . For the island’s fame 
has ballooned, over the years, into 


the veriest of Tin Pan Alley clichés. 


What makes the cliché especially 
hard to exorcise, even for the most 
relentless realist, is that it is roughly 
99 per cent true. There is a lagoon 
of almost breath-taking beauty gir- 
dling its shores. When the moon 
shines it puts a tunesmith’s day- 
dream to shame. And as for “‘sweet- 
ies” (i.e., vahines), let us face the 
plain fact: Tahiti teems with them. 
And, as anyone from Captain Cook 
to the iatest package-tour tripper 
off the Mariposa will testify, there is 
nothing else like them on land or sea 
or foam. 

“Ah; but it’s not what it used to 
be,”” one hears from the old-timers 
(as one does from old-timers about 
everything, everywhere). And the 
answer is, of course it’s not. It 
wasn't the same on the day after the 
first white man landed as it was on 
the day before. And ever since— 
sometimes avidly, sometimes re- 
luctantly—it has been making its 
terms and compromises with the en- 
croaching outer world. As to the 
end, or at least present, result, there 
is some difference of opinion. There 
are those who think that Tahiti, even 
today, is God’s chosen spot on 
earth. There are others who call it 
“Tobacco Road with palms.” On 
only one point, I believe, will 


Continued on Page 78 

















Dancers. Villagers of Temae, Mooréa, perform the purest Poly- 
nesian dances, portraying either a legend or an activity such as 
fighting, fishing or flirting. Captain Cook put in here to repair 
his ship but failed: the beauties of the island were too diverting. 


Revelers. The Tahitian is dedicated to the delights of living. 
When he drinks, it’s bottoms up; when he sits down to feast, it is 
with great gusto. A tamara lasts hours and ends with song and 
Polynesian ribaldry. This one (right) is on Paopao Bay, Mooréa. 





Mariner. Donald Covert once 
played a sailor in South Pacific. Here, 
he’s the McCoy, stuck in Tahiti re- 


covering from a fight: broken jaw. 


Scientist. William Robinson re- 
searches clephantiasis. He lives in 
Tahiti with three daughters by a wife 


who died, and a new Chinese bride. 


Continued from Page 74 

everyone have to agree: that it re- 
mains, for better or worse, a place 
with no counterpart anywhere. 

The land mass of Tahiti consists of 
two rugged, long-extinct volcanic 
cones, joined by a narrow isthmus to 
form a figure eight. The larger loop 
is Tahiti proper, the smaller the 
peninsula of Taiarapu, or Little 
Tahiti, and together they comprise 
an area of 402 square miles, or about 
one tenth the size of Greater Los 
Angeles. The total population is in 
the upper thirty thousands, of which 
about half lives in the capital—and 
only—town of Papeete, on the 
northwest shore of Big Tahiti, with 
the rest scattered along the belt of 
level coastal land that encircles the 
island. The interior is deserted: an 
almost trackless wilderness of peaks 
and valleys, crags and gorges and 
plunging waterfalls, all deeply fes- 
tooned with lush tropical growth. A 
trip across it is rugged going. The 
highest point, Mount Orohena (7339 
feet), was not climbed until 1953— 
the same year Everest was first 
climbed. And few visitors to Tahiti 
catch even a glimpse of it; although 
the coasts are flooded with sunlight, 
the uplands are usually shrouded in 
great tiers of clouds. 

It is not upward and inward that 
Tahiti looks, but outward to the sea. 
And its seascapes—no room for ar- 
gument here—are dazzling in their 
loveliness. Only the beaches are apt 
to be disappointing to the visitor. 
They are neither numerous nor well 
cared for, and on most the sand is 
dark brown or black. But all the 
rest is a Technicolor dream: the 
gleaming emerald of the shore line; 
the lighter green of the lagoon, 
darkening, turning to azure and then 


sapphire blue as it deepens seaward; 


the white frieze of breakers on the 
girdling reef; and beyond the reef, 
ten miles across the shining water 
from the northwest coast, the 
neighboring island of Mooréa thrust- 
ing its incredible silhouette of dome 


Continued on Page 80 
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Twilight invites a group of 
Polynesians to a torch dance on the 
beach near Papeete’s airport. Across 


the bay is Mt. Tohivéa, on Mooréa. 


Continued from Page 78 

and spire—now green, now purple, 
now black, now sunset red—into 
the ocean sky. 

As with the sea, so with the land 
itself. A circuit of the island, along 
its ninety miles of twisting but sur- 
prisingly good coastal road is a 
journey through a tropical Land of 
Oz. On either side, always, are the 
immensities of mountain and ocean; 
but here on the narrow strip between 
them everything is small, soft, gentle, 
intimate. Palm trees, of course, are 
everywhere, their plumes nodding 
gently seaward. And, among them, 
mango and breadfruit, avocado and 
pandanus, banana and casuarina, in 
prodigal profusion. In the low damp 
places are taro patches; on firmer 
ground rows of coffee and vanilla 
bushes. For a while, as you move on, 
the scent of vanilla fills the air; then 
the scent of copra; then, more en- 
duringly, the scent of flowers. And 
always in your eyes there is the bril- 
liance of the biossoms: hibiscus, 
bougainvillaea, frangipani, gardenia, 
and the island’s own fabled fiare 
Tahiti, which is white and waxy, like 


. : 
small gardenias. 


For the conscientious there is a 
generous spate of “sights” to see; 
from the ruins of ancient temples 
through the landing places of ex- 
plorers to the bridge where the black- 
velvet-painter, Edgar Leeteg, met his 
death on a motor bike. But /’am- 
biance Tahitienne is notoriously 
hostile to conscientiousness, and the 
average wayfarer will find himself 
considerably more interested in the 
here-and-now life about him. For 
almost every Pacific island is as 
lavish in history as it is in beauty; 
but the life of Tahiti is its very own. 
You feel it even in the country, in 
the villages of bamboo and thatch 
(or plank and tin), where the roosters 
can hardly be heard over the thump 
of guitars and the click of billiard 
balls; in the Toonerville buses, jam- 
packed to and including the roof 
with brown bodies, smiling faces, 
vy) 


Continued on Page 207 
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@ Of all the South Seas islands, New Guinea has the most 
varied, the most decorative, the most theatrical art. And of the 
three geographical regions of this tortoise-shaped island, the 
second largest in the world, the Territory of Papua flourishes 
with Oceania’s liveliest and most personal art tradition. 

For art’s sake, Papua slices evenly into highlands, where 
peaks thrust up to 16,000 feet, and the low-lying land of the 
Sepik River area. The hill and river people share the same 
black skins and broad features; they are all descended from 
the people who migrated from India around the third mil- 
lennium B.c. and settled in New Guinea. But in their art they 
are as different as wood from grass. 

The highlanders, raisers of pigs and yams, traders in bird 
feathers for shells and baubles, adore garish ornamentation. 
Ocher dyes are smeared on faces, bird-of-paradise feathers 
rise colorfully from heads, boars’ tusks pierce noses, shells 
adorn necks and hair. Since possessions—livestock, property, 
trinkets—are prestige items, the gaudiest personal display 
makes the most thumping status symbol. 

With the lowlanders, art is based on ancestral achieve- 
ments: the more powerful the ancestors, the greater the prestige 
enjoyed by their descendants. “I did such-and-such,” a river- 
man says, meaning his great-great-grandfather performed 
bravely in battle against a neighboring tribe. Blithely he as- 
sumes the honor of his distant progenitor’s feats. Thus Sepik 
River art is an art of wood carvings in which human faces and 
figures predominate—often grotesque, frequently scary, al- 
ways for maximum ceremonial display. 

In Papua as a whole, with its democratic mélange of clans 
and tribes, the individual and his accomplishments count 
most. Art is showy and for effect. Craftsmanship, the love of 
involved and luxurious technique, is subordinated. The origin 
and significance of the carvings, the masks, the smeared bod- 
ies, are still being probed. Myth, magic and ritual are inter- 
twined beyond unraveling. 

Although its tradition probably extends in an unbroken 
line of five thousand years, Papuan art has been known to 
Western connoisseurs for only two hundred years. Yet it is 
still a thriving art, especially the carvings of the Sepik River, 
which are avidly sought by discriminating collectors. And as 
the color photographs on the next fifteen pages reveal, it is an 
art direct and natural, and because it springs from the peo- 
ple themselves, self-confidently great. THE END 


OCEANIA: NEW GUINEA’S PRIMITIVE ART 


Sepik wood carving: a typical 
head adorning a house post at An- 
goram, a settlement on the lower 
river, The characteristic long pointed 
nose represents physical beauty. The 
pupils of the eyes are made of shells. 
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aprons; gold-lipped shells on breastplates, others in noses and on foreheads; and a crowning plumage of greater bird-of-paradise feathers. 
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Abelam tribesmen of Maprik pose with a lavishly decorated Outside a tamberan, the center of Sepik men’s ceremonial life 
carving bound for a ceremonial house. Women, treated as inferiors (opposite), a native leans against a post partly carved into an 
in Papuan society, are not permitted to see such objects. The runty ancestor-figure brooding with rigid poise. On the ground is a hollow 
female figure at the bottom dramatizes the woman’s lowly status. slit gong whose crocodilelike face represents a wagan, a water spirit. 
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Dancers swirl around a priceless Papuan object, furiously ornamented with the image and trappings of an ancestral hero, in the 
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village of Tambanum. The seat was once used as a debater’s stool: speakers pounded it with leaves to stress their points. 
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Archer. A {fantastically painted 
mask conceals the face, but not the 
nose ring, of a Goroka highlander 
preparing for a bow-and-arrow shoot. 


Warrior. A dyed Chimbu (oppo- 
site) shows off his wealth. Circling 
him is a tail feather of the prized 


King of Saxony bird of paradise. 
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Mudmen from the Goroka uplands, ghoulishly caked as though for some primeval danse macabre, assemble with bamboo spears 
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for a childishly innocent occasion: to attend the local agricultural show. They are made up to represent spirits and ghosts. 93 
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Mt. Hagen maiden, elaborately daubed and embellished, sparks 
male attention at a village pig-killing sing-sing, or celebration. 
Her spectacular costume includes a necklace of large cowrie shells, 
a mushroom-shaped bailer shell and a headdress of eagle plumage. 


Time Out. A young Mt. Hagen merrymaker (opposite), gorged 
on pig and yams, enjoys a world-wide prerogative of women. Mir- 
rors are still valued trade items here, 12,500 feet above sea level. A 
primitive art concept: contrast between pale objects and dark skin. 

















Ancestor figure looks out from 
the doorway of a Sepik village house. 
The wooden figure, called a nggwail, 
is usually hitched to a post inside. 


Youngster, fiendishly but hap- 
pily streaked, is initiated early into 
a mountain ceremony, in which 


showing-off is an instinctive skill. 
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ADVENTURERS IN THE SUN 


by Vincent McHugh 


e A world, the Pacific. A world quite out of human scale. 
Give yourself up to it, and any other world becomes mere 
fantasy, a tiny, crowded recollection. This is all, this here- 
and-now: coarse, bland, glimmering. The white terns of lone- 
liness swerving over it. It defeats romanticism, which is a kind 
of wish to humanize it. It is always more, or less, or some- 
thing else. ““Too much water,” a sailor said, “‘and not enough 
beach.” 

And yet there is a human world in that sea. The tone of it, 
at least, resembles nothing so much as a provincial city of the 
19th Century. A seaport, let us say, in which the gossip runs 
from end to end through all the neighborhoods, which are 
called Tahiti or Hawaii or the Tuamotus. A city of bewilder- 
ingly various customs, hospitable to all kinds of people, and 
rich in the production of extravagant personalities. Like a 
theatrical stock company, it assigns them to type roles: 
explorer, trader, whaler, missionary, Cantonese storekeeper, 
island girl, kahuna, schooner captain, castaway, local chief, 
naval officer, tourist and the rest. And each appears a little 
larger than life, as a lone traveler in the desert will monopo- 
lize the eye in a way no man in a city crowd is likely to do. 

The Pacific changes a man. Whatever he is, it makes him 
more so, or someone else. The inflexible ones— William Bligh, 
the bully clipper captains and mates, a good many of the 
missionaries—turn rigid, even monstrous. Visionaries—the 
pilot Quiros in his age, Gauguin, King Kalakaua of Hawaii, 
the Yankee expansionist John Ledyard—have a hard time. 
The opportunists—Bully Hayes; Cannibal Jack, who boasted 
he had tried his luck at more than a thousand islands; Walter 
Murray Gibson, Hawaii's erratic Talleyrand—seem to ex- 
pand all over in odd knobs and bumps, like a fungoid balloon. 

What were they like, these people? We can glance at only 
a few. The great ones? Magellan, who died at Mactan in a 
quite uncharacteristic piece of bad judgment—and bad luck? 
Drake, Cook, José Rizal, beloved hero of the Philippines? 
Young Darwin, eternally and stoutly seasick in the Beagle ? 
-Or Melville, who—aside from Joseph Conrad and the Poly- 
nesian myths—made the one great work of literature out of 
that sea? Or the war captains: Albuquerque, who clinched 
the Portuguese empire at Malacca; Coxinga, ruler of the 
China Sea; Adm. Heihachiro Togo, victor over the Russian 
fleet at Tsushima; Nimitz, MacArthur, Spruance at Midway, 
Mitscher, Alphabet Sprague and his tinpot carriers at Leyte? 
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There is no end to the people and stories. Henry Adams, 
being old-womanish about the gypsy untidiness of the Ste- 
vensons at Vailima; or Mark Twain in Honolulu, getting his 
famous beat on the burning of the clipper ship Hornet and 
the forty-three-day voyage of her longboat to Laupahoehoe? 
Or Lieut. Charles Wilkes, in command of what was probably 
the most important hydrographic survey since Cook’s, 
watching the muster of 800 friendly warriors at Tonga, their 
faces painted in stripes, or “jet black face and vermilion 
nose’? Or Alexander Selkirk, Crusoe’s prototype? Or the 
celebrated whalers, clipper-ship drivers and other merchant 
sailors—Bullen, author of The Cruise of the Cachelot ; Dana, 
Fanning; Amasa Delano, three times circumnavigator of the 
world; Morrell, Bully Waterman of the Sea Witch, Baker of 
the Flying Dragon, Freeman Hatch of the Northern Light ? 

And how can we leave out the lone small-boat sailors— 
Capt. Joshua Slocum of the Spray, Bernard Gilboy, Alain 
Gerbault? Or the roster of wild originals—Nick the Greek, 
who got a job piloting the British Navy vessel sent out to 
search for him; Philosopher Pickett, the “Diogenes” of San 
Francisco and Hawaii; Monster Jones; that hardly human 
blackbirder, Timber Toe Proctor; Charley Elway of Pinge- 
lap, who read Homer in the Greek; Flash Harry of Savaii, 
the Samoan gangster; Timor Joe Forbes, fourteen years a 
slave among the Arab pirates at Timor Laut; Northern Terri- 
tory Brown, who wore a sarong and knew every shell in the 
reefs from Broome to the Torres Strait? Or Charlie Savage, 
that “berserker figure,” who kept a hundred wives among 
the Fijians? 

But except for King Kalakaua and a few others, these 
were all interlopers in that sea. The central drama, a comedy 
of manners—though all too often it ran over into something 
bloodier—came out of the sparks that flew when these inter- 
lopers touched the people who really belonged there. Aside 
from settlement, the intruders’ motives might be described as 
one part discovery, conquest and profit (the profit never 
amounted to much, in the world scale), one part a dream of 
bucolic ease (still there if you can find it, and if you can stand 
it when you get it), plus two parts a vision of happy sexuality. 

Of these the third had decidedly the most glitter. Bougain- 
ville in France, Wallis (or should we say Cook?) in England, . 
Melville in America—each founded a Pacific myth in his own 
country. These merged later into the Great Pacific Myth, or 








Paradise Regained. And from the 18th Century right on 
through into the 20th, the formula was white man and island 
woman, tanned to an equal darkness by the desegregating 
sun (though some of the women were in fact considerably 
lighter). 

What it came down to was a cycle of encounters between 
sexual barbarians from Europe and America, and certain 
island peoples (barbaric enough, too, in other ways) whose 
religious and social customs had developed a high sexual 
sensibility, of a kind that can only be called humane. (Anyone 
who thinks this is all pish-posh might investigate the Arioi 
cult, the practice of lomi-lomi in association with kava drink- 
ing, or the uses of the pandanus flower.) 

One of the best scenes of this comedy, though a far from 
typical one, was the meeting of Capt. Samuel Wallis, the 
British explorer who touched at Tahiti in the Dolphin in 
1767, and “‘a tall woman, about forty-five, of most majestic 
bearing,” who became known to the 18th Century London 
wits as “Queen Oberea.” Typical or not, it set the pattern. 
For Wallis, his crew, and the Tahitians, it was a little triumph 
of misunderstanding ali round. 

Oberea’s name was actually Purea. As a member of one 
of the ruling families, wife of the regent, and mother of an 
infant son who held the red girdle of primacy, no one ranked 
her in Tahiti. Separated from her husband Amo because, 
among other things, she was “in the habit of beating him,” 
she made a ceremonial progress around the island, always 
with an eye out for well-set-up young men. As a politician, 
she had an unfortunate trick of arrogance; and in any case, 
the island politics were coming to a boil. Her number was up, 
and she knew it. 

It’s hard to make anything much of Wallis, except that 
he seems to have been an amiable and fairly competent com- 
mander, so ill during most of his stay at Tahiti that even his 
excursions ashore must have taken a good deal of barebones 
grit. But go he did, and Purea, who knew power when she 
saw it, did him the honors with a lavishness and warmth all 
too freely misinterpreted. 

There was a story that she carried the ailing captain 
across a stream—she would have been quite up to it, but 
actually she ordered her men to do it—and she made 
many visits to the ship. When Wallis set a sailing date, 
she begged him to stay ten days more, then nine, eight, seven, 








six. She wept, and the weeping went on and on until the 
Dolphin sailed. | 

Easy to see what would happen to this in Doctor John- 
son’s London. A busybody named Hawkesworth, whose job 
was to edit the plain prose of shipmasters into something 
resembling Augustan elegance, turned it into a pretty idyl. 
Horace Walpole mentioned Dido and Aeneas. But the wits 
should have caught on; Wallis was hardly a well-set-up 
young man. Certainly Purea may have been fond of him. 
She was fond of a lot of people. She seems to have been a 
merry and full-blooded woman. But there’s nothing to show 
that she and Wallis ever went so far as to hold hands. 

She had other things on her mind. It was rumored that 
she had given him a hint of her political sharpness by propos- 
ing he sign a treaty with her—which would, in effect, give her 
some backing as de facto ruler of the island. She needed him 
as an ally. The mere continued presence of the ship would 
have been a strong deterrent to trouble. When trouble did 
break the following year, Purea, with her husband and child 
barely got away to the mountains. 
[' was the Dolphin’s crew that set the pattern for what they 

revealingly called “the old trade.” Very early at Tahiti, 
they discovered, as they thought, that the price of a girl was 
one iron nail; and for a while there was some slight danger _ 
that the ship would fall apart if two or three more nails were 
drawn out of her. (In fact, the girls had no use for nails. It’s 
quite unlikely that, in the beginning, they regarded them as a 
quid pro quo. They were probably just doing a little pretty 
begging for the community fund, as it were. Nails were gold. 
Then they saw that it seemed to be expected of them.) In any 
case, from that day on, European sailors had a firm notion 
that Polynesian women were either free and easy, or down- 
right prostitutes at bargain prices. Later, of course, Cook and 
others glimpsed the possibility that Polynesian sexual ethics 
might be as complicated as anybody else’s. But to this day a 
good many Tahitian women will look politely unbelieving if 
you tell them that European and American women aren’t all 
prostitutes; because if they’re not, why do their men always 
bargain for love? 

Square across this tradition came the black shadow of the 
missionaries. Bible in hand. Someone has suggested that they 
went the wrong way. The Polynesians should have sent mis- 
sionaries to us, to instruct us Continued on Page 128 
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North Iisiand \andscape, lush, undulant, sheep- 
dotted. Inescapably, it reminds the New Zealander, 
with his steadfast nostalgia, of England, the mother 


country. The rich farmland lies south of Auckland. 


NEW ZEALAND: 
WELFARE 
PARADISE 


by Ngaio Marsh 


Photographs by John Lewis Stage 


e “They reckon she was discovered,” the large 
man told us, “by some joker called Kupe.” 

“Yeece?” The lady passenger responded on 
a strong upward inflection. ““Gow on!” 

If | hadn’t already known that, like me, they 
were natives of the country that moved toward 
us through dissolving clouds, I should have 
guessed it from their voices, their proprietary 
interest and their sudden emergence as show- 
men. They had been inconspicuous passengers 
during the long sea voyage; at this eleventh 
hour they blossomed. 

“That's the storee,” the large man continued. 
“That's what my kid reckons they teach them 
at school. Took place about a century before 
the Norman Conquest, Kupe. Paddled down 
from Hawaii or somewhere. Wouldn’t credit it, 
would you?” 

“When you think of those seas! And the 
distance! And in canoes!” 

They were looking vaingloriously at my group 
of non-New Zealand actors. The man waved his 
arm at the island of Rangitoto rising like a 
dream from the early harbor mists. Beyond it, 
delicately washed-in, fresh in line and color, 
dappled with wet patches of trees, were 
the Auckland hills. Continued on Page 102 
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Sheepman. Pat Gibson, the big- 
gest wool producer in the Macken- 
zie area, shown on his homestead, 
with the Southern Alps in back. 


Pilot. Bill Pentecost (opposite) 


rests while a fellow pilot spreads 
“top dressing,” or fertilizer, on a 
sheep farm in the bleak back country. 


Continued from Page 100 

We had sailed down into the bot- 
tom of the world and here, like a 
cranky coda, was my country, two 
islands and a dot, lying slantwise 
in the Pacific. Next stop: the South 
Pole. My compatriot’s voice droned 
on but I no longer listened to his 
thinly extended vowel sounds and 
anxious eulogies. Behind them lay 
the country itself with its splen- 
did anatomy of mountains and vol- 
canic hills, its glaciers framed in 
scarlet, its boiling rivers and alluvial 
plains. | smelled tussock in sunshine 
and experienced that overturning-of 
the stomach that goes with the 
return, after a long absence, to one’s 
own country. 

“It.really is,” an English passenger 
was saying in a surprised voice, “‘ex- 
traordinarily beautiful.” 

My compatriot overheard him 
and was encouraged to extend his 
historical survey. We were told, re- 
morselessly, of Toi, the Tahitian, 
who, two hundred years after Kupe, 
followed his sea route, keeping a 
little to the right of the setting sun 
by day and steering by the stars 
during the night. Nor were we 
spared the great migration of the 
Maori people to this country. “Ao- 
tearoa, the Long White Cloud, aft- 
erward to be called New Zealand,” 
said the large man, expanding into 
schoolroom rhetoric. 

He ploughed triumphantly on. We 
were conducted through the early 
whaling days. The blubber pots 
boiled again for us on the beaches 
and the disreputable past was re- 
called: the trade in shrunken heads, 
the occasional massacres, the first 
missionaries, the reluctant decision 
by Great Britain to annex the coun- 
try. The Maori wars. “Within the 
memory of living man,” he shouted, 
and added hurriedly, “well, almost.” 
The pioneering days were reviewed 
and the Treaty of Waitangi, when 
the great chiefs swore allegiance to 
Queen Victoria and the Maori peo- 
ple were promised equality with the 

Continued on Page 104 
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Games. Clubby ladies compete at 
bowls on a manicured hotel lawn at 
Rotorua, a noted thermal spa and 


fishing-and-hunting playground. 


Time Out. Christ's College stu- 


dents (opposite) relax in uniform on 


the stream flowing by the English- 


modeled prepschoolin Christchurch 


J 
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whites. “And there you are!” the 
large man largely expounded. “A 
little over a century and you ve got 
a population of more than three 
million and the highest standard of 
living in the world.” 

Allowing for the purple passages 
it was a good story 

The ship moved st the naval 
establishment at Devonport. The 
mists lifted and Auckland declared 
itself. There was One Tree Hill like 
an exclamation mark above the city: 
there the classic facade of the mu- 
seum and there, sprawling along the 
far shore and up into the hills, the 
city rtself. In a moment, } thought, 
he will quote Kipling and in a mo 
ment he did 

Last, loneliest, loveliest, ¢ rquisit 


rt 


The early yachtsmen were out. A 


covey of sails dipped and tilted in a 
light breeze. Below us, close in to 
he ship, two Maori boys looked up 
from a dinghy, waved and called a 
greeting. They were answered in 
their own tongue by one of our Maori 
fellow passengers, Doctor Pomare 
The deep, resonant voices were 
satisfying and very moving to hear 

A group of tourists discussed their 
itinerary. They were going, inevi- 
tably, to Rotorua, the North Island 
thermal resort and the only place in 
New Zealand where the Maori peo- 
ple have cashed in on their charm 
Children would dive in the hot pools 
for their pennies; geysers would 
spout punctually; mud would boil. 
Chey would see poi dancers twirling 
flaxen balls on strings, and hear songs 
that were not historically authentic. 
Chey would collect beautiful lakes 
and drive through primeval forests. 
[hey would catch gigantic trout. 
And for some days to come they 
would smell rather strongly of sul- 
phur. It was all right, of course. It 
would give them endless opportu- 
nities to use their cameras and steep 
their aches in curative waters. It 
was well organized. 


Continued on Page 106 
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Breeder. Sit James Fletcher, 
a wealthy businessman, provides 
racing-mad New Zealand with many 
winners from his stud, Alton Lodge. 


Statesman. The Honorable E.T. 
Tirikatene(opposite), New Zealand’s 
Minister of Forests, poses in a Maori 
cloak of flax and kiwi bird feathers. 
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But | thought of the lonely coast- 
line winding its way northward like 
the flourishes of some wonderful 
handwriting and of how pohutu 
kawa trees hang their scarlet blos- 
soms over unpublicized bays of 
enchantment, and of Cape Reinga 
at the northernmost tip of the 
North Island, where in April the 
godwit assemble in their millions 
to take wing for Siberia. I looked 
at Doctor Pomareand supposed that, 
for all his European reputation as 
a psychiatrist, he probably believed 
that when he died his spirit would 
turn north with the godwit and leap 
from Cape Reinga into eternity. 

The large man began expound- 
ing upon the relationship, in God’s 
Own Country, between Maori and 
pakeha—the white man. It was, he 
said, ideal. 

“You really do mean, do you,” 
he was asked, “that there is no racial 
problem? No discrimination?” 

“I'll say that’s what I mean.” 

“Il have been told,” I said, “‘of 
Maoris being refused rooms in ho- 
tels where there were rooms to 
spare.” 

The large man said very quickly, 
“They’ve got to behave themselves 
like anybody else. If they get tanked 
up and start throwing their weight 
about ——-” 

“Don’t pakehas ever get drunk 
and throw their weight about?” 

“Not the same storee at all. The 
Maori is given every opportunity. 
It’s up to him. Look at the Doc” — 
meaning Doctor Pomare. 

“What about Rugby football?” 
asked another voice. it belonged to 
a professor of English at one of our 
universities. He indicated a team of 
returning football players, who were 
bunched together on deck, shouting 
uninhibitedly to some invisible boat- 
man. The professor said that he had 
noticed some were Maori. “They 
wouldn’t be there, however,” he 
pointed out, “if the team had been 
playing South Africa.” 

Continued on Page 108 
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Milford Sound. The fiords of 
the southwest coast give a Scandi- 
navian look to a country of magnifi- 
cently varied scenery. Mitre Peak, 
rising 5560 feet from the bird-filled 
water, dominates the sound. Of the 
thirteen inlets making up Fiordland, 


Milford is the most breathtaking 
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He touched off the violent renewal 
of an argument that has raged 
through New Zealand with the all-in 
fervor of a religious controversy in 
the Middle Ages. Voices were raised 
in support and in passionate rebuttal. 

“It’s for their own sake they're 
not included. rhey wouldn’t be 
given a fair go in South Africa.” 

“O.K. Then don’t send a team. 
Don’t play the bastards.” 


“That's right. Why should they 


dictate to us? No Maori pla\ 
no tour.” 

“Listen, boy, you want to get your 
head read.” 

“What about yourself, digger?” 

“It’s for their own sake.” 

“Shut up!” 

The football team had lined up on 
deck and now went into their haka: 

““Komate, komate. 

Hei-ah! Hei-ah!” 

“Good God, what are they doing?” 

“It's a Maori war dance,” the 
professor explained. “They do it at 
the drop of a hat.” 

“Would an all-white team do it?” 

“Certainly. All New Zealand 
teams do it.” 

“In South Africa?” 

“You have scored a point with 
that one,” said the professor. 

A slight bump and a sudden quiet 
informed us that the ship had 
berthed. 


New Zealand is a welfare state. 
This means, among a good many 
other things, that there is virtually 
no unemployment. It also means 
that once you get outside the cus- 
toms shed there are virtually no por- 
ters. We stood by our pile of bag- 
gage while someone ran about 
finding taxis. 

Nearby was a group of five young 
men and two girls. They wore skin- 
light jeans, T shirts and sweaters. 
The girls, who were Maori, had 
pony tails and the boys, one of whom 
was also a Maori, elaborate hair 
arrangements. 

Continued on Page 116 
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OUR WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


by William Manchester 


® Pearl Harbor, like the Maine, is better remembered than 
the war it started. Most Americans know that the rising sun 
of Dai Nippon began its startling ascent in the red sky over 
Pearl, and that it splashed into Tokyo Bay forty-five months 
later after a surrender ceremony in which Douglas Mac- 
Arthur used lots of fountain pens. But the details between 
are hazy. One reason, of course, is that the country was also 
busy with Hitler. Another is geography. 

Men on Iwo Jima got V-mail from relatives who thought 
they were still fighting in the “South Pacific.” Names from 
the European Theater were a familiar echo from school 
days, but who had heard of Yap? Where was loribaiwa? 
And what was the difference between New Britain, New 
Caledonia, New Guinea, New Ireland, New Georgia and 
the New Hebrides? 

Geography teachers, unfortunately, hadn’t gone into that. 
Until the air age, islands like Wake, Midway and Iwo had 
been almost worthless, and as late as 1941 entire archipel- 
agoes were of interest only to oil and soap companies. The 
United States Navy started the war using 18th Century 
charts; sea battles were broken off because we didn’t know 
where the bottom was; the first land engagement on Guadal- 
canal was fought on the wrong river—we thought it was the 
Tenaru, and discovered afterward it was the Ilu. 

Most of what the public did know about the Pacific had 
been invented by movie-script writers. Even as the Japanese 
were pictured as a blinky-eyed, buck-toothed, Gilbert and 
Sullivan race, so the South Seas was an exotic land where 
lazy winds whispered in palm fronds, and Sadie Thompsons 
seduced missionaries, and native girls dived for pearls in 
fitted sarongs, like Dorothy Lamour. The girls were closer 
to Burl Ives than to Lamour, though most Pacific veterans 
can recollect scenes of great natural beauty—the white 
orchids and screaming cockatoos in Guadalcanal’s dense 
rain forests, or the smoking volcano in Bougainville’s Em- 
press Augusta Bay, or Saipan’s lovely flame trees. 

Unfortunately, we weren’t tourists; we were fighting a 
war, and the more breathtaking the jungle looked, the more 
ferocious the combat turned out to be. Some islands were 
literally uninhabitable—Army engineers sent to survey the 
Santa Cruz group for airstrips were virtually wiped out by 
cerebral malaria—and battles were fought under fantastic 
conditions. Guadalcanal was rocked by an earthquake. 
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Volcanic steam hissed through the rocks of Iwo. On Bou- 
gainville, bulldozers vanished in the spongy bottomless 
swamps, and at the height of the fighting on Peleliu the tem- 
perature was 115° in the shade. Sometimes the weather was 
worse than the enemy. At Cape Gloucester sixteen inches of 
rain fell in a single day. In November, 1944, the Battle for 
Leyte was halted by a double monsoon, and a month later a 
typhoon sank three American destroyers. 

Like any other war, this one had its special shapes and 
sounds, remembered now in a kind of blurred photomontage, 
like childhood or yesterday’s love. There was scratchy monot- 
ony on the ship PA systems (Sweepers, man your brooms) and 
sometimes high drama (This is the captain. We are going into 
battle). There were the blossoms of artillery crumps in the 
banyan jungles, the meatballs on Zero wings flashing under 
the equatorial sun, and the image of carrier pilots scrambling 
across a flattop deck, helmets flapping and chart boards 
clutched under their arms. 

To a retired rifleman, however, the most poignant mem- 
ory of all is that Just-Before-the-Battle- Mother feeling, in the 
small hours of Z-Day or A-Day or L-Day of a new operation, 
when you crept out of your sweaty transport bunk, toyed 
with your steak and eggs, watched the warships sock the 
shore with their fourteen-inch salvos, and then crawled down 
the cargo nets to the waiting Higgins boats with your pack 
tugging on your aching back. Peering nervously toward the 
purply land mass ahead, you highballed in toward Red 
Beach One or Green Beach Two, hoping this one would be 
no strain, no pain, no reefs, and knowing it would be another 
miserable blast furnace—wretched for infantry, yet touched, 
as all islands were, with a wild, unearthly splendor. 

Lurid settings produced bizarre casualties. Twenty-five 
Marines were killed at Cape Gloucester by huge falling trees ; 
countless shipwrecked sailors were eaten by sharks. Japanese 
swimming ashore after the Battle of the Bismarck Sea were 
carved up by New Guinea headhunters, and others, on 
Guadalcanal, were eaten by their comrades. The jungle was 
cruel to defeated soldiers, who, as the war grew older, were 
usually Japs. If they were surrounded, only ferns, snakes, 
crocodiles and cannibalism were left to them. Even when 
they had a line of escape the odds were against survival. 

Surrender was out until the Son of Heaven ordered it, and 
even then diehards skulked in caves for years. ““The Jap,”’ as 








MacArthur called the enemy—we called Japanese “Nips” — 
considered it a disgrace to be taken alive. When defeat 
loomed officers would round up everybody for a banzai (hur- 
rah) suicide charge. Men without rifles were issued clubs, 
men unable to walk were given hand grenades or land mines 
and told to blow themselves up. No one was exempted. The 
Saipan commander was too senile to kill himself, so an aide 
shot him, like an old horse; and it was on Saipan that five- 
year-old Japanese children formed circles and tossed gre- 
nades back and forth until they exploded. 

Suicide had always been highly regarded in Japan, but to 
the samurai war lords last-ditch resistance also made military 
sense. The idea was to get a negotiated peace. “We will build 
a barricade across the Pacific with our bodies,” said a crudely 
lettered sign over the Jap dead on Peleliu. The closer we came 
to their homeland, the more determined they became. Tokyo 
mobilized suicide boats, human torpedoes, and kamikaze 
suicide planes. On the eve of capitulation they were still 
broadcasting their final slogan: “One hundred million peo- 
ple die in honor!” 

They also thought it rather shameful for us to surrender. 
Those captured were not kindly treated. Japs raped nurses 
in Hong Kong, beheaded marines captured at Makin, and 
left bayoneted Australian prisoners at Milne Bay with the 
legend “It took them a long time to die.”” The result was that 
we also became savage. The United States Navy waged un- 
restricted submarine warfare; in the Admiralty Islands, Nips 
who preferred starvation to surrender were left in the bush 
and used for target practice. It was a hard war. General and 
flag officers were as bloodthirsty as riflemen. MacArthur told 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger that if he didn’t take Buna he 
needn’t come back alive, and when our intelligence reported 
the whereabouts of Japan’s great Admiral Yamamoto, we 
deliberately sought him out with P-38 fighter planes and 
killed him. That was in the early, South Pacific phase of the 
war, when all we had was a toe hold on Guadalcanal and 
another in New Guinea—when the Japanese had taken a 
tenth of the globe in half the time they had allowed. 

By late July of 1941, when Washington had courted the 
Pacific war by freezing Japanese assets and cutting off their 
oil, their fleet had been stronger than the combined Allied 
forces in the Pacific. At Pearl Harbor they had sunk our bat- 
tlewagons, and by spring they were strong enough to shell 


Sydney, Australia, and reconnoiter Seattle by air. Their ships 
were faster, their guns bigger, their torpedoes superior. Their 
Zeros outflew anything we had, and there were many more 
of them. On Guadalcanal “Condition Red,” the air-raid 
warning, at times became “Condition Very Red.” An empire 
that hadn’t been defeated since 1592 had dealt us the most 
smashing blow in our history. Since we had decided to de- 
feat the Nazis first, there were strategists in Washington who 
thought it might take ten years to beat Japan. 


The commanders at Pearl were given leather medals, but 
the real trouble was that no one had taken Dai Nippon seri- 
ously. There had been omens. In 1937 the American gunboat 
Panay had been deliberately bombed and sunk in the Yang- 
tze. For years the Nips had been building up their mandated 
islands. Other nations thought the Gallipoli fiasco of 1915 
proved amphibious warfare impractical. Not the Jap; he had 
special landing craft in mass production. In 1941 he had 
taken advantage of Vichy weakness to pour troops into 
French Indochina, and we thought he might trespass in 
Thailand, though no one knew the corrupt Thai government 
would surrender to him in three hours. 

Indeed, it seemed inconceivable to us that Japan would 
attack at all. Congress refused to fortify Guam; Tokyo 
might misunderstand. The few planes we had on Hawaii and 
Luzon were lined up wing tip to wing tip, inviting attack, 
while the Army and Navy, slumbering behind their card- 
board shield, took solace in the fiction that any red-blooded 
American could lick any ten Orientals. Illusions die hard. 
Even after the ax fell, Adm. William F. Halsey, Jr., the Pat- 
ton of the Pacific, predicted Japan would be crushed by 1943, 
and at home jukeboxes rasped, ““Good-by mama, I’m off to 
Yokohama,” and “I’m gonna slap a dirty little Jap.” 

Actually, things were just the other way around. Starting 
with the raid on Pearl, it was the Jap who belted us. Of all our 
prewar errors in the Pacific the most grievous was our con- 
viction that the enemy wasn’t strong enough to mount more 
than one invasion at a time. Certainly nobody in Washington 
dreamed Japan capable of simultaneous assaults on Hong 
Kong, Malaya, the Philippines, Guam and Borneo, which is 
precisely what happened in that month of nightmares after 
the raid on Pearl. Gen. Hideki Tojo, the new premier in 
Tokyo, was outblitzing Hitler. 


Continued on Page 152 
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by J. C. Furnas 


e The late Ratu Sir Lala Sukuna of the Fiji Islands gave me 
one of his local-style cigarettes—Fijian tobacco wrapped in a 
bit of banana leaf—and seemed pleased when I smoked it 
without flinching. That may well have had something to do 
with his promising my wife and me an authentic native 
banquet on our return to Fiji a few months later. 

He was then in his sixties but looked far younger. His 
dark-brown caives, bare under his short, tailored “sulu”’ 
(wrap-around skirt), were knotty and thick as an ogre’s club. 
He was soldier-straight as befitted a veteran of the Foreign 
Legion in World War I and of H. M. Fijian Armed Forces in 
World War II. His agate-dark eyes glistened with reflections 
from a notably shrewd and ionic mind. He was principal 
spokesman for the Fijian people, a great chief, and when he 
promised a memorable occasion, it was bound to be one. 

The dining room of his Western-style house was floored 
with thick, aromatic pandanus mats. We guests sat on them 
cross-legged, as South Seas courtesy requires, at a six-inch- 
high table spread with mats as delicate as damask. The dark, 
grave Fijian servants hobbled in and out on their knees like 
actors playing Toulouse-Lautrec, bending their heads still 
lower, because it would have been a gross breach of re- 
spect if their heads were ever lifted farther than their chiefs’ 
or ours above the floor. 

Our host had asked for two weeks’ notice of our return to 
allow time to catch an appropriately large turtle. They had 
found one. It appeared first as delicate clear soup containing 
bits of the meat but no sherry to distract from the flavor. 
Then came woven palm-leaf trays laden with the local rock 
oysters; local crab; fresh- as well as salt-water shrimp; 
crunchy little knots of still-wet seaweed, rather like baby 
gherkins; baked yam; and chunks of raw fish long marinated 
in lemon juice with chopped onion. Then followed large 
bowls of baked fish, chicken and the turtle again, succulent 
slabs of it like a particularly voluptuous chicken fricassee. 
Then an amazing pudding of smoke-flavored banana baked 
in manioc and coconut cream. Then excellent coffee. 

Dinners seldom come better. Much of it would have 
puzzled Ratu Sukuna’s remote ancestors, however. Only the 
appetizers and the baked fish, turtle and chicken represented 
the ancient Fijian school of dining. It was Europeans who 
brought to the South Seas coffee, manioc, onions—even 


lemon juice, for tropical as the Continued on Page 114 





SOUTH SEAS FOOD: SWEET, SOUR, SPICY AND COOL 





Bounty of the South Seas, dis- 
played in native containers: 1. Red 
peppers; 2. mangoes; 3. red salt; 
4. leaf-wrapped lau lau; 5. two gray, 
lumpy mountain potis, a pineapple 
with coconuts, husked and whole; 
6. taro; 7. edible seaweed; 8. fresh- 
water mullet; 9. poi; 10. octopus and 
crabs; 11. reef fish and a bamboo 
trap for catching them; 12. bread- 
fruit; 13. papayas; 14. plantains. 
More familiar items are the pig and 
the bananas near its nose, two chick- 
ens and three pear-shaped grapefruit. 
Photograph by John Lewis Stage 
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Islands are, they lacked citrus trees 
until Westerners introduced them. 
Many such imported plants have 
long been as much at home down 
there as the run-wild oranges of the 
Cook Islands and the slender papaya 
trees, originally from tropical Amer- 
ica, that spring up again and again, 
indomitably, thick as weeds, among 
the rubble of Micro- 


nesian islands. 


bombarded 


That lemon-marinated fish is an 
elegantly dainty example of how 
the South Seas 


bined old and new edibles 


freely have com- 
“Raw” 
is a misnomer. The citric acid of the 
marinade ‘alters the proteins much 
as cooking would. The end product 


is as toothsome as a fancy cold- 
boiled Morro crab and so nutritious 
that Mrs. Robert 


credited it with having 


Louis Stevenson 
saved her 
Tahiti. He had 


been too sick to eat anything sus- 


husband’s life in 


taining until this fish miti haari 
brought by the new 
friend, Princess Moé, set him on the 


Stevensons’ 


road to recovery. 

| have never heard even a guess as 
in citrus 
juice originated; it might be related 


to where “cooking” fish 
to the West Indian way of treating 
flying-fish fillets with lime juice be- 
fore frying. The most elaborate ver- 
sions include a touch of cayenne 
pepper as well as onions and lemon 
(or lime), which leaves the fish and 
the coconut cream of the sauce the 
only really “native” ingredients. Yet 
the dish itself now means “South 
Seas” as firmly as fishcakes mean 
“New England.” It also happens to 
be a South Seas specialty readily 
produced in Stateside kitchens (for 
how to do it, see p. 206). Lest guests 
shy at the word “raw,” call it “Tahi- 
tian fish salad.” They will like it so 
much they will forgive you after- 
ward 

As people of all races and cultures 
have thus combined new ingredients 
South Seas 
“authentic” 


and techniques, the 


cuisine has remained 


and yet eclectic as a 


World’s Fair. The region is a sort of 


become as 


gastronomic museum, some exhibits 
still developing, some long estab- 
y venerable. The 
curry school of cooking, for instance, 


lished and already 


has been well acclimatized in Fiji 
by the descendants of the indentured 
laborers from India brought in to 
grow sugar three generations ago. In 
blander, delicate modifications it has 
also infiltrated Hawaii. The vigorous 
Chinese, similarly imported as labor, 


and so forth. A striking example of the 
consequent mixtures is the Hawaiian 
way of steeping beefsteak (a European 
cut) in soy sauce (Asiatic) and rye 
whisky (American) before broiling—a 
technique with which Polynesia was 
unacquainted. 

Generally, Hawaii’s blend of im- 
ported cuisines, leaning most heavily 
on Oriental ideas and ingredients, is the 





background of our mainland “Poly- 
nesian”’ restaurants, such as New Y ork’s 
Hawaiian Room in the Hotel Lexing- 
ton and Fort Lauderdale’s Mai Kai. 
(More U. S. “Polynesian”’ restaurants 
are listed at the end of this article.) 
A recent Hawaiian Room menu, for 
instance, offered “boneless breast of 
chicken in pineapple husk” and “tour- 
nedos of beef Saigon on wild rice.” Old 


Hawaii had neither pineapple nor beef, 
of course, and it is fascinatingly anom- 
alous to find the American Indian’s 
wild rice turning up in a dish named 
after a city in Viet Nam. But never 
mind the scrambled geography, it is no 
more scrambled than the ethnic situa- 
tion in modern Hawaii and these con- 
coctions d la United Nations are likely 
to be most gratifying eating, though 
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Ampex... the world’s finest recording tape... 


Ampex Recording Tape offers the finest performance char- 
acteristics of any tape ever made! For example: greater dy- 
namic range, 4 to 8 db wider: lower print-through, superior 
high frequency overload characteristics, For thrillingly 
different —excitingly alive recordings, always buy Ampex! 


brought soy sauce and ginger and 
the whole basic Cantonese tradition 
of cooking to enrich life in Tahiti 
and Hawaii. Japanese labor im- 
ported to Hawaii further contributed 
sukiyaki, tempura, pickled turnips | 
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more elaborate than anything the old 
Polynesians dreamed up. 

Down among the Islands the United 
Nations touch goes on and on. The 
amazing variety of hot things to nibble 
passed round at cocktail parties in 
Suva, the jaunty little capital of Fiji, 
was born of transposing the British 
“savory” from the end of dinner to 
the hour preceding it. On Lord Howe 


Island, loveliest scrap of land I have 
ever seen, out by itself in the middle of 
the Tasman Sea where the old whalers 
found it convenient, their descendants 
still retain the American touches of 
fried chicken and pumpkin pie. French- 
controlled New Caledonia affords a 
dim but recognizable reminder of Gal- 
lic cookery worth putting up with be- 
cause of the magnificent local coffee. 


The impact of fish miti haari on 
Stevenson is significant. The tastiest— 
and most nutritious—South Seas food 
has always come out of the water, par- 
ticularly the fecund sea that surrounds 
the Pacific Islands. The Islander, usu- 
ally short of high-grade proteins, ea- 
gerly eats any nonpoisonous marine 
animal that can be netted, speared, 
hooked, grabbed, pried loose or other- 
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wise brought ashore. Indeed fish too 
small to be taken home may be eaten 
on the spot, alive and wiggly. 

If the South Seas have dull fish, | 
never met them. Those of my ac- 
quaintance all lack the potatoish 
stodginess of cod and halibut. The 
best send a reai ichthyophile grate- 
fully to his knees. When first in Ha- 
waii I breakfasted on a different 
fish each morning for a week, then 
started through the list again with 
feelings as of a second honeymoon. 

Notable items lacking fins in- 
clude octopuses of all sizes from 
dwarf to nightmare; and bivalves 
too—the giant tridacna clam shell 
is so big you can bathe a baby in it; 
sea urchins; various kinds of crab 
and shrimp, from both fresh and 
salt water; and an implausible-look- 
ing creature, rather like the drawing 
of a trilobite in a geology textbook, 
that Tahitians which 
breeds in deep holes in coral reefs 
and takes great skill and patience to 
ensnare. The taste—like lobster 
crossed with pompano—is adequate 
reward. 

The “coconut cream” in Princess 
Moé’s miti haari and Ratu Sukuna’s 
pudding is a South Seas staple. This 
is not the cool, somewhat fizzy, 
slightly perfumed liquid of the im- 
mature “drinking” nut that visitors 
to the tropics usually meet, highly 
refreshing on a warm afternoon in 
the South Seas or anywhere else. 
The cream comes from grating or 
grinding the firm meat of the mature 
nut and forcing it through cheese- 
cloth (see p. 206), which produces a 
thickish, pale liquid of very subtle 
savor. Many old South Seas hands 
prefer it in coffee and tea to any- 
thing that a cow produces. It hand- 
somely enriches Hawaiian and Tahi- 
tian curries as well as fish and pud- 
dings, and glorifies cut-up fresh 
fruits into delicate desserts. 


call varo, 


Not that Island fruits need much 
glorification. They are as inviting— 
as beautiful and voluptuous as the 
old sailormen thought the South 
Seas girls were. You have never 
tasted pineapple until you bite into a 
dripping chunk of one warm and 
ripe from the Hawaiian sun, just 
peeled in the field. Mangoes, ba- 
nanas and citrus, both the conven- 
tional and exotic varieties such as 
the pine-scented pomelo,seem sweeter 
than anywhere else in the world. The 
best South Seas papaya is the finest 
version of that noble tree melon now 
ornamenting so many hot countries, 
the peppery-gingery-chewy 
strung like 
orange-red meat. 


seeds 
music notes in the 

Those neglecting to take a seed or 
two with each bite of papaya Island- 


Continued on Page 201 
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KAYNEE ana WINGS engineer Father-and-Son 
sport shirts that couple easy-care comfort 


with pleasing appearance. ‘Tapered tailor- 
starts them off fitting right—wrinkle- 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Continued from Page 108 


**Beatnik?”’ 
actor. 


said my Canadian 


‘Teddies?’ asked an Englishman. 


“Bodgies and widgies,” I said. 


‘It’s the local version.” 





One of the boys strolled over to 


label. 
“Aw, 
“they're a mob of bloody actors.” 
The broke 
laughter. They were careful not to 
| look at us. 
The girls covered 
with their hands. 
prolonged 
uniformed 


our luggage, bent down and read a 
| 


jeeze!” he said loudly, 


others into raucous 


their mouths 
One boy gave a 
catcall. A policeman, 
like a London bobby, 
toward them. They turned 
their backs on him. 

“Break it up,” 
mildly. “ 


moved 


the policeman said 
Come on, break it up.” 
They 
moment and then 
swaggered noisily off. 


He stood and watched them. 
hung fire for a 
much of that?” I 
asked the policeman. 

“More than like, lady. No 
standards. That’s the 
Too much cash and no sense 
to go with it. You the theatricals? 
I’ve seen the ads.” 


“Do you get 


we 


Ignorant. 
story. 


We said we were. 


“Looks all right too. | hope you 
get the crowds in.” 

“I hope so.” 

“She'll be right,”” he 
and moved off. 

“She'll be right”—a phrase of 
vague optimism, used so often that it 
has become a formula to cover all 
inadequacies. We heard it from car- 
riers, 


said kindly 


taxi drivers and electricians. 
Sometimes it turned out to be a fair 
promise, sometimes it meant the job 
would be half done or forgotten. 
Our English stage manager ended up 
by using it as an oath. 
after rehearsal, | 
would get back to my hotel at mid- 
night to find I had forgotten to order 
supper. 
strictly 
minute late, 


Sometimes, 


In the welfare state you eat 
One 
no lunch or dinner. 
Supper, after hours, must be ar- 
ranged for. The night porter, a 
Dutchman and a new New Zea- 
lander, would dig up 
for me. We and 
he told me making 
out. Very After 
two able to 
child. He 
worked a lot of overtime and the 
pay was good. 

And his work mates: how did they 
treat him? now. Before, 


between official hours. 


something 
became friends 
how he 
well, it seemed. 
he had been 
his wife 


was 


years 


send for and 


“Good, not 
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so good. I am a bloody foreigner and 
they don’t like I work too hard.” 

This might have been taken as a 
blanket comment on the welfare 
state, and not the first of its kind. 
The New Zealand way of life has 
been designed to abolish poverty and 
hassucceeded. Thehappyconsumma- 
tion has been reached through the 
trade unions, government control of 
private enterprise and taxation. 
Everybody is taxed on the pay-as- 
you-earn system. Unearned income 
is so savaged that retired people with 
small savings and low pensions look 
anxiously to the age of sixty-five, 
when they'll get some of it back in 
superannuation. There are few enor- 
mously rich people in New Zealand— 
none by American standards of 
great wealth, and by the same stand- 
ards there are no poor. 

Life, it seemed to my friend the 
porter, is easy. Public hospitals are 
free, and social security looks after 
doctors’ bills. From nine o'clock on 
Friday night until Monday morning, 
the cities and towns shut up like 
clams in order that the people may 
take their ease. All this jealously 
guarded legislation makes for physi- 
cal well-being, which is an excellent 
thing. Whether it can be said to 
stimulate the mind and whet the 
curiosity is perhaps arguable. 


There are certain subsidized bodies 
of learning, and my friend belonged 
to one of them. “‘Now,” he said, “I 
make some friends in Adult Educa- 
tion and it is better.” 

The country was wonderful. In his 
holidays he had taken jobs at tourist 
resorts. ““New Zealand joker,” he 
said, “he earns plenty and works 
short and what does he do, spare 
time? Buy many labor-saving gadgets 
and see football. Me, I see other 
things.” 

He had seen Mount Ngauruhoe in 
eruption and the big-game sports- 
men in the Bay of Islands coming 
home with their swordfish. He had 
worked as a roustabout in back- 
country shearing sheds and had 
hitchhiked over the Southern Alps. 

“In the country it is nice. Nice 
people. But my wife like it better 
in towns, so we save and some time 
we have a little restaurant. My 
wife cook good.” A smile broke 
across his nobbly face. “She'll be 
right,” he said and proclaimed him- 
self a native. 

It would be one of the little res- 
taurants where the dead level of 
mediocrity in hotel and boarding- 
house food could be forgotten. Ev- 
ery now and then he would be fined 
for selling wine with the meals, It 
would be worth it. 


Loud are the cries against licensing 
laws. “From five to six,” runs the com- 
plaint, “they crowd into the bars like 
maniacs and do their conveyor-belt 
drinking. At six the pubs shut their bars 
and half of them open their back doors. 
Two cheers for the welfare state.” 


We played Auckland to good busi- 
ness for three weeks and then, on a 


summer’s evening, took the Main 
Trunk Limited train for Wellington. 
This unloved railroad passes through 
the center of the North Island, driving 
its narrow gauge southward, first 
through the Waikato and the oddly 
English countryside around Hamilton 
and Cambridge, then at a scarifying 
grade up into volcanic mountain ranges, 
finally down through industrial and 
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taste better—“click” with 
flavor—whether it be On-the- 
Rocks, with Water or Soda, a 
Sour, an Old Fashioned, or 
Irish Coffee. Whatever your 
preference, have it made 
next time with OLD 
BUSHMILLS, the liqueur Irish 
Whiskey. You'll like it better 
than ever. 
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25-FT. EXPRESS CRUISER (Sleeps 2). Complete galley, private toilet room, foam 
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pastoral country to Wellington. The 
journey takes twelve hours and is not 
passed in comfort. You may fly it lux- 
uriously in two or so. 

“Where,” I heard a newcomer ask, 
“is the restaurant coach?” There is no 
restaurant coach. 


Would we dine at a stop? We would 
not. We would either carry our own food 
or join in a rush on a pie-and-sand- 
wich bar at Frankton Junction, where 
the tea tastes of old iron and the coffee 
of nothing in particular. Fortunately, we 
had taken along hampers of food. 


The train bucketed through the eve- 
ning and the flying landscape grew in 
beauty. At nightfall it became illumi- 
nated as the blond grass, standing up- 
right along the hills, caught the dying 
light. Headlands were touched with rose 
and patched with white-flowering manuka 
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Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex Camera with electric eye has push-button and manual zoom controls . . . less than $190, 
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Now! A push-button brings you the most mar- dramatic experience in movies you make yourself. 


velous thing in family movies—the zoom/ You can also zoom manually with this 8mm 
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camera makes all the exposure settings for you— 
automatically. At your dealer’s now, less than $190, 
as little as $19 down. Many dealers will take your 


old camera in trade. 


objects suddenly swoop close and fill the scene. 
Or, starting with a close-up, the scene widens as 
though a curtain opened on a gigantic stage. 
Since you view through the lens of this fine cam- 
era, you see exactly what will appear in full bril- 


liance on your screen at home—a wholly new and Price is subject to change without notice. 
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and, for a moment or two, 
seemed translucent. The color 
deepened suddenly and grew 
colder; there was a queer 
bleaching of the slopes before 
they darkened into a pattern 
of pale margins and fantastic 
shapes. Lonely hills marched 
about the window pane. There 
were ghostly roads, white skel- 
etons of burned trees, black 
patches of bush and the murky 
lights of wayside stations. Pres- 
ently these uplands, too re- 
mote and brooding to be given 
the friendly name of downs, 
gave way to mountains. The 
sky at the last was green. 

I was still awake when, in 
the small hours, we negoti- 
ated the famous Corkscrew, 
an involved spiral of railroad 
that twists its course about a 
mountain slope. A half-moon 
lurched crazily across the win- 
dow and reappeared on the 
opposite side. The Limited 
halts at National Park, high 
in the ranges. I put on an over- 
coat and went out on the 
platform. 

After the stale, tobacco- 
ridden train, the air struck me 
in the face like a handful of 
snow. We were in a region of 
great volcanoes that reared up 
fantastically out of their pla- 
teaus, Ngauruhoe, Tongariro 
and Ruapehu. Ngauruhoe 
was active. Up at Tongariro, 
the Alpine-sports tourists 
could watch from their hotel 
windows while flame and 
smoke erupted, fanlike, into 
the night sky. 

Apart from a porter with a 
lantern and a solitary pas- 
senger with rucksack and al- 
penstock, the platform was 
deserted. We clanked out of it 
and | went to my restless bed. 


The next evening we were in 
the capital city of Wellington, 
and caught up in a round of 
receptions at Government 
House and the embassies. To 
attend them we climbed up 
into the hills late at night: hills 
that smell of gorse, fern and 
wet moss. Here, close above 
the city, you can hear native 
birdsong, deep and remote, 
like the multiple voices of 
those cold freshets that run 
through the bush. 

At night, Wellington from 
the hills is magnificent. The 
grow-as-you-please city with 
its architectural mixture of 
Dominion Gothic, pseudo- 
classic, contemporary-func- 
tional and plain wood, turns 









into a maze of lights. You look 
down on the harbor, where 
ships lie like toys, and see the 
ferry steamer move out through 
the heads into the wind-driven 
straits on its night journey to 
the South Island. It was by this 
steamer that we continued our 
tour. 

All travelers by ferry to the 
South should arrange to be 
met at Lyttelton and driven 
over the Port Hills to Christ- 
church. It was by this route, a 
little over a century ago, that 
our forebears came in the 
First Four Ships launched in 
1850 under the Canterbury 
Settlement Scheme, in Eng- 
land. In stovepipe hats and 
crinolines and fancy waist- 
coats they labored up the tus- 
socky slopes, and when they 
reached the Pass looked down 
and were astonished. 

So, on the morning we ar- 
rived, were we. The cars pulled 
up the last grade and one 
after another came out on the 
saddle. We looked across a 
vast plain to a range of moun- 
tains, snow-clad in their higher 
reaches and rose-colored in 
the dawn. These were the 
Southern Alps that are the 
backbone of this island. The 
air was fresh and so clear that 
although the Alps were sixty 
miles away, you could see 
patches of bush that grew 
along the foothills and eddies 
of smoke where a sheep 
farmer was burning off his 
tussock. A river glinted where 
it emerged hugely from its 
gorge into the plain. To the 
east was the Pacific, to the 
southwest the plain and the 
mountains, floating off into 
infinity. And below lay Christ- 
church, the cathedral city with 
spires, factories, parks and 
suburbs: no more than an in- 
cident in so large a canvas. 

“Auckland,” said the South 
African in our party, “re- 
minds you of Sydney, and 


Wellington reminds you of 


Cape Town. I’ve never seen 
anything like this before.” 

So we went down, like my 
grandparents on their bullock- 
dray honeymoon, into the city 
they had helped to found. 
Christchurch was holding its 
annual Carnival Week with an 
Agricultural and Pastoral 
Show and the race meetings 
and balls that go with it. It 
was therefore crowded with 
visitors from all over New 
Zealand. We joined them on a 
hot dusty morning and passed 


through swarming turnstiles into a square 
mile of machinery, livestock, showmen’s 
alleys, parade grounds, carousels, grand- 
stands and booths. 

In spite of the milling crowds, you al- 
ways run into someone you know at the 
show. By the livestock pens we found 


George Tripland, of the Mount Glad- 
stone sheep station, leaning on the rails 
in the acrid-oily atmosphere generated 
by mobs of sheep. George’s run is one 
of the oldest and biggest in the country 
and he is the fourth of his family to hold 
it. In his good Harris-tweed jacket, 


saddlecloth trousers, soft hat and old- 
school tie he proclaimed himself a mem- 
ber of the squattocracy: a man who in 
England sounds like a New Zealander 
and in New Zealand like an Englishman. 

George was doing well at the show. 
He had won the champion ram prize and 
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can hear the film advancing automatically for the next shot! 


BZZ-Z-Z-T ! Power drive winds the film, electric eye 
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If ever there were a camera that wouldn’t let you 
miss a picture, this is it! 


The new Kodak Motormatic 35 Camera power- 
winds the film automatically. It’s ready for the next 
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The electric eye adjusts the lens automatically 
for picture-perfect exposure every time—dawn to 


sundown, summer or winter. Good shots are sure! 


And imagine—automatic flash setting! Set the 
distance, and the lens opening adjusts itself! 
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had collected two firsts and three This is Bob Thompson, our head George, who takes both a feudaland Main Range. The rivers were up 
highly commendeds. His manager shepherd.’ a personal interest in his station hands and she’d been tough going, all 


might, he announced, pull it off in the A tall, rangy man, brown-eyed and and gets along very well with them, right. 
sheep-dog trials burned black with the sun, was intro- egged on his head shepherd to talk. As the slow uninflected voice 


“With Trix,” George said. “If she duced. He said, “Howyerdoin’?” and Bob hung fire at first, muttering to his drawled on, I saw a musterer’s hut 
makes it, it'll be the old girl’s fifth win. then, feeling the need for formality, boots, but presently eased up and be- high up on the flank of a mountain, 
She’s getting a bit deaf nowadays but ‘“Howdjerdo?” As he came forward, gan to speak of his job. Last week with horses bunched on the lee side, 
she watches the boss and can still hear three sheepdogs lying behind him, they'd been outback, mustering the dogs sheltering underneath and the 
the whistle. She’s a great old bitch. pantinginthe heat,gotup,movednearer high country behind Mount Gladstone. __ rain lashing down on the iron roof. 
Bob, here, has bet me a quid she'll lose. and flopped down again at his heels. Dirty weather had set in from the Inside, Bob and his mates would boil 





the billy, cook the tucker, play 
poker and climb into their bunks. 
The hut would be thick with tobacco 
smoke and the smell of a brushwood 
fire, boots and sweat. Toward dawn 
she cleared and by sunup they were 
out working the tops. Tiny figures of 
authority in a vast landscape, they 
pushed their horses across the snow 
or led them over the rougher going. 
They rolled cigarettes, cursed most 
foully and whistled piercingly be- 
tween thumb and finger while their 
dogs streaked away to encircle and 
bring in sheep that from the tops 
looked like fields of mushrooms. 
Later the air would be filled with the 
dreamlike multiple drone of a mob 
of sheep in transit. And in two days 
the long shift down-country would 
begin. 

Bob Thompson’s voice drawled to 
a stop. 

“Aw well,” he said, “I gotter see a 
joker about those trucks, Mr. Trip- 
land.” 

“See you later, Bob.” 

“She'll be right. Hooray, then. 
Hooray, all.” 

He moved off. The dogs got up 
and followed him. 

“He’s been with you a long tin 
now,” I said. 





“All his life except for the war,” 
George said. “Born on the place. He 
only comes down-country for the 
show. Draws his check twice a year 
with the idea of visiting his sister in 
Timaru but never gets past the first 
pub. Nails it to the bar and they kick 
him out when he’s done it in. He’s a 
good man, though, is old Bob.” 

With the traditional hospitality of 
the back-country he invited the com- 


= ° We 9 pany to Mount Gladstone. We were 
Did a Pagan Deity Create Tahiti? | sinesout'by bus and woutsn 
be more than twenty miles off the 


route. Promising to try to make it, 
we separated. George had three of 
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comes out—the New Zealand equiv- 
alent of a country squire at home. 
The show had steamed up to its 


peak hours. Bands played, carousels 
and scenic railways rattled and 
® ee screamed; from the machinery 
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section came an intermittent 
racket, and from the show 
ring the thud of hoofs. Some- 
where in the livestock section 
a bull bellowed insistently. 
Fifty thousand New Zealand- 
ers talked, shouted, blew pa- 
per horns, ate, drank and kept 
on the move. A cloud of dust 
rose and settled and rose again. 

On our way out we looked 
at a display of farm machinery. 
A salesman, dapper in his 
town clothes, was working 
hard to interest half a dozen 
cockies in a new harvester. 
They were farmers on small 
holdings, dressed uneasily in 
their townie co-op suits. 

“She’s a very, very fine 
job,” the salesman was saying. 
“I sold one last month to Mr. 
George Tripland. Just come 
back from a world tour and 
says he saw nothing to beat 
her, anywhere. Now, you 
gentlemen are the best judges 
of what you want... .” 

They listened warily. The 
cocky’s attitude toward his 
farm implements is unloving. 
He looks after them just well 
enough to keep them going, 
and when they stop blames 
everyone but himself. Cow- 
cocky, sheep-cocky, mixed- 
farmer or fruitgrower, he and 
his wife and children work 
like horses and tend to grow 
old before their time. They 
are an obstinate race and, like 
all New Zealanders, hate in- 
terference from outside. 

We got an illustration of 
this. characteristic before we 
left the show. Inside the gates 
was a marquee set up by the 
health department. It carried 
a placard. “The Facts About 
Hydatids. Your Responsibility. 
See For Yourself.” 

We went in and saw for our- 
selves. 

Hydatids is a parasitic dis- 
ease which originates in the 
liver of sheep and is trans- 
mitted through dogs to human 
beings. If a musterer’s dog is 
fed the raw of fluke- 
infected sheep he becomes a 
menace to human life. 

“It’s as simple as that,” a 
young man in a white coat 
was explaining to a group of 
resentful sheepmen. Behind 
him was ranged a series of all- 
too-explicit diagrams. “If you 
dose your dogs and throw 
their tucker into boiling water 


liver 


ve'll clear the country of hy- 
datids. If you don’t, it may be 
one of your own kids that 
suffers.” 


This was evidently his last word. He 
handed out leaflets from a pile on the 
counter. “Help yourselves,” they were 
labeled. 

There was an unfriendly silence. 

“Aw, well,” one of the cockies said at 
last, “thanks, anyway.” 


“That’s O.K.,” the young man said 
and retired into an office at the back of 
the marquee. 

“These jokers!” one of the cockies 
said, dismissing the entire health de- 
partment. 

“They’ve put in a lot of work on it, 


though. You got to hand it to them,” 
said the man who had thanked the 
speaker. 

“Theory!” 

There was a murmur of deep agree- 
ment. 

“It’s not practical. There you are!” 
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URPRISINGLY—all three glasses 
hold King’s Ransom Scotch. But 
what is Scotch doing in a cordial glass 
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As you'd expect, Scotch fanciers for 
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they’ve also begun serving it in a most 
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“I never seen a case of it in my ex- 
perience.” 

“You can take precautions. Fair 
enough. Keep the dogs clear of the 
premises. Use your loaf.” 


their dogs the raw stuff same as they 
always done.” 

“You reckon?” 

“Sure!” 

“They won’t lay a bloody hand on 
my bloody dogs. Joker I know lost his 
huntaway. Took a fit and passed out, 
day after they doped him. And that’s 
a fact!” 

“Common sense! All you want.” 


“‘Thass correct. Common sense.” 

“They reckon Tripland’s taken it on.” 
*“Yeece? And what about when he 
musters his high country? Bet you any- 
thing you like, Tripland’s men feed 
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There was a profound silence fol- 
lowed by the inevitable coda. 

‘“*Thass the storee,” someone said. 
“She'll be right.” 

The ground outside the marquee 
was littered with unread leaflets. 


We moved on to places in the far 
south, including Dunedin, where 
every second name begins with Mac 
and a medical school flourishes. New 
Zealand is strong in men of science. 
Lord Rutherford, the most cele- 
brated, was the first man to split the 
atom and was depicted by contem- 
porary cartoonists as doing so with 
an ax. New Zealand has reduced her 
rate of child mortality from one of 
the highest to almost the lowest in 
the world and has increased the ex- 
pectation of life until she’s given her- 
self a headache wondering where to 
put her old people. When her scien- 
tists go Home, and Home with a 
capital means England, they tend to 
prosper. Another headache is how 
to persuade them to come back. For 
all the standard jeers at bloody Pom- 
mies, which means English immi- 
grants, no New Zealander stays long 
in England without getting his ances- 
try back into his bloodstream. The 
umbilical cord is still unsevered. 

We traveled by bus through the 
Mackenzie Country to Timaru and 
over the Otira Pass to the West 
Coast. To my mind this is the 
best journey you can take in New 
Zealand. The Mackenzie, which is 
named after a sheep thief, is a high 
plateau set about with mountains, 
studded with lakes and laced with 
turbulent rivers. In winter it’s snow- 
bound and the sheepherders muster 
on skis. In summer it’s drenched in 
sunshine and smells of hot tussock. 
There are red deer, chamois and 
wallabies in the foothills and fat trout 
in the rivers. The air is popularly 
said to resemble champagne. 

The entries into this region are all 
mountainous. If you come in from 
the north it is by Burke’s Pass, 
which has at its summit a stone en- 
graved by a romantic Highlander 
who knew about shingle slides: 

“Oh ye who enter the portals of 
the Mackenzie to found homes, take 
the word of a child of the misty 
ranges and plant trees for your lives. 
So shall your mountain facings and 
river flats be preserved to your chil- 
dren’s children for evermore.” 

From the east the approach is 
through the Rock and Pillar Range 
and the gold-mining settlement of 
Cromwell at the confluence of two 
violent rivers. The Mackenzie is cut 
off from the west by a system of vast 
geological gutters. 

We came in from the south 
through the Crown Range. The bus 
lurched and twisted up a hairpin 
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4} Azalea time — middle January to 
& late March — is a gorgeous season 
in historic old Mobile. It’s the spe- 











cial time to see: 
MOBILE'S FABULOUS AZALEA TRAIL 

35 miles of flaming floral splendor; 

GLORIOUS BELLINGRATH GARDENS— 

World-famed “Charm Spot of the 
Deep South"; 
LONG GARDENS—CLARK GARDENS 
——and many more 
unforgettable scenes. 
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road through a blanket of rain. It 
was struck underneath by loose 
stones and at times overhung an 
edge that caused two women to turn 
livid and take a firm grip of each 
other. 

A black cloud overhung the sum- 
mit but, as we approached, it rose 
like a curtain, and in seconds we had 
passed from storm into blinding sun- 
light. The Mackenzie was stretched 
out beneath us, a plain like a new 
world. In the South Island the moun- 
tains have memorable names: Moon- 
raker and Stargazer, Gold, La Pé- 
rouse, Maltebrun and, glittering 
above them all, Aorangi the Cloud- 
piercer, which we stodgy and history- 
minded British have renamed Mount 
Cook and garnished at the base with 
a hotel and alpine sports. 

All that day we traveled across 
the Mackenzie and then down coun- 
try to Timaru. Then we crossed 
the Alps by Arthur’s Pass into the 
West Coast. We were on our last lap. 

The change from east to west was 
dramatic. At a level slightly below 
the line of perpetual snow we passed, 
in a matter of minutes, from a sun- 
bleached, wide-open landscape into 
a region of virgin forest, waterfalls 
and deep lakes, and then dived into 
the valley of the Teremakau, The 
road, littered with boulders and 
washouts, spiraled down into the 
Otira Gorge, where dusk falls early. 
We stopped at the pub. 

The Coasters are a race apart: 
sawmillers, gold prospectors, rail- 
way workers and, farther down, 
dairy farmers who send their raw 
material to a central government- 
controlled factory. They live hard 
and drink either a lot or nothing at 
all. The smell of beer came’ out to 
meet us and the sound of voices 
raised in song. 


Have you ever seen the devil 

With his little pick and shovel 

Digging of potaters with his tail 
cocked up? 


We reached an_ indescribably 
shabby parlor and I went to find the 
landlady. She emerged from the bar, 
a comely woman. The evening meal 
had been served but we were wel- 
come to cold meat and pickles. A 
roaring fire was lit and beer brought 
in. Outside, the bellbirds were sing- 
ing like angels in the darkening trees. 
It was nightfall when we took the 
road again. 

We drove by moonlight through a 
deserted mining town where the 
ruins of old pubs and empty shacks 
stood like ghosts along the roadside. 
We crossed a deep river and arrived, 
late at night, at the coast itself. 

We worked our way north toward 
our last stand: Twelfth Night in 


Blenheim. It was a wet night. Rain 
came through the iron roof into Illyria 
and the house was half empty. I stood 
in the wings and listened to the Fool 
singing his final song. 


A great while ago and the world 
begun 

With a hey, ho, the wind and the 
rain; 
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But that’s all one; our play is done, 
And we'll strive to please you 
every day. 


The next morning we said good-by. 
My actors were returning to their own 
countries. 

I drove alone down the east coast of 
New Zealand to my home in Christ- 


church. THE END 
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‘The Artless 
Art Carney 


by Alfred Bester 


How did a complex and perplexed 
loner become the family friend 


of 50,000,000 TV viewers? 


@ Television has destroyed many things, 
including itself, but one of its more inter- 
esting victims is the legend of The Star. We 
used to know all about the Stars. They were 
a race apart. They had “star quality,” a 
mysterious ingredient that couldn’t be ac- 
quired; either you had it or not. Astute tal- 
ent scouts, played by Jack Oakie, used to 
spot “star quality” in a girl working in a 
dime store, sign her to a million-dollar 
contract, and start her aff on a tempestuous 
career, played by Bette Davis. 

The Star doesn’t exist any more. That 
breed has been replaced by Personalities 
who are brought into your home by TV, 
and exposed often enough to enable you to 
form a one-way friendship with them. A 
Personality need not have looks or talent, 
but merely be a guy you'd like to have for 
a friend—a guy, say, like Art Carney. 

After seven years’ exposure as Ed Norton 
in Jackie Gleason’s sewer, and appearances 
in such outside shows as Studio One, Play- 
house 90, Suspense, Danger, Omnibus and 
The Dinah Shore Show, Art has inspired 
a warm, one-way friendship with some fifty 
million viewers because he’s a hell of a nice 
guy: plain, unvarnished, sincere. 

In 1959-60, Art did nine Spectaculars for 
N.B.C.: Small World, Isn't It?, a revue; 
Our Town; a political satire, Very Important 
People, for which he won an Emmy Award; 
Man in the Dog Suit; Best of Anything, an- 
other revue; Three in One, three famous 
one-act plays by Sean O’Casey, Eugene 
O'Neill and Noel Coward; Conrad’s Vic- 
tory ; Wolcott Gibbs’ Moon Over Brooklyn; 
and Call Me Back. 

The Spectaculars cost an average of 
$175,000 each to produce, and it is esti- 


mated that Art’s take-home pay. totaled 
$350,000—a staggering tribute to the fact 
that Art has cemented his relationship with 
his public. He has become family with the 
country, and this is strange because Art is 
strictly a loner, 

“I even like to go to the movies alone,” 
he says. “As a kid I was an introvert. Kept 
things inside. I wasn’t quite sure of myself. 
In school I never joined the drama society 
because I was scared stiff. The idea of 
learning lines and appearing on stage pet- 
rified me. So I worked up acts on my own. 
I was a loner. I’m still the same. No con- 
fidence.” 

He’s a tall, slender, lace-curtain Irishman 
in his early forties, with pale-blue eyes, 
thinning graying hair, and a reserved, in- 
troverted manner. He’s so withdrawn that 
he gives the impression of being hard-of- 
hearing. He walks with a slight limp; a 
shrapnel burst on a Pacific beach took 
three quarters of an inch off his right leg. 
He wears a permanently perplexed expres- 


. 
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sion that is almost the caricature of a 
Paddy face. 

“I’m very Irish,” he says. “Both sides of 
the family. Mother was a Farrell. Her 
mother was the only one in the family 
born in Ireland, so none of us talk with a 
brogue. But when I call my Irish friends we 
automatically go into the brogue and go 
through the whole tired routine... and we 
love it.” 

I asked him if he was sensitive about 
being Irish. He shook his head, reached 
into his desk, pulled out a bottle of Rhu- 
barb & Soda, and took a swig. “Picked up 
the habit from my father,” he said. “I sup- 
pose it’s good for me, it says here. Nod, I’m 
not sensitive about being Irish, but I sure 
get some kook letters from the sensitive 
ones. Like after I did Our Town one wrote: 
“How dare you say the Catholic Church is 
on the wrong side of the tracks?” 

“Or after I did Call Me Back, the show 
about the alcoholic, one wrote and said: 
“Why did your 


Continued on Page 176 
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. Argentine gauchos, cowboys to you, are equally 
at home in foik songs or pursuing wild ostrich 


. Trout are so plentiful in Chile’s lake district 
they fight to take a hook 


. Peru has many miles of beaches. This one 
is near Lima 


. Trece Monedas (13 Coins), one of Lima’s fine 
restaurants, is set in an old colonial home 


. Colorful hand-woven blankets are much-sought 
souvenirs of Ecuador 
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You'll find a hundred different ways to use the 
many hours you'll save when you fly Panagra 
jets to leisurely South America... 


p Picture yourself, off Peru’s Cabo Blanco, 
all ag fa aera, bringing a 1500-pound marlin to gaff, or bar- 
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ADVENTURERS 
IN THE SUN 


Continued from Page 99 


in, among other things, humane sex- 
uality and how to raise children 
without making them all mixed up 
emotionally. 

In any case, Christian missionaries 
in the Pacific had few defenders ; and 
even these appear to have thought 
of them as a kind of unofficial police 
who didn’t have to be paid. By and 
large, they failed; and at bottom, 
this could only be called a failure of 
human tact, perhaps inherent in the 
very nature of their effort. 

It might be as dreadful as the pros- 
elyting of the Jesuits on Guam. In 
Hawaii, under “King Hiram” Bing- 
ham and his cohorts, it was Cotton 
Mather all over again, with convict 
labor, in for adultery and fornica- 
tion, building the roads. 

On Mangareva, Pére Laval of the 
Picpus Order took it upon himself 
to administer the island as if it were 
“Botany Bay” at its worst. But it’s 
necessary to remember that Damien 
of Molokai—who had enough tact 
to do something about people in 
trouble, at the cost of his life—be- 
longed to the same order as Laval. 
Or the Rt. Rev. George Augustus 


Selwyn, Bishop of Melanesia, who 
swam in alone at doubtful islands, 
on the principle that boats’ crews 
shouldn't be risked. He gives us one 
of the few glimpses of a genuine 
blood in the Pacific. The mission- 
aries, like other human beings, were 
a mixed bag. 

Some of the missionaries had 
wives, and a good many of these 
found the going not much softer 
than it must have been for the 
women of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Several of the stories in- 
cluded rape or murder. 

Aside from these, until fairly re- 
cent times, the records of white 
women in the Pacific are scant. There 
was Barbara Thomson, whose adven- 
tures remind us of such American 
Indian captives as Mary Jemison. 
The most neglected—and why isn’t 
there a plaque to her memory in the 
lounge of every round-the-world 
plane and cruise ship?—is Mlle. 
Jeanne Baret or Baré, first woman 
to circumnavigate the globe. 

She did it by dressing as a man 
and shipping out aboard the Sieur 
de Bougainville’s frigate as M. Baré, 
servant to the distinguished natural- 
ist M. Philibert de Commercon. Of 
course some of the crew were doubt- 
ful about her; but she was so sturdy 
about trucking the professor’s duffel 
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all over the Fuegian wilds that even 
the doubters had doubts. 

Not: so the Tahitians, who 
shouted their word for woman and 
offered, as Georg Forster translates 
it, “to give her the honors custom- 
ary in the isle.” 

Poor Mlle. Baré! The Tahitians 
were excited, and no wonder. They’d 
never seen a European woman. Now 
here was the first, dressed as a man, 
and behaving in nearly all respects 
like one. Obviously an anthropolog- 
ical curiosity of the first importance. 
A big islander picked her up and 
tried to run away with her. It took a 
sword to make him let go. 

Then one of Bougainville’s sol- 
diers started a roughhouse with her 
and found out for certain. In tears 
by that time, she confessed to Bou- 
gainville. She was an orphan who 
had lost her patrimony in a lawsuit, 
and she thought — 

The courtier listened gently, keep- 
ing his amusement to himself, and 
later supplied her with credentials 
by observing that she had been “a 
modei of propriety.” But poor old 
M. de Commercon never did live it 
down. 

So here are some of the people 
who have touched Pacific history, 
singled out for no reason except that 
they interested me. 


Antonio Pigafetta 

“. , . Having heard that a fleet 
composed of five vessels had been 
fitted out in the city of Siviglia for 
the purpose of going to discover the 
spicery in the islands of Maluco...” 

So the great narrative begins. It is 
the voice of Antonio Pigafetta, gen- 
tleman of Venice, Knight of Rhodes, 
recounting the events of a journey 
no man had made before: Magel- 
lan’s voyage round the world. Piga- 
fetta is young. From the first mo- 
ment, as the ships drop down the 
river, bombards roaring, on Septem- 
ber 20, 1519, we catch his sense of 
the epic in that voyage, his immov- 
able loyalty to the captain-general. 

Two ships gone, a mutiny quelled, 
they find the strait that will be given 
Magellan’s name. Then begins that 
incredible westering, across the whole 
sweep of the Pacific from Patagonia 
to Guam. Eternal sun, a sea without 
end. They sight only two barren 
atolls. They eat the oxhide chafing 
gear off the yards. When hope is 
almost gone they find water and 
food at Guam. A few days later, at 
dawn, they raise those islands after- 
ward called the Philippines. 

Here Magellan makes a strong 
ally of the King of Cebu. Wishing to 
enlarge the king’s power, he offers 
to subjugate the neighboring island 
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of Mactan. They set out at midnight, 


the king and his men in “twenty or — men, the captain-general at their head, 
thirty balanguias,’ Magellan withsome _leap into water up to their thighs 
sixty of his own men. Since he in- and wade “more than two crossbow 


tends only a show of force, at most a 
decisive skirmish, he orders the Cebuan 
king to keep clear. 

He chooses a bad place, if we may 


flights”’ to shore. 


judge from the location of his mon- 
ument on Magellan Bay. His boats 


hang up on the reef. Forty-nine of his 


The Mactan chief has 1500 men in 
three divisions. They come on with a 
wild yelling. For some reason now 
hard to understand, the Spanish cross- 
bows and muskets are ineffective. 


Magellan orders his men to fall 
back slowly. Instead, they break for 
the boats. Six or eight, Pigafetta 
among them, hold. They fight for 
an hour. Magellan is three times 
wounded. “Then, trying to lay hand 
on sword, he could draw it out but 
halfway, because he had been 
wounded in the arm with a bamboo 
spear. When the natives saw that, 
they all hurled themselves upon him. 
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One of them wounded him on the 
left leg with a large cutlass. . . . That 
caused the captain to fall face down- 
ward, when immediately they rushed 
upon him with iron and bamboo 
spears and with their cutlasses, until 
they killed our mirror, our light, our 
comfort, and our true guide.” 
Betrayed by the king, the ships 
blunder among the islands. In the 
end there is one, the Victoria, loaded 
with spices, and fleeing like a ghost 
across the Indian Ocean, Portugal’s 
private lake, to the Cape of Good 
Hope. She wallows home to San 
Lucar—one ship and eighteen hol- 





| the sea. 

Pigafetta himself presents his day- 
by-day record of the voyage (the 
book we have is no more than a 
compendium) to Charles V of Spain. 
It is never heard of again. He travels 


in Portugal, Spain and France, 


low figures from the nightmare of 


enters the service of Pope Clement 
VII. We know nothing more of him. 
Nothing but the motto on his shield: 
“II n'est rose sans espine”’—*no rose 
without a thorn.” 


Barbara Thomson 

Out of the blowy sandhills at Cape 
York, on that October day in 1849, 
a young woman came babbling at 
the shooting party from H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake. Wearing nothing but 
“a narrow fringe of leaves in front,” 
sun-blackened, lame, half-blind with 
opthalmia, her body scored with 
burns where she had rolled too close 
to the fire at night, she looked like a 


gin—one of the aborigines’ women. 


The men sheered off. But she ran 
after them crying in good Scottish 
English, “I am a white woman, why 
do you leave me?” 

Startled, they bundled her off to 
the ship, together with three black 
Kowrarega she called her “broth- 
ers,” who had arrived in evident 
pursuit. Togged out in sailors’ shirts 
alow and aloft, she told her story to 
Capt. Owen Stanley, in command of 
the survey expedition. 

Her name was Barbara Thomson. 
Born in Aberdeen, she had emi- 
grated with her parents to Sydney. 
At fifteen she ran off and married a 
sailor who had a cutter at Moreton 
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Bay. Adventuring to the northward 
on a whisper of salvage, the Thom- 
sons lost three men. Thomson him- 
self and the last man died trying to 
swim ashore when the cutter was 
wrecked. 

Mrs. Thomson was rescued by 
Kowrarega turtle hunters and taken 
to the western Prince of Wales Is- 
land. One of the rescuers, Boroto, 
claimed her. A headman of the tribe 
“recognized” her as the spirit of his 
lost daughter Gi’om. Thus she gained 
a name and much family. Wini, the 
sinister white chief of a nearby is- 
land, proposed an alliance, but she 
rejected him. 

She did not know how many 
years she had been with the Kow- 
raregas. Each year, helpless, she 
watched the ships moving through 
Torres Strait. Then the Rattlesnake 
was reported off Cape Yok and 
she was permitted to go aboard 
on the promise that she would bring 
back many presents. 

Captain Stanley gave her his work- 
shop for a cabin and every day she 
received swarms of Kowrdarega vis- 
itors. Once the captain asked her 
whether she would like to stay with 
the tribe or go with the ship and 
return to Sydney. She blushed and 
“beat her forehead with her hand.” 
MacGillivray thought that this was 


because she had trouble remember- 
ing her English. No doubt that was 
part of it. But she said, “Sir, | am a 
Christian, and would rather go back 
to my own friends.” It has a sad 
ring. 

A little later came Boroto, who 
pleaded with her to come back to 
him. She said no and no and no. In 
the end, angry, he stood at the 
bulwarks and told her that if he or 
his friends found her ashore they 
would take her head back to their 
island. She never landed at Cape 
York again. 

Who remembers her now? But in 
the great Owen Stanley Mountains 
of New Guinea, a Mount Thomson 
rises nearly 6000 feet above the sea. 
Was it named for her? 


James Cook 

Captain Cook is an old friend, of 
sorts. We met him, or thought we 
did, in our school days, moored along- 
side Treasure Island and The Last of 
the Mohicans. His Voyages were 
elder-approved, the story of a cer- 
tified Great Man. And weren’t Cap- 
tain Cook and his shipmates — young 
Mr. Banks and the amiable Doctor 
Solander, Tupia the high priest and 
Mr. Green the astronomer—almost 
as famous in their way as Dickens’s 
Mr. Winkle and Sam Weller? So we 
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read what we took to be the Voyages 
of the great explorer and found them, 
in spite of everything, disappointingly 
stale. We puzzled over this—how a 
man who had done so many interesting 
things could be so dull—then filed it 
away among the other mysteries of 
grownups. 

And a mystery it was until, in 
1955, nearly two hundred years after 


Captain Cook hoisted his pennant 
aboard the Endeavour, Dr. J. C. 
Beaglehole and his coeditors gave 
us the first of a four-volume ver- 
batim edition of The Journals of 
Captain James Cook. And what a 
pleasure this stout volume is. Now 
we can see what happened. Cook’s 
18th Century editors disguised him 

Continued on Page 134 
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as a sentimental classicist; the Vic- 
torians made him a prude and the 
Edwardians a boy’s book. Now the 
mystery lifts, like a curtain going up 
on the hot noonday glimmer of the 
Pacific. This is what he did and how 
he put it down. We sail with him. 

But we still have doubts. Didn’t 
he, after all, merely round off other 
men’s discoveries? Did he ever do 
anything but what was asked of 
him? And wasn’t he, even for the 
18th Century, for the son of a poor 
Yorkshire farmer, excessively ambi- 
tious? This tall, personable man 
with the strong nose, big-boned in 
the blue-and-white uniform frogged 
with gold—why should the word 
“genius” be attached to him? 

We see the answer in the portrait 
reproduced in the Journals—in Cook’s 
deep, chestnut-brown eyes that seem 
to concentrate his whole force in 
their scrutiny. The cartographer. 
The myth destroyer. A man who 
had a passion for finding and meas- 
uring and setting down the precise 
symbols for things that had not been 
known. 

Ever since the time of Ptolemy, 
geographers had imagined a great 
southern continent all around the 
South Pole and extending up into 
the temperate zone—a continent so 


huge that Australia and the Ant- 
arctica later defined by Capt. James 
Clark Ross would have been mere 
islands in it. 

On his second voyage, Cook had 
orders to find out whether this Terra 
Australis Incognita existed. We look 
at a map of that continent with 
Cook’s courses laid over it, ana 
understand something of the force 
of the man. His two small ships, 
time after time, pushing up into the 
ice all around the Pole. It is as if 
an artist had taken his pencil and 
slashed at a bad drawing until 
there was little left of it. 

But this was only one aspect of 
the man. He had made his reputa- 
tion charting the St. Lawrence for 
Wolfe’s expedition against Quebec. 
Now he would bring the outlines of 
new lands out of darkness: Hawaii 
and other groups, the two great 
islands of New Zealand, and very 
nearly the whole east and north 
coast of Australia. His Australian 
survey, a great and infinitely risky 
feat of seamanship—even on the 
latest chart, there are huge areas in- 
side the Great Barrier Reef marked 
“Unsurveyed but considered dan- 
gerous navigation’”’—stood for a 
century or more. 

Cook made three famous voyages 
and died on the last. As we read 
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these Journals, we agree more and 
more with his editor Beaglehole. 
This was ihe one great explorer, 
navigator and sea commander of his 
period. There’s a touch of his con- 
temporary, George Washington, 
about him. The calm rationalist gen- 
ius of the 18th Century. That pa- 
tient amplitude of judgment, sagacity, 
balance; and at intervals the glint of 
grave, controlled anger. 

A flashing white light on Cook 
Point marks the approach to Kaa- 
waloa Cove, at the big island of 
Hawaii, where he was killed. The 
circumstances make it resemble Ma- 
gellan’s death; but in Cook’s case it 
must have been simple misfortune, 
one of those largely unpredictable 
shifts of mob violence. 
was killed by Cook’s boats in an- 
other part of the bay. Hearing this 
news, a crowd of Hawaiians turned 
on Cook and his shore party. He 
was killed in the squabble. He had 
been greeted as the god of the New 
Year. Now his body was cut up and 
distributed among the chiefs. But 
the priests recovered most of it. He 
was buried, to the rolling of drums, 
in that sea he had made his own. 


Tem Binoka 
The ghosts were bad on Apemama, 
and the king’s spies moved in the 
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bush. Few people cared to go out at 
night. A slow stumbling of surf on 
the reef, the swordplay of palms in 
the wind; but no human sound. All 
night long, where the moonlight 
shone like wet whitewash on the 
coral walls and terrace of the palace, 
small fires burned and the old women 
kept watch. 

The king would have no one but 
women around himat night. A whole 
village of women. Heslept with none; 
and like a good Victorian, referred 
to them as “my pamily.” 

Sometimes, by day—‘“‘a splendid 
nightmare of heat and light”—the 
king walked in his kingdom. “Plenty 
fat, plenty man,” is still a saying in 
the islands. He weighed some four 
hundred pounds. A pith helmet, and 
the hawk’s nose under blue glasses. 
“In the woman’s frock,” said Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, “he looks omi- 
nous and weird beyond belief. I see 
him now come pacing towards me in 
the cruel sun, solitary, a figure out 
of Hoffmann. . . .”” Sometimes he 
preferred a naval uniform, or getups 
of his own, in green velvet or car- 
dinal red silk. 

But this was no Graustark come- 
dian, no King of the Bamboo Isles. 
This was Tem Binoka of Apemama, 
one of the Gilbert Islands close to 
the Line. In those days, around the 
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1880’s, he ruled three atolls; and 
every man, white or brown, danced 
to his tune.. Displeased, the king 
called for his Queen of Arms. She 
fetched a well-oiled Winchester. The 
first warning was a crack or two in 
the air, the second a neat pattern of 
six shots outlining the culprit. After 
that he was -as good as dead, or 
better. 


The king had his own idea about 
what to do with people: he exploited 
them. Two of them—Stevenson and 
the adventurer Bully Hayes—preferred 
not to be exploited; and these were 
said to be the only white men he 
respected. 

He ran his islands like a taut ship; 
and any schooner captain who aspired 
to trade with him (there was nobody 


else to trade with, and the king was 
a spender) had better come into 
South Pass with his vessel all-ataunt-o. 
And a spot of champagne on the fire; 
the king abhorred a niggardly man. 
His genealogy was apt; he was de- 
scended from a woman who had 
mated with a great shark. On Ape- 
mama, he was “chief bard” (the local 
choir performed his works), monopolist, 
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architect, prince and premier, social 
arbiter, jury, judge and executioner. 
The 19th Century doctrine of ma- 
terial progress never found a more 
loving disciple. He had storehouses 
loaded with everything from music 
boxes to sewing machines. 

Stevenson lived there for a while, 
and his report on that tiny despotism 
does for it something of what de 
Tocqueville did for an early America. 

The king broke a prime rule for 
tyrants. He died in bed—or rather, 
on the royal mats. His last words? 
They might have been his favorite, 
“J got power.” 


Paul Gauguin 

Even in that swarming of vivid 
people who inhabit the history of 
the Pacific, Gauguin’s image comes 
up again and again. | have been 
avoiding him, and I ask myself why. 
A little overfamiliar, perhaps? It’s 
nearly forty years since I saw those 
first collotypes of his work in the 
Dial. Now he’s a_ schoolroom 
painter, the prototype character in a 
bad novel by Maugham, one of the 
travesties in a dreadful movie about 
Van Gogh. And besides, hasn’t ev- 
erything been said about him? Ev- 
erything, perhaps, but the main 
thing: that here was a man who kept 
looking until he found what he was 
looking for, who did—so far as 
anyone can—what he set out to do. 
And this—for the artist, for any 
man perhaps—is victory. 

We know the legend. Once there 
was a prosperous Paris stockbroker » 
who had a wife and three children. 
Overnight he resolved to become a 
great painter, kissed the Bourse 
good-by, abandoned family and 
country and took ship to the South 
Seas. There he painted like a mad- 
man, died like a madman, and was 
later discovered to be a great 
painter. 

Romantic, but not quite true, as 
his son Emil points out. Gauguin 
had been drawing and painting at 
least since the first year of his mar- 
riage. Long before Tahiti was 
thought of, Manet had praised one 
of his pictures. Gauguin protested 
that he was “only an amateur.” 
“Oh, no,” said Manet, “there are 
no amateurs but those who make 
bad pictures.” 

In 1882, Gauguin’s decision to 
give up business for art was reached 
“after due consultation” with his 
wife. And he had wanted his wife 
and children to go to Tahiti with 
him. As usual, the actuality is a good 
deal more mixed-up and human 
than the legend. 

Impractical? Yes. He paid what 
it cost in sickness, want, misery. 
But he was a practical man who had 
done well at everything he tried. He 











knew that the impractical ele- 
ment resides in the conditions 
laid down for the artist, not 
in the artist himself. He had 
tried both ways: making a 
living and painting on the 
side, and painting as he must 
without bothering too much 
about how he lived. And, 
ironically, he was startled when 
a Tahitian told him he was 
“‘useful to others.” The artist 
“a useful human being”? He 
put it in italics. Nor did he 
lack that touch of /a logique, 
that sense of the tradition, 
without which nothing is quite 
French. 

Some of the pages of his Noa 
Noa and the /ntimate Journals 
read like Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau; and Diderot’s Supple- 
ment to Bougainville’s “*Voy- 
age’’ may seem to us in certain 
ways a logician’s version of 
Noa Noa. 

Se we have such master- 
pieces as Maternity and Otahi, 
the water colors, pastels, draw- 
ings and woodcuts. We have 
the versatile awareness of his 
Intimate Journals, one of the 
earliest (it was published late) 
and most engaging of the 
truly “modern” works. We 
begin to be aware that no 
one—not Stevenson, Melville, 
Loti or Henry Adams— 
brought such a highly culti- 
vated sensibility to the ob- 
servation of the Pacific world. 
And we see how this sensibility 
of Gauguin’s, helped in part by 
a reading of J. A. Moeren- 
hout’s work in Tahitian myth- 
ology, struck to the core of 
Polynesian life in the great 
creation myths, the vision of 
an Eden heavy with women 
and flowers. 

One morning in May, 1903, 
at Atuana in the Marquesas, 
his heart stopped. There the 
“old and faithful” Tioka found 
him and “threw himself on 
the body of his white friend, 
crying desperately: ‘Gauguin 
is dead, we are lost.’” 


Paul Mason 

They moved at night, the 
kiap leading with a compass, 
each man wearing a patch of 
glowing fungus on his back 
to guide the man_ behind. 
There is no darkness like the 
darkness of a sea island, in 
country belonging to the en- 
emy. 

See him—the leader—as his 
face shows for an instant in 
the guarded wink of flashlight 
on compass. His name is 


Paul Mason. A short, blond man, 
past forty. Feldt, his commander, said 
that “he gazed benignly through his 
spectacles,” considered before he spoke, 
and spoke slowly. His job, which must 
be improvised minute by minute, called 
for everything a man could put out. 


The least of it was absolute, routine 
nerve, the forfeit death by torture. And 
only men who have moved in such 
country know what it takes in plain 
exasperated bodily endurance. 

He was one of the Australian coast 
watchers in the early years of World 


War II. They made a scatter diagram all 
over the Admiralty, Bismarck and 


Solomon Islands and the east coast of 


New Guinea, from Mussau Island in 
the north to Guadalcanal. Each unit 
had a teleradio. Their business was 


not to fight, but to see, talk and, if 
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necessary, run. Most of them were 
islanders. Mason, a planter on Bou- 
gainville, knew his own big island as 
Kit Carson the land around 


Taos. Its ring of mangrove swamps 


knew 


and rough volcanic mountains. Its 
filariasis, malaria ‘and tsutsugamushi 
fever 


He built his lookout on Malabita 
Hill, overlooking Buin Harbor at the 


south end of Bougainville; and there 
the enemy chose to establish a major 
naval anchorage and airfield. 

When the Japanese began their 
counterattack on the morning of the 
first landing at Guadalcanal, Mason 
and his colleague, Read, at the other 
end of the island, were watching. 
Mason’s signal was STO—for the 
first three letters of his married sis- 
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ter’s name. He spoke into the trans- 
mitter: “From STO. Twenty-four 
torpedo bombers headed yours.” 
Port Moresby heard it, Townsville, 
Canberra, the busy ships at Guadal- 
canal. Twenty-five minutes later, 
Pearl Harbor gave it to the whole 
Pacific. 

No USO troupe ever got such 
an advance billing. This was two- 
and-a-quarter hours’ warning. The 
U. S. invasion force dispersed. 


American carrier fighters refueled 


and roosted high, waiting. Only one 
of the Japanese torpedo bombers 
got back. 

This went on until the speed of 
any enemy movement could be timed 
by the sequence of watchers’ reports 
from Mason and Read down through 
the islands to the southward. The 
Japanese imported tracking dogs. 
Mason spotted their cage and a 
Catalina bombed it. On one of the 
enemy’s attacks in force to retake 
Guadalcanal, Read and Mason 
ticked off the transports and cover- 
ing force. Only four burning cargo 
ships reached Guadalcanal. 

Then the Japanese began to hunt 
them in earnest. Mason and his 
party climbed up and down the high 
westward spurs of the mountains, 
wading up gorges, entering villages 
where no white man had been seen 


before. Closely hunted, always on 
the move, they could be of no more 
use as watchers. The U. S. subma- 
rine Guardfish took the two leaders 
and their parties to a friendlier place. 

After the war, Mason went back 
quietly to his planter’s life on Bou- 
gainville. He was one of many. Let 
his name stand for all. 


Alfred Russel Wallace 

We feel it everywhere, in all but 
the earliest Victorian travel writers. 
The great deliverance! That escape 
from the antimacassar in the parlor 
into clean mornings bursting with 
sun, where all the wild things under 
heaven were still wild. 

The Victorians understood very 
well how to cloak it with a solemn 
moral purpose. With Wallace it was 
a passion, into which every other 
impulse entered, even the acquis- 
itive. But they knew, better than 
most people in stuffy times, that 
without a little risk in his life a man 
dies on the stem. 

The naturalist Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace belongs in the great company of 
Darwin, Huxley, Doughty, Ruxton, 
Burton and the rest. It’s curious to 
note that three of the greatest Vic- 
torian British scientists—Darwin, 
Huxley, Wallace—cut their eyeteeth 
in the Pacific world. Huxley, in fact, 
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mentioned that his absorption in the 
living things of the Pacific decided 
him to become a biologist rather 
than a physician. But he and Darwin 
were both youngsters when they 
made their voyages. Wallace was 
into his thirties, already bearded and 
sedate in the fashion of the period. 

That was the proper image, of 
course. But consider. Here was a 
man who had a wild new world in 
his hands, and he ate it like a durian, 
smelly or not. This world was what 
plus the 
south end of Malaya and the north- 
ern hook of New Guinea. He spent a 


is now called Indonesia, 


little less than eight years there, trav- 
eling about 14,000 miles in the archi- 
pelago and making sixty or seventy 
separate voyages. His courses look 
like a the 
map. There were so many of them, 
in fact, that when he came to write 
his great book, The Malay Archi- 
pelago—still one of the two or three 
best works on that region—he was 


tangled cat’s cradle on 


forced to lay it out in terms of geo- 
graphical areas because a chronicle 
of his wanderings would have been 
too confusing. 

Wallace had got his start explor- 
ing the Amazon. Now he was ready 
for bigger worlds, a region in which 
one island, Borneo, would accom- 
modate the British Isles with plenty 





of room all around. He made him- 
self at home wherever he went. He 
would dump his traps on the beach 
of an island that had never seen a 
white man and immediately make 
tea. 

He had a gleeful appetite for 
everything. He will teli you exactly 
how a prau is constructed; remark 
that very sophisticated art may be 
produced by very “primitive” peo- 
ple (a rediscovery of this fact be- 
came one of the main sources of 
contemporary art); or how the raja 
took the census at Lombok (a mar- 
velous story, like something out of 
the Arabian Nights told in the man- 
ner of the King James version). And 
always, of course, his eye was on the 
birds, the beasts, the creepies and 
crawlies. But never a word about 
so that, although Wallace is 
said to have conceived the theory of 
natural selection at this time, quite 
independently of Darwin (they an- 
nounced it later in a joint paper be- 
fore the Linnaean Societies), we can 
hardly imagine how such selection 
could have been brought about. 

He came home to England in 
1862, nearly forty and a little ill, his 
pockets stuffed, as it were, with 310 
specimens of mammals, 100 reptiles, 
8050 birds, 7500 shells, 13,100 Lepi- 
doptera, 83,200 Coleoptera and 13,- 


SEX ; 


400 other 





insects. The great career 


was founded. 


Bully Hayes 


This the “greatest of the latter-day 


pirates”? We look at the evidence, 
trying to disentangle the man Bully 
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Ltart tonight! 
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Hayes was from the man they said 
he was. How many ships did he take 
by boarding? None. What lands did 





he hold? None, though for a while 
he claimed overlordship of Eniwetok 
and Ujelang. How many followers 
did he have? None. What great for- 
tunes did he salt away? None. 

He never had it made. He ended 
as he began, the master of a small 
vessel not quite his own. So we may 
dismiss Capt. William Henry Hayes of 
Continued on Page 142 
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Continued from Page 139 
Cleveland, Ohio, and points west as 
just another blue-eyed boy? A small- 
time promoter and con operator who 
happened to be working in a very 
large and public sea? 

We take another look, and stare a 
little. Consider the mere scale of his 
operations. He was known—with 
mixed best—from San 
Francisco to Shanghai, to Batavia, 
to Fremantle and Adelaide, to 
Wellington, to Honolulu. A line 
drawn between those points would 
pretty well enclose most of the lands 
in the Pacific south of Hawaii. Now 


favor, at 


consider, if you please, the list of ac- 
tivities Hayes is said to have been 
good at: poker billiard 
player, dancer, socieiy tion, woman 
charmer, man charmer ( 


player, 


vhere a busi- 
ness deal was concerned), woman 
stealer, actor, singer, musician, wife 
collector (nobody knows how many, 
but a genteel sufficiency, in the old 
New England pl.rase), seaman, swim- 
mer, dog lover, barrator, finagler, 
fist fighter and strong-arm man, 
coolie runner, blackbirder, pilong 
hunter (the pilongs were China Coast 
pirates), small-boat boatman, gun- 
runner, missionary lover, ship 
stealer, naval gunner, copra trader, 
copra highjacker, headhunter, favor- 
ite with children, child raper, and 
a few dozen other things. 

A great seaman, as Louis Becke, 
who sailed with him, thought? It 
seems unlikely. Hayes lost too many 
ships. Far too often, at a bad mo- 
ment, his judgment seemed to fail 
him. This is puzzling. He was in- 
finitely cunning. I suspect that he 


had great natural intelligence— 


enough to be a little puzzled himself 


at some of the things he did. We may 
guess that he was what we now call 
accident-prone. 

A big man, well set up, and a 
murderously quick puncher. He 
came out of the Middlewestern 
frontier; and there’s more than a 
touch of Mike Fink about him. No- 
body knows now what he looked 
like. The beard, the blue eyes, the 
impressive tailoring ashore, yes. But 
no agreement on whether he was 
black-haired, blond or brown. He 
must have had enormous empathy 
for all kinds of people. 

A good many of the worst things 
he did happened during those ber- 
serk rages of his; and it seems clear 
that toward the end of his life he 
was cracking up. 

His time in the Pacific comprised 
the period just before, during and 
after the American Civil War. There 
is good reason to suppose that he 
had a broader range of sexual ex- 
perience (with women, it seems nec- 
essary to add) than any other Amer- 
ican male of his time. He seldom left 
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port without a small private harem 
aboard, constantly traded off; and 
his touch was sure with all classes of 
women in the Australian and New 
Zealand cities. He was a contempo- 
rary of Fisk, Vanderbilt, Hill and the 
other American empire builders. 
Hayes, too, seems to have had some 
notion of establishing a trade em- 
pire in the Line Islands. But he had 
picked the wrong territory; or per- 
haps he wasn’t the man for the job. 

In the end, somewhere south of 
Jaluit aboard the last schooner he 
had managed to get away with, 
Hayes bullied a Danish cook once 
too often. The cook shot him and 
cracked him over the head. He tum- 
bled into the wake. That was the 
story, at least. By that time, nobody 
cared. 


Father Damien 

You see it at dawn, from the 
easterly sea, a mist of rain cloud 
touching it, the fine line of its crest 
like a steel engraving in a 19th Cen- 
tury book of travels. Molokai. The 
leper island. Damien. And you 
think: If ever the spirit of a man in- 
habited a place and made it warm, 
that place is Molokai. 

Two things need to be said at 
once about Joseph de Veuster, who 
took the religious name of Father 
Damien: he was a Roman Catholic 
European, and he was a man who 
volunteered. In 12th and 13th Cen- 
tury Europe, leprosy was a great 
plague. The leper, rattle in hand, be- 
came the living dead, a thing be- 
tween demon and monster, whose 
ruined features appeared in the 
gargoyles on the cathedrals. The folk 
horror of leprosy survived into the 
19th Century and Damien must 
have known it. 

But Damien was a man who vol- 
unteered. A farmer’s son from the 
Flemish countryside of Belgium, he 
volunteered to join the Order of 
Picpus. Even before he was or- 
dained, he volunteered to take his 
sick brother’s place with a group of 
priests being sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands. He landed on Oahu in 1864, 
became a priest, and was assigned to 
the big island of Hawaii. There, like 
other missionaries, he smashed 
“pagan idols” and otherwise did his 
devoted best to root out the tradi- 
tional culture. Nearly ten years later, 
when there was a call for a priest to 
minister to the lepers on Molokai— 
the bishop made it clear that this 
must be a voluntary and final exile— 
Damien, with three other young 
men, sprang up. The bishop put his 
hand on Damien’s shoulder. He was 
not the first Protestant or Catholic 
clergyman to serve the lepers. He 
was the first to choose their dreadful 
fortune as his own. 
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So—the record is simple and plain— 
he served. He dressed sores, helped 
the lepers to build houses and chapels, 
to get more food and a clean water 
supply. He put a stop to the “im- 
morality” that had been common in 
the settlement before he came, what 
must have been the normal Hawaiian 
sexuality complicated by the fatalism 
of the disease. 


He loved to sit round the fires at 
night, listening to songs and anec- 
dotes. He ministered to the religious 
wants of his people. He was said to 
be ill-tempered and difficult. It was 
even whispered that his cassock wasn’t 
quite clean. He began to be famous, 
and complained about it. 

Then one Sunday he who had al- 
ways addressed his congregation as 


“Brethren” began quietly: “We lepers.” 
He was treated in Honolulu, but it did 
no good, and he would not leave his 
congregation. He spoke of it in a let- 
ter to Stoddard: “Please pray for 
your afflicted friend, and recommend 
me and njy unhappy people to all 
servants of}the Lord.” 

By 1889 he was dead, and an in- 
credible clergyman in Honolulu wrote 
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a letter charging that Damien had 
consorted with the women of the 
settlement. Another incredible cler- 
gyman published it, and Stevenson 
saw it in faroff Sydney. So angry that 
he muttered as he wrote, Stevenson 
answered with a vindication that en- 
shrined Damien’s name before the 
world. 


Amelia Earhart 

She was one of ours—a heroine 
from the early novels of John Dos 
Passos. It’s impossible to read about 
her now without falling a little in 
love with her. That amiable, casual 
gallantry shines no more. No one 
remembers it now, or perhaps 
would even believe it. The ability 
to do a thing and project the doing 
in a way that shows there’s some- 
body there—not a “public figure,” 
but an actual human being who in- 
tends to remain just that—well, 
that’s gone too. 

She grew up in what seemed the 
absolutely stable and bucolic Amer- 
ica of the years before World War I. 
We see the whole pattern. The child- 
hood in Atchison, Kansas, the lit- 
tle girls’ tea party under starry bunt- 
ing and Japanese lanterns on the 
lawn of the big white house. The 
parents who were mildly liberal and 
adventurous for the place and time. 
That significant line in Amelia’s 
high-school yearbook: “. . . the girl 
in brown, who walks alone.” Not 
that she was ever unsociable; there 
were just things she wanted to do. 
The characteristic free ranging over 
the American landscape (her father 
was a railroad lawyer). In the third 
year of World War I, she saw four 
men on crutches walking together. 
So she took her first job, as a nurses’ 
aid in a Toronto military hospital. 

This was typical. The right of the 
individual to be fully and freely him- 
self involved a certain obligation to 
other people. She took night courses 
at Columbia and read French poetry 
all day. “I'd like to try—oh, all 
sorts of things,” she said. In South- 
ern California she took a job to get 
money for flying lessons. Her first 
instructor was a woman, Neta 
Snook. Amelia enrolled in summer 
school at Harvard and worked at a 
settlement house in Boston. There 
one day she was called to the tele- 
phone and asked if she would like 
to fly the Atlantic. The query came 
from Mrs. Winston Guest, a woman 
equally air-minded. 

The result was the Friendship flight 
of 1928. At Newfoundland, Amelia 
waited for good weather. Her pilot 
was a drinking man. He came near 
wrecking the ship on take-off but 
steadied in the air. When they came 
down at a little harbor in Wales, 

Continued on Page 146 
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Amelia was a celebrity. She didn’t mind. 
It was rather fun, but it wasn’t impor- 
tant. She came and married 
George Palmer Putnam, a New York 
publisher. She wrote a book and worked 
for a magazine. If men could doa thing, 


home 


she thought, women ought to try it too. 
She made various other long flights, 
including two between Hawaii and San 


Francisco Bay. On the second, Fred 
Noonan was her navigator. He would 
be with her again on her last flight. 

This was to be a circuit of the world 
at the Equator. Why did she do it? “I 
want to do it,” she said. 

The two-engined Lockheed Electra 
took off from Miami on June |, 1937. 
Everything went well enough. On July 
2nd Lae, New Guinea, reported the 


Earhart-Noonan plane had departed 
for Howland Island in the Pacific. 
Waiting at Howland, the Coast Guard 
cutter /iasca made irregular contact 
through the night. At 8:53 a.m. Itasca 
caught Amelia’s voice “broken and 
frenzied,” for the last time: “Wait, 
listening on 6210 kilocycles. . . .” 
That was all. Or so everyone be- 
lieved. The Navy searched more than 


250,000 square miles of sea and 
found nothing. Then, in 1946, a 
young Chamorro woman, now Mrs. 
Josephine Akiyama, remembered 
that when she was a child she had 
seen a strange two-engined plane 
ditch on the reef at Saipan. She saw 
two fliers on the beach: a tall man, 
and a woman dressed like a man. 
Later she heard a Japanese officer 





say that the “American lady pilot” 
had been executed. 

No one paid much attention to 
her story until, early in 1960, Air 
Force Capt. Paul L. Briand, Jr., 
picked it up in his biography of 
Amelia. A San Francisco press-radio 
team tape-recorded the stories of 
several witnesses who said they had 
seen the strange plane crash at Sai- 
pan and testified that the fliers were 
on the island in the hands of the 
Japanesé. Is it possible that, after 
a night of confused navigation, 
Amelia Earhart and Fred Noonan 
found their less-than-providential 
island at the moment when hope 
and fuel were gone? 


Ho 








So the Pacific, that largest mirror 
of mankind, goes on reflecting the 
ordinary or improbable events of 


each new generation. THE END 
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WAKE: 


THE FORLORN ISLAND 


@ Your plane out of Hawaii seems 
always to take off at night. Rising, 
you see the lights of the airport, 
then of Pearl Harbor and Honolulu 
and Waikiki, in a great band of bril- 
liance along Oahu’s southern shore. 
If you are heading eastward, toward 
continental America, the lights will 
blaze on beneath you until you have 
passed Diamond and Koko Heads. 
If you are heading west or south, 
they will vanish almost at once. And, 
except for the faint glow of the 
plane’s navigation lights, they are 
the last you will see for a long time. 

My plane was flying west toward 
Wake Island, Guam and the Philip- 
pines. The distance, Honolulu to 
Wake, is 2300 miles, the flying time 
(in a Boeing Stratocruiser) nine and 
one half hours. But these are only 
figures on a printed form. Flying 
westward at night the night is end- 
less, for you and the sun are travel- 
ing in the same direction on oppo- 
site sides of the earth, and it takes its 
time catching up with you. We had 
left Honolulu at eight. An hour later 
it was about 8:15. By eleven we had 
progressed to 9:30. And so on 
through the darkness. Somewhere, 
at some time or other, we crossed 
the International Date Line and 
leaped from Monday night into 
Wednesday morning. But days, like 
hours and miles, had lost their mean- 
ing in a void of space. 

There was no moon. By craning 
the neck one could see a few immu- 
table stars. By peering downward— 
and with an assist from the imagina- 
tion—one could descry the black of 
ocean beneath the black of air. We 
were wrapped in a caul of blackness, 
hanging suspended in blackness, 
and would drone on forever above 
a shoreless sea. I dozed and woke, 
and it was the same. Dozed, woke, 
the same. Then at last | woke once 
more—for the third time? the fifth? 
the eighth ?—and, startlingly, it was 
not the same. It had changed. The 
plane was losing altitude. Down the 
aisle the lights went on: NO SMOKING. 
FASTEN SEAT BELTS. And now, as the 
plane banked, there were other lights 
outside and below. They were no 
blaze of brilliance, to be sure; merely 
a scattering of dim yellow pinpricks. 
But lights nonetheless. Lights wink- 
ing and beckoning. A miracle of 
light, it almost seemed, in the miles 
of oceanic darkness. 






The plane settled, touched the 
runway, slowed and stopped. We 
were on Wake Island, earth’s remot- 
est service station: the hub of 
nowhere. 

Nowhere, at least, in terms of 
geography. For Wake, lying in mid- 
Pacific some twenty degrees north 
of the equator and thirteen west of 
the Date Line, is as remote as the 
poles from the world’s centers of 
human activity; and it is not even 
part of a larger island chain, but a 
lone dot in its isolation. In terms of 
the air age, however, it is very much 
somewhere : an indispensable link in 
the network of global transporta- 
tion, the one aerial focal point in 
a wilderness of ocean. From Wake 
westward the routes fork off toward 
Tokyo, Okinawa, Formosa and 
Manila, and beyond them to all east- 
ern Asia. Until very recently—with 
the establishment of a polar route 
and the development of a few jets 
that can overfly this fuel stop—every 
commercial plane flying the Pacific 
north of the equator has put down 
on this minute blob of coral rock. 

At present they come at an average 
of thirty a day—11,000 a year. Ina 
year, Pan American Airways, which 
is only one of several lines using the 
island, serves more than half a mil- 
lion meals in its cafeteria. Kings and 
presidents, generals and film stars, 
tycoons and tourists and troops by 
the thousand have had their hour 
or two at Wake, between the dron- 
ing miles of sky and sea. And now 
we too were taken into this strange 
port of call beyond the world. 

It was 3:30 in the morning, but 
the airport was jammed. Besides our 
own Pan American plane, there were, 
on the strip, one each of Trans- 
ocean, Japan and U.S. Overseas Air- 
lines, and more MATS transports, Air 
Force bombers and jet fighters than 
one could count in the darkness. The 
lounge in the terminal overflowed. 
There were crowds three-deep at the 
never-closed lunch counter. But this 
was a battle we did not have to fight; 
for, shepherded by Gordon Craig, 
Pan Am’s Wake station manager 
when I was there, we were loaded 
into a bus and driven a few hundred 
yards to the line’s own cafeteria. 
Here the lights burned like high 
noon. The coffee and eggs and juices 
came and vanished. Then it was into 
the bus again; back to the terminal, 
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the strip, the plane, the ocean night. 
And that was all the average traveler 
sees of Wake. 

Only the crew remained behind, 
for they had been replaced by a fresh 
one for the flight on to Guam. And 
1, who was staying over for three 
days. When the plane had left, Craig 
led me to a room in the nearby Pan 
Am dormitory and I sank toward sleep 


in a sea of roaring engines. Most of the 
planes merely grazed the roof as they 
took off. But a few, it seemed, came 
straight in through the window; and at 
least one, I swear, flew under the bed. 


When the sun rises on Wake it is with 
no half measures; it burns and blazes, 
and the island fries in its yellow eye. 
Without dark glasses one can scarcely 


see for the glare. Were it not for the 
trade wind, one can almost believe, men 
would turn into cinders and machines 
into molten metal. 

Conjure up the South Sea Island of 
song and story. Then conjure its exact 
antithesis and you have a fair approxi- 
mation of Wake. There are no palm 
trees, no pandanus or breadfruit, no 
soft hills or verdant valleys or purling 
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streams. It is a wedge of flat coral 
rock with an average height above 
sea level of twelve feet. All that grow 
are a few dwarf trees, the morning- 
glory vine and a tough ground-hug- 
ging plant called scaevola—and these 
only in outlying areas. The rest is 
sand, gravel, rubble, macadam, con- 
crete. Only one exception exists to 
the rule of total ugliness, and this is 
the lagoon, a sweep of sunlit blue- 
green crystalline water that, in con- 
trast to the land, is almost stagger- 
ingly beautiful. 

Wake’s over-all area is some two 
and one half square miles, and it 
is, taken as a whole, not one island 
but three. Wake proper, site of the 
airport and most of man’s other 
works, is a narrow v-shaped strip 
forming the apex of an atoll. And 
the other two, named Peale and 
Wilkes, continue the arms of the v, 
after breaks of only a few yards, to 
enclose the lagoon. They are not 
void of life. Indeed, they often teem 
with it—unbelievably. But it is life 
of a sort so different from that on 
Wake itself that it seems to belong 
not merely to another atoll but an- 
other planet. 

I first toured the wondrous man- 
made world of the air base. The 
strip itself, of course, was the center 
of everything. But around it on every 
side were the installations that make 
it function: terminal, control tower, 
hangars, machine shops, garages, 
warehouses, fire station, weather 
station. Rows of silvered fuel tanks 
blazed blindingly in the sunlight. 
Radio masts, radar screens and the 
huge zigzagged towers of missile- and 
satellite-trackers loomed tall against 
the sky. At one end of the runway 
a horde of earth-moving machines 
was at work, enlarging the strip 
to take the largest jet plane. There 
was a certain irony in this, for the 
big jets are already able to overfly 
Wake, if conditions are right, and 
someday, almost surely, it will be no 
more than a bypassed flyspeck in the 
ocean. But that day is not yet; and so 
the machines rumble on—barely a 
wheel’s turn ahead of obsolescence. 

Present and future crowd close 
about you on Wake. And so does 
the past, for the tiny island has seen 
much history. Discovered and re- 
discovered by various expeditions in 
the early days of Pacific exploration, 
it was the scene, in 1866, of a famous 
shipwreck when the German bark 
Libelle, bound for Hong Kong with 
a cargo of gold, broke up on the reef 
in a storm. And ever since there have 
been stories of buried (and still un- 
discovered) treasure. Expanding into 
a world power around the turn of the 
century, the United States ran up the 
flag on it no fewer than three separate 
times—in 1898, 1899 and in 1906 





(with Gen. John J. Pershing officiat- 
ing). In 1934, with Japan setting out 
on its warpath, it was put under 
control of the U.S. Navy. And the 
following year the commercial air 
age moved in with Pan American 
and its first transpacific seaplanes. 

But it was in World War Il, of 
course, that Wake became best 
known, both to fame and infamy: to 
the first, through its gallant but 
hopeless defense against overwhelm- 
ing odds by a battalion of U.S. Ma- 
rines; to the second, through the 
murder by the Japanese in October, 
1943, of the ninety-eight prisoners 
who were left on the island. Relics of 
conflict are still everywhere. Except 
on the airstrip itself, one cannot 
move a few yards in any direction 
without stumbling upon dugouts, 
pillboxes, rusted barbed wire, up- 
ended tanks, fragments of bombs 
and shells. On the southwestward 
reef is the hulk of a 10,000-ton Jap- 
anese freighter, the Suwa Maru, 
which was torpedoed by an Amer- 
ican submarine. Pointing skyward 
along the shore are a cluster of Japa- 
nese antiaircraft guns—or, rather, 
pseudo-Japanese—for if you look 
closely you can see stamped in their 
blackened steel the names of their 
British manufacturers in Leeds and 
Birmingham. Captured at Singapore, 
transported to Wake, now rusting in 
the bush, they presenta brief, pungent 
history of Japan’s bid for power. 

“And here’s some history 
too,” Craig said a bit later, as we re- 
entered Wake’s inhabited area and 
paused before a small nondescript 
bungalow. It was the house in which 
Truman and MacArthur had had 
their first and only meeting, in Oc- 
tober 1950, which led to the Presi- 
dent’s relieving the General of his 
Far East command. 

After the war aviation returned to 
Wake with a rush, now no longer 
with flying boats but with land-based 
planes. In 1952 the island was badly 
hit by a hurricane; but installations 
were quickly rebuilt and expanded— 
and re-expanded—until today it has 
a population, including families, of 
more than 1100. None are native 
islanders. There have never been 
native islanders. They are mainland 
Americans, Hawaiian Americans, 
Niseis, Filipinos, Guamanians; and 
each and every one of them is there, 
directly or indirectly, because of the 
air base. Several years ago control 
passed from the Navy to civilian 
hands, and the administering au- 
thority—and chief employer—is now 
the Federal Aviation Agency. Its 
head man, Thomas (known as “Dud”’) 
Musson, whose fourteen years on 
Wake make him, beyond. competi- 
tion, its senior citizen, is not only in 
charge of its manifold technical 


‘ 


operations but serves also as combined 
governor, mayor, magistrate and police 
chief—with other functions added as 
need arises. 

The FAA has its own housing, com- 
missary, mess hall and transportation. 
And so too do Pan American and 
Transocean Airlines, both for their res- 
ident personnel and their transient 
crews. Shared by all are a small hospital 


(one doctor), a nondenominational 
church (with Musson as non-ordained 
pastor), a library, a tennis court, and an 
open-air movie theater known as the 
Windy Palace. And for the island’s 
hundred-odd children there is a school 
with grades ranging from first to eighth. 
To be sure, studies, worship, movie- 
going—indeed, any and all activities— 
are conducted to an obbligato of over- 


head sound effects (accompanied by the 
conviction, on the part of the new- 
comer, that a propeller or wing is about 
to decapitate him). But I am told that, 
after a time, most residents develop a 
form of protective deafness. 

In contrast to its thirty planes a day, 
Wake sees a ship only once every two or 
three months: a tanker that brings in 

Continued on Page 194 
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OUR WAR MacArthur had declared Manila an 
IN THE PACIFIC open city (it was immediately 


bombed), and American soldiers 


Continued from Page 111 and Filipino scouts were retreating 
into Bataan peninsula. They hadn’t 
The first big show was in Malaya. enough troops even to hold that— 


Staging from Thailand, three big the only United States regiment on 
columns invaded the peninsula un- Bataan, the 3lst Infantry, had a 
der an umbrella of planes fromIndo- front-line strength of 636 men—so 
...a2 most China, driving the British back and they withdrew toward the island 
back. The Jap didn’t really need fortress of Corregidor, supported by 
. that much muscle, but he-hoped to ten obsolete planes and a few PT 
provocative lure the British navy into a trap. It boats. The ranking naval officer, 
worked fine. Adm. Sir Tom Phillips Adm. Tom Hart, left the day after 
ij went for the bait with the battleship Christmas flying his four-star flag 
perfume ° Prince of Wales and the battlecruiser from the biggest warship he had, the 
Repulse. His onecarrierranaground; submarine Shark. 
he had lost his eyes; and on the Hong Kong had fallen; so had 
third day of the war Jap torpedo Wake, after a valiant two-week stand 
bombers sank the Prince of Wales _ by five hundred Marines under Maj. 
and the Repulse, the only two Allied James Devereux, who beat off a 
capital ships west of Hawaii. Noth- landing and then waited, in vain, for 
ing could save Malaya now. Win- relief. Wake was important to us, 
ston Churchill learned to his horror and could have been saved. A relief 
that the great guns of Singapore expedition actually sailed from Pearl 
pointed only to sea. but the ships were ineptly handled 
That was the Jap varsity in Ma- and didn’t get there; and after two 
laya, captained by Gen. Tomoyuki thousand Nips swarmed ashore all 
Yamashita. Tojo sent Lieut. Gen. the major could do was hoist a bed 
Masahuru Homma’s Jayveesagainst sheet. Lots of white flags were 
the Philippines, landing the first raised that Christmas week. 
troops on Luzon December 10, the By New Year’s Day, when Ad- 
day unfortified Guam fell into the miral Hart surfaced off Java and 
Jap bag. In two and a ‘half weeks joined Field Marshal Wavell’s Allied 
Homma was ashore at nine points, command, the Jap had bypassed 
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Singapore and was taking dead aim 
on Java and Sumatra. Wavell looked 
at his war map and flew off to India, 
leaving the Indies, as the angry 
Dutch said, to their fate. 

It was a bitter fate. Led by a Dutch 
admiral whose orders had to be 
painfully translated to our captains, 
seventeen Allied warships without 
air cover sailed out to stop the in- 
vasion of Java. The largest among 
them were two cruisers, and loom- 
ing over the horizon were the pa- 
godalike masts of seventy-four Jap 
ships, including four battlewagons 
and five carriers. In the seven-hour 
Battle of the Java Sea half the 
Dutchman’s ships went down with 
him; Jap planes polished off most of 
the rest. 

Now the rising sun was blinding. 
Singapore had capitulated on Febru- 
ary seventeenth (“All want to know 
from you,”” Yamashita told Britain’s 
General Percival, “is yes or no.”’), 
and fourteen of her Vickers naval 
guns were moved to an atoll in the 
Gilbert Islandscalled Tarawa. Burma 
followed swiftly. By the second week 
in March the Nips were on the road 
to Mandalay, which they took on 
May Day, sealing off China. These 
were big names; their loss was shock- 
ing. Less familiar, but more vital, 
was Rabaul, an Australian outpost 


in New Britain captured in January. 
One hundred thousand troops moved 
in, five airfields were paved, and 
Rabaul was built into an impreg- 
nable fortress, the key to a chain of 
strongholds in New Ireland, the 
Solomons and New Guinea. Jap 
pilots were striking at Australia; 
Darwin, on the north coast, had to 
be evacuated. In New Zealand every 
man under sixty-five was called up, 
and the country’s pursuit planes 
were readied for combat—all nine of 
them. The Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia warned his people to expect 
invasion hourly. In Washington, 
Ernest J. King, the new Admiral of 
the Fleet, was arguing against the 
abandonment of these two coun- 
tries. “The Pacific situation is 
now very grave,” Roosevelt cabled 
Churchill, and Tokyo Rose taunted 
us, “Where are the United States 
Marines hiding?” 

Apart from the southern Solomon 
Islands, Port Moresby, near the east- 
ern tip of New Guinea, and dying 
Corregidor, the Jap controlled the 
entire Pacific west of Midway and 
north of the Coral Sea. He had ex- 
pected at least 20 per cent casualties, 
and he had scarcely been touched— 
one of his fleets had sunk five Allied 
battleships, a carrier, two cruisers 
and seven destroyers without re- 
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ceiving a scratch. MacArthur, evac- 
uated to Australia, spoke brave 
words; King ordered Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz, who had been hasiily 
sent out in civilian clothes as the 
Pacific Navy’s new commander, to 
hold the Midway-Samoa-Fijis-Bris- 
bane line ‘‘at all costs.” Yet this 
seemed like whistling in the dark. 

At home American morale was 
braced with cheerful lies: that Colin 
Kelly had sunk the Haruna (he 
hadn’t); that a naval brush in 
Makassar Strait was a great victory 
for us (it wasn’t); and that the Ma- 
rines on Wake had radioed, “‘Send 
us more Japs” (they certainly 
hadn't). Guadalcanal and nearby 
Tulagi were easily taken by the Jap- 
anese May third. On May seventh 
an amphibious force steamed into 
the lovely Coral Sea, intent on cap- 
turing Port Moresby and was heart- 
ened by the surrender of Corregidor 
the day before. 

The battle that followed, the first 
carrier-vs.-carrier action of the war, 
was a curious engagement. We were 
desperate; to save Australia we had 
to save Moresby, and two of our 
four Pacific flattops were sent to 
block the way. For the Jap, however, 
this was a sideshow. Yamamoto was 


saving his big punch for the Battle of 


Midway. It was to be his Trafalgar. 


Even so, the Nips outfought us in 
the air over the Coral Sea. They sank 
the Lexington and crippled the York- 
town. We got a light carrier. A draw, 
at best. Yet Moresby was saved. The 
pagoda masts turned back, and at 
Pearl it took 1400 mechanics, work- 
ing around the clock, less than two 
days to repair the Yorktown in time 
for Midway. 

Now came the crisis. To the Nips, 
Midway looked a cinch. They had 
twice as many ships as we had; they 
bulled through the water gaily sing- 
ing war songs, and Jap marines, 
who were to land, were issued beer. 
Yamamoto expected to annihilate 
our fleet and then use Midway to 
jump off for Hawaii. Nimitz, how- 
ever, was expecting him. Every foot 
of the island was crammed with 
troops, and every warship we could 
spare was at sea, including our three 
carriers. In the first hours of the bat- 
tle it didn’t seem enough, but we had 
two breaks: Yamamoto didn’t know 
where our fleet was, but we had 
spotted him, and the Jap carrier 
commander had cleared his decks to 
recover his Midway strike, leaving 
him almost defenseless at the instant 
our planes arrived overhead. 

American Devastator torpedo- 
bombers went in first that morning 
of June 4, 1942—and they were 
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massacred by flak. Of forty-one, only 
six survived; none scored a hit. The 
pilots sacrificed themselves as surely 
as any kamikaze, and they died be- 
lieving it was in vain. But they had 
provided the edge of victory. The 
Jap carriers, frantically wagging 
their fantails to dodge the Devas- 
tators’ fish, hadn’t been able to get 
any planes off, and the Zeros that 
were in the air were down low, in- 
tercepting. At that decisive moment 
Lt. Cmdr. Clarence McClusky’s two 
squadrons of Dauntless bombers 
from the Enterprise arrived high 
overhead and swooped down in 
seventy-degree dives. They blew 
three carriers apart, jumped another 
that afternoon and sent her down 
too. Four carriers were all Yama- 
moto had brought with him, and he 
had to retire; he had lost his um- 
brella. He sat slumped on his bridge, 
listlessly sipping rice broth. The Jap 
marines were so upset they couldn’t 


nial residents as a “‘bloody, stinking 
hole.” Supporting airfields were 
hurriedly hacked out of the bush in 
the Fijis, New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia ; and the campaign, chris- 
tened Operation Shoestring, was 
launched. We had luck that first 
day. Only a handful of Nips were on 
the beach; they fled, leaving us their 
3600-foot airstrip. But the second 
night a Jap task force from Rabaul 
came hissing down the Slot, the 
channel between the Solomons, and 
gave our Navy one of the worst 
beatings in its history. Next day our 
unprotected transports broke off un- 
loading and departed. The Ist: Ma- 
rine Division was left with a four- 
day supply of ammunition, and the 
“Tokyo Express” started landing 
Nips from Rabaul—900 a night; 
4500 one night. 

For six months the issue was in 
doubt. The Jap decided to make the 
Canal a test of strength. Emperor 
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drink their beer. 

Eight weeks later the United 
States Marines were in the Fijis, re- 
hearsing the first American offen- 
sive of the war. They waded ashore 
on Tulagi and Guadalcanal August 
seventh and immediately wished 
they hadn’t. The "Canal, as it was to 
be known evermore, had been ac- 
curately described by former colo- 


Hirchito declared that it would be 
“a decisive battle.” Six major naval 
engagements were fought around 
the island; each side lost an even two 
dozen warships. To sailors the wa- 
ters offshore were ‘“‘Ironbottom 
Sound”; to Marines, “Sleepless La- 
goon.” Each month the Jap made 
an all-out attempt to recapture the 
airstrip; he was thrown back every 
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time, once within yards of the field. 
Secretary Knox prepared the public 
for the worst, and President Roose- 
velt had to intervene with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff before reinforcements 
were sent. Convoy by convoy they 
came—the Americal Division, the 
25th, and the 2nd Marine—until 
Radio Tokyo announced that it 
didn’t want the old island anyway. 
On the night of February i, 1943, 
the last Nips pulled out, leaving 25,- 
000 dead. A corner had been turned. 
For the first time in the war the Jap 
had gone on the defensive. 

Nor was that all. The Canal was 
one of two successful campaigns 
waged for the defense of Australia. 
The other was in MacArthur’s the- 
ater, New Guinea. Coral Sea hadn’t 
discouraged the enemy there. In 
July, 1942, he had seized a string of 
villages along the north shore of 
Papua, the New Guinea tail, and 
prepared to envelop Port Moresby, 
on the south shore, in a land-and- 
sea pincer. Coast watchers—British 
colonial officials hiding in the jungle 
with radios—warned us the sea as- 
sault was headed for Milne Bay, at 
the tip of the peninsula; our troops 
got there first and threw them into 
the sea. The land drive took off from 
Buna, one of the Jap-seized villages. 
It was only a hundred miles to 


Moresby as the crow flies, but Nips 
weren’t crows, and they had to cross 
the awesome 13,000-foot Owen 
Stanleys on foot. Twenty miles from 
Moresby the Australians held them 
at loribaiwa and began a counter- 
offensive with our 32nd Division. 

This ordeal, costlier in lives than 
the "Canal, paid off when Eichel- 
berger entered Buna on January 2, 
1943, and the Aussies captured 
nearby Sanananda two weeks later. 
The Jap, never a good loser, tried to 
reach Lae village with eight trans- 
ports. On March third skip-bomb- 
ing B-25’s caught the convoy in the 
Bismarck Sea and sank all eight, 
plus four escorts. In the grisly after- 
math seven thousand Nips were 
drowned or deprived of their heads 
by islanders. The Jap decided he 
didn’t want old Moresby. 

But he had to keep Rabaul if he 
was going to hold the South Pacific. 
Rabaul was too strong to be as- 
saulted, so we neutralized it. We 
began by moving into New Georgia 
in the summer of 1943 and pouncing 
at Munda. Our plans at Munda 
were botched. We landed too far 
from the field and had to attack by 
guesswork through thickets and 
over flooded rivers, against pill- 
boxed Nips in steel vests. Still, the 
field fell in August, no thanks to the 
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generals. We were moving up the 
Slot. Vaulting to Vella Lavella, we 
mopped up the Central Solomons, 
and on November first the 3rd Ma- 
rine Division landed in Bougain- 
ville’s Empress Augusta Bay. This 
was a giant step. If we could some- 
how build an airfield in this green 
porridge, we would be within fighter 
range of Rabaul. 

The Jap thought it unlikely. He 
buffeted us by air and sea but held 
back his best troops, thinking we 
would use the bay to stage a push 
elsewhere. On Christmas Day we 
finished our big strip, “Piva Uncle,” 
above the forks of the Piva River. 
The Americal and 37th Divisions 
ringed it with a perimeter of steel, 
and when the Jap finally howled 
down with his élite 6th Division he 
was stopped at the line of scrim- 
mage. By then we had Rabaul just 
about surrounded. Emirau and the 
Green Islands had been occupied; 
we had taken Arawe, had occupied 
Cape Gloucester in New Britain, 
and were ashore in the Admiralties, 
Massive sorties from Piva Uncle 
were making Rabaul unlivable. The 
Jap evacuated his “consolation 
unit’”—Korean daughters of joy— 
and left the huge garrison to suffer 
as our bombers flew in daily over- 
head, unchallenged and unescorted. 


So far we had only been nibbling 
at the edges of the enemy’s position. 
We had spent nine months moving 
250 miles in the Central Solomons, 
and Tokyo was 5000 miles away. 
World War I weapons, however, 
were being replaced by rockets, am- 
phibious tractors, flame throwers 
that could lick around corners. We 
had more of everything—fifty car- 
riers now, led by the fast Essex class 
converted from cruiser hulls. If we 
could somehow get closer to Japan, 
our submarines, which had sunk a 
million tons of shipping the first 
year of the war, could destroy the 
Jap’s merchant marine. We could 
even reach Tokyo by air; the first 
B-29’s, with a range of 1500 nautical 
miles, soon would be on their way. 
The solution was to open a new 
theater of war, the Central Pacific, 
and on November 20, 1943, the 2nd 
Marine Division did that. It wasn’t 
supposed to be easy. But no one an- 
ticipated a Tarawa. 

Tarawa was the battle we nearly 
lost. The enemy commander boasted 
that Betio, the key island in the atoll, 
couldn’t be taken by a million men 
in a hundred years. We had prob- 
lems: our naval bombardment was 
too light, the tides betrayed us, we 
missed H-hour, and at the end of the 

Continued on Page 160 
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Continued from Page 157 

first day our beachhead was twenty 
feet wide. Officers stood waist-deep 
in water, the battle by 
radio and praying against a counter- 
attack. Only the breakdown of Jap 
communications prevented one. The 
next day. we drove through in jig 
time and split the defenses, but we 
had lost three thousand Next 


directing 


men. 


month we took Kwajalein and 
Eniwetok in the Marshalls more 
cheaply. Yet all these battles in the Cen- 
tral Pacific were short and terrible— 
the 4th Marine Division, bloodied on 
Kwajalein, was in action only sixty-one 
days during the war, yet it suffered 
75 per cent casualties. 

Our strategic shift was one reason 
for this. New Jap tactics was the 


other. The masters of the amphib- 
ious offense had gone over to an 
iron defense. They braced them- 
selves to hold what they had. Im- 
perial Headquarters radioed every 
outpost to prepare a last-man re- 
sistance. One of them did more than 
that. On Biak, an island near the 
head of the New Guinea bird, the 
Jap had ten thousand men. Their 
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commander, Col. Naoyuki Kuzumi, 
decided dying on the beach was all 
very fine, but by horsing around in 
caves his men could prolong the 
slaughter of Americans. Kuzumi 
had made the most murderous dis- 
covery of the island war. 

Biak lay directly in the path of 
MacArthur’s drive on the Philip- 
pines. The general, in the spring of 
1944, was using a new American 
tactic, the leapfrog. We had stum- 
bled on leapfrogging in the Aleu- 
tians while retaking Attu and Kiska, 
which had been seized by Yama- 
moto as a diversion during the Mid- 
way operation. Lacking strength to 
attack both, we bypassed Kiska— 
and discovered, after Attu had been 
stormed, that the Jap had quietly 
evacuated it. MacArthur caught on. 


‘Late in April he leaped into Hol- 


landia, and a month later the 4lst 
Division hit Biak. Until now the 
cost of the offensive had been rela- 
tively light, but Biak’s cave de- 
fenders took a terrible toll; before 
the island was secured casualty lists 
were approaching Tarawa’s. 

They might have been worse. The 
Jap navy, in hiding for a year, was 
preparing to come out and reinforce 
the garrison. The ships were already 
at sea, when, in mid-June, word 
reached Adm. Jisaburo Ozawa that 
our Central Pacific drive was un- 
coiling a punch at the Marianas— 
Saipan, Guam, Tinian. This was a 
bigger show, and bows were turned 
that way. The resulting Battle of the 
Philippine Sea was a long-distance 
duel that disappointed old line-of- 
battle salts. Nevertheless, we won 
a stunning victory. Adm. Marc 
Mitscher’s Hellcats knocked out the 
enemy's land-based air power on 
Guam and, in eight hours of con- 
tinuous fighting in the sky, beat off 
four massive attacks on our fleet. It 
was the greatest carrier battle of the 
war ; by the end of the following day 
Ozawa’s air arm had shrunk from 
430 aircraft to just thirty-five, and 
our subs had sunk two of his car- 
riers, including the Taiho, Japan’s 
newest and largest. Ozawa ran away 
and the emperor’s soldiers on Saipan 
were cut off. 

Sensible men would have looked 
around for a bed sheet. The Nips, as 
usual, swore to make us pay the 
greatest possibie price for the island. 
After three thousand of them had 
staged the war’s biggest banzai at- 
tack, driving G.I.’s into the surf, we 
wiped them out or waited while the 
suicides, including the admiral who 
had led the Day of Infamy raid on 
Pearl, saved us the trouble. Two 
weeks later Marines were wetting 
their feet on Guam’s reefs, where 
Navy underwater frogmen left a 

Continued on Page 162 
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“Welcome Marines!” sign. Guam 
was only half as expensive as Saipan, 
partly because the hbanzai was less 
effective; bottled up on Orote penin- 
sula, the Nips unbottled their stocks 
of sake and synthetic Scotch on the 
night of July twenty-fifth and came 
staggering toward us under the light 
of spluttering fiares, giggling drunk- 


enly and taking pratfalls in foxholes 
as shells ripped their boozy ranks. 


Tinian, where the Japs had not 


thought our north-shore landing at 
all possible, was less expensive. Yet 
three islands had cost 25,000 casual- 
ties. They were priceless, however. 
They gave us our first B-29 base, our 
first grip on Jap territory. Marine 
Gen. Holland (*“‘Howlin’ Mad’’) 





the most exciting flash unit ever made! 


Smith, the Wallace Beery com- 
mander at Saipan, called this the 
decisive battle of the Pacific war. 
Tokyo agreed. Premier Tojo was 
fired, and everybody on our side 
cheered. 

Except MacArthur. Since Bataan 
he had been cast in a strange role. 
He had become the most familiar 
Pacific figure to his countrymen at 
home, yet he was an Army com- 
mander in what was clearly a naval 
war. He had been against the inva- 
sion of the "Canal, and these thrusts 
in the Central Pacific suited him 
even less. “Island hopping,” as he 
scornfully called it, seemed to him a 
waste of time. And now Admiral 
King was suggesting we bypass the 
Philippines. MacArthur was beside 
himself. We had to keep faith with 
the Filipinos, he insisted; it was a 
matter of honor. A matter of senti- 
ment, King replied, and both ap- 
pealed to Roosevelt. On July twenty- 
sixth, the President arrived in Pearl 
to settle things. A platoon of gen- 
erals and admirals wearing dress 
uniforms snapped to attention for 
him, executed a right face—two sad 
sacks turned left—and departed, 
while MacArthur, up from Aus- 
tralia, and Nimitz, representing the 


win. But I’m going to have a hell o. 
a time with that old bear, Ernic 
King.” 

The Philippine timetable called 
for early landings on Peleliu, Yap 
and Mindanao, but Halsey made a 
startling suggestion. Air strikes con- 
vinced him that the enemy’s air 
force was all through. He proposed 
we skip most of the preliminaries 
and charge right into Leyte. It was 
so decided, although the Peleliu op- 
eration went ahead as scheduled, 
with tragic consequences. Biak had 
become a magic word in Tokyo. It 
had been passed to Col. Kunio 
Nagagawa, chief Nip on Peleliu, and 
like Generals Tadamichi Kuri- 
bayashi on Iwo and Mitsura Ushi- 
jima on Okinawa, he made his men 
moles. They burrowed in natural 
limestone caves linked by tunnels 
and cut the First Marine Division 
to pieces, giving us a bitter taste of 
what was to come. We took the is- 
land—for what it was worth. 

By the time the jagged ridges 
north of Peleliu airfield had been 
cleared, four American divisions 
were swarming over the beach at 
Leyte Gulf. Less than an hour after 
the main landings on October 20, 
1944, the 382nd Infantry had the 


Navy, made their cases. At the end 


Stars and Stripes up; four days later 
Roosevelt said, “Well, Douglas, you 


Gen. Walter Krueger's 6th Army 
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command post was ashore and 
Yamashita’s 35th Army was march- 
ing against it. Halsey had miscal- 
culated. The Japs still had plenty of 
planes. They had, in fact, virtually 
recovered control of the air. Besides, 
we were fighting in the wettest part 
of the Philippines, at the wettest 
time of the year, and the land we had 
taken was too soggy for air strips. 
The Jap was ferrying planes down 
from Japan and tripling his Leyte 
garrison; Krueger seemed stuck in 
he mud; and in Leyte Gulf the stage 
had been set for the greatest naval 
battle of all time. 

Yamamoto was dead, but the Jap 
navy still cherished his hope for a 
decisive at preferably 
while our ships were covering a 
landing. This was the hour. Four 
separate Jap forces sailed against 
Halsey’s powerful main fleet, which 
was protecting the operation, and 
Thomas Kinkaid’s weaker group of 
old battleships and small carriers. 
The enemy admirals knew they 
couldn't match our new power—we 
had 218 warships, they had less than 
100—so they hatched a brilliant 
plan. Leyte Gulf could be reached 
through two straits, San Bernardino 
to the north and Surigao to the 
south. Their center force, led by 
Adm. Takeo Kurita, was to head for 


action sea, 


San Bernardino while two southern 
forces churned into Surigao. At the 
same time, the fourth force, Ozawa’s, 
was to lure Halsey away to the north. 
Kinkaid would be helpless. Banzai. 

The southern prong had no luck. 
Adm. Jesse Oldendorf had Surigao 
Strait corked. Torpedoes and gun- 
fire exterminated the first Jap col- 
umn; the second turned back after 
firing at radar pictures which turned 
out to be islands. In the beginning 
Kurita’s luck seemed bad too. Sub- 
marines destroyed two of his heavy 
cruisers; his largest battleship was 
sunk by planes. Actually these losses 
were a break for Kurita. Halsey, 
learning of them, thought him fin- 
ished, and when Ozawa’s decoy was 
sighted Halsey took off after the 
bait—leaving San Bernardino Strait 
unguarded. In the darkness of Oc- 
tober twenty-fourth Kurita slipped 
through unobserved. The following 
dawn he sprang on Kinkaid’s frail 
carriers. 

What followed is one of the most 
remarkable engagements in the his- 
tory of naval warfare. The carriers’ 
only protection was their screen— 
destroyers and destroyer escorts, the 
latter being puny vessels used for 
antisubmarine work and manned 
mostly by married draftees. The de- 
stroyers counterattacked Kurita’s 
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battleships, and then their gallant 
little escorts steamed toward the 
huge Jap guns, firing their own pop- 
guns and launching torpedoes. Kur- 
ita’s Goliaths milled around in con- 
fusion as the persistent Davids, some 
of them sinking, made dense smoke. 
The carriers sent up everything that 
could fly, and Kurita, with the 
mightiest Jap fleet since Midway, 


turned tail. The rout was complete, 
for Halsey was thorough in his er- 
ror; he chewed up Ozawa’s decoy. 
In the final reckoning the Jap lost 
three battleships, four carriers and 
some twenty other warships. The 

emperor’s sea power was finished. 
On Leyte the push in the mud 
sloshed on, with the 6th and 8th 
Continued on Page 165 
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Armies pulling a drawstring around 
the enemy bag. G.I.’s hit the island 
of Mindoro on December twelfth; 
three weeks later four divisions 
made an almost unopposed landing 
at Luzon’s Lingayen Gulf. Bataan 
attacked; then Corregidor, with 
a joint paratroop-amphibious as- 
sault; and finally, in early March, 
Manila. Yamashita lived to surren- 
der his sword at the end of the war, 
when MacArthur, the old maestro, 
sent Percival to receive it. 

In Luzon we were, as an Army 
officer wryly remarked, “right back 
where we started.” B-29’s were scar- 
ring the Jap homeland, but it was 
still a remote fortress. Bringing it 
closer was the task of the other 
American pincer—the Central Pa- 
cific thrust that had driven from 
Tarawa, through the Marshalls, to 
Saipan. Its next target was the vol- 
canic pile of Iwo Jima. Saipan was 
1270 miles from Tokyo, just within 
B-29 range; Superforts had to limit 
bomb loads to two tons; those dam- 
aged in raids couldn’t get back. If 
we held Iwo, 660 miles from Japan, 
they could carry seven tons, and 
Tokyo would miss raid warnings 
from Iwo’s radar. 

The Jap thought a lot of Iwo’s 
eight square miles. We had taken 
some rough spots the past year, but 
none this rough. The Navy’s sev- 
enty-four days of preinvasion bom- 
bardment scarcely jarred the enemy; 
he had no barracks above ground. 
Most of his caves were shielded by 
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at least thirty-five feet of overhead 
cover. Nearly all of his weapons 
could reach the beach, and some 
were new to the war: rockets nine 
feet long, as big as battleship shells— 
Marines called them ‘‘Bubbly- 
Wubblies,” “floating ashcans” and 
“Screaming Mirnis.” The first two 
hours ashore were comparatively 
easy; then the beachhead was blan- 
keted with mortars. Despite this, 
Mount Suribachi and Motoyama 
Airfield No. 1 were taken in the 
early days of the battle, and that 
should have been it. Everyone 
waited for the Nips to form a banzai 
charge and come in to be slaugh- 
tered. They didn’t. They stuck to 
their pillboxes and ravines for 


twenty-six days, and when the end 
came in March the grim abacus 
showed over 20,000 Marine casualties. 

The abacus was grimmer for the 
enemy. The Japanese equivalent of 
“It never rains but it pours” is 
“When crying, stung by bee in the 
face.” Stinging Superforts were 
swarming low over the homeland, 
beginning a methodical destruction 


of eighty Japanese cities, killing a 
hundred thousand people in a single 
day with the great Tokyo fire of 
March 9, 1945. One by one the big 
Jap warships were being picked out 
from the air. Halsey’s carriers had 
broken into the South China Sea, 
cutting the enemy’s oil and rice lines. 
The Emperor’s merchant navy was a 
skeleton; soon the American sub- 


marine score would be over a thou- 
sand ships. Shantytowns were rising 
in Yokohama and Osaka, Jap civil- 
ians were racked with tuberculosis 
and malaria, and there was no food 
for their ration cards. Yet the Jap’s 
morale showed no signs of cracking. 
Old men and children were being 
armed with bamboo spears. 
and get us, Tokyo Rose cooed. 
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To oblige we needed one more 
invasion base: Okinawa. The dou- 
ble-domes with stars on their collars 
let on that we were after Formosa. 
The Jap wasn’t conned. He had been 
so sure we needed Okinawa that 
General Ushijima, the C.O. there, 
had guessed that we would land 
near Yontan Airfield on April first. 
He was right. April first was Easter 
Sunday; it was also April Fool’s 
Day—and Ushijima had a little sur- 
prise for us. There didn’t seem to be 
any Nips around. We walked in 
standing up, and casually examined 
the quaint, keystone-shaped burial 
vaults in the low hillsides. No one 
then guessed that it would take 
nearly three months to conquer the 
island, or that Okinawa would be 
the bloodiest battle of the war. 

Bedlam broke loose. Ushijima 
had a hundred thousand soldiers 
concentrated in the southern third 
of the island. It was another Iwo. 
The burial vaults had been con- 
verted to pillboxes; caves masked 
heavy artillery that could be rolled 
in and out on railroad tracks. Ushi- 
jima expected to win too. The Jap 
Strategy was to wait until Gen. 
Simon Bolivar Buckner’s 10th Army 
was ashore, knock out the fleet with 
kamikaze bombers, and slaughter 
the soldiers and Marines at leisure. 


The war’s final Gethsemane had a 
terrible magnificence. Both generals 
committed crack troops in the crit- 
ical struggle for the hills dominated 
by Okinawa’s Shuri Castle. Ushi- 
jima sent in picked veterans of Man- 
churia, and Buckner countered with 
the Army’s 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th 
Divisions and the Marines’ Ist and 
6th—in one regiment of the Sixth 
there were two complete All-Amer- 
ican football teams. Even the 
weather caught the spirit with a he- 
roic three-week-long cloudburst. Off- 
shore the Navy had 1400 ships, the 
largest naval force ever assembled. 
It was just as well Nimitz sent along 
some spares, for the “green hornets,” 
as bluejackets called kamikazes, 
mauled the fleet. Before Ushijima 
disemboweled himself in his last 
command post—a shell had killed 
Buckner a few days before—the 
Navy had lost ten thousand men. 
Nearly two thousand suicide bomb- 
ers had damaged more than two 
hundred vessels, including four 
flagships. Nearly two score of our 
ships were on the bottom of the sea. 

The war lords thought they had 
found the weapon that would win 
the war. Radio Tokyo announced 
that the whole nation would follow 
the kamikaze example. Dead pilots 
were promoted two or three ranks 
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posthumously, Jap newspapers in- 
terviewed little boys who wanted to 
grow up and commit suicide, and on 
Honshu, the main Japanese island, a 
million soldiers of the Emperor dug 
in for the American invasion. Kyushu 
in November, Honshu in March— 
that was the program unless the 
Son of Heaven quit, which his gen- 
erals said he was not about to do. 
Fortunately some of the Son’s ad- 
visers were civilians. Their faith in 
victory diminished daily. The British 
had recaptured Burma, the Austral- 
ians Borneo; Chiang Kai-shek was 
attacking in China, and eight-hun- 
dred-plane Superfort raids were 
pounding Dai Nippon around the 
clock. Jap peace feelers were relayed 
to Washington via Bern and Mos- 
cow. Then, on August sixth, the first 
atomic bomb blotted out Hiroshima. 
In the next three days the second hit 
Nagasaki and Russia declared war 
on Japan. When crying, stung by 
bee in the face. 

Hirohito really was crying. He 
broke down in front of his cabinet, 
wept into his white-gloved hand, 
and announced that he was surren- 
dering unconditionally. A Mikado 
farce followed. The Emperor re- 
corded his first speech to his people, 
explaining things. Several bitter- 
enders sneaked into the Imperial 


Palace to steal the record before it 
could be broadcast; they failed and 
committed hara-kiri on the spot. 
Men knifed themselves in front of 
the palace, in an apology to the 
Throne for failing to win the war. 

MacArthur staged the surrender 
ceremony. A white Jap plane 
marked with green crosses brought a 
delegation of enemy brass to Manila 
by way of le Shima, a little island 
off Okinawa (“Here the 77th Divi- 
sion Lost a Buddy: Ernie Pyle’’), for 
the rehearsal. Halsey’s fleet sailed 
inte Sagami Bay, southwest of 
Tokyo—it was greeted by the de- 
stroyer Hatsuzabura, with her three 
five-inch guns depressed, as though 
bowing—and on September second 
Jap diplomats in top hats and claw- 
hammer coats boarded the Missouri 
while the West Virginia, sunk at 
Pearl and now shipshape, stood by. 
Everything was smooth until Allied 
signers came to the Japanese copy 
of the document. They couldn't 
read the characters and four signed 
on the wrong lines. The Jap foreign 
minister protested, but he could 
scarcely be heard above the roar 
of two thousand American planes 
overhead. He was told it didn’t 
matter, he could get off the ship 
now; and bowing like the Hatsuza- 


bura, he quietly did. THE END 
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FIRST IN \FASHION 


Sheen “Dacron"* 
polyester, 100% 
waterproof, 100% 
Wash-and-Wear. 
Won't stick, crack, 
harden, peel. Plastic 
carrying case. 


$14.95 





Write for name of nearest dealer 


RAINFAIR, INC. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


*DuPont Trademark 











Just in 
from Italy... 
dalsmmectelelielers 


FIAT SPIDER! 


SS SS es 


Stunning good looks that usually cost thousands more. Priced at just $2595 p.o. e. New York. 
And the only production car available with the winging new version of a famous 1.5 liter racing engine! 


abulous FIAT SPIDER. Ata 


17 T 


instead dream about it. 
instantly. And its sic Pinin 
lesigned for comfort as well as good 
A snug up-and-down-in-10- 

t it. Plenty of leg- 

from seats to suspension. 

FIAT 


lon and gives you 


numming 1221 cc. 


and handling 


its new version of the famous 
you a car second to none. 


nue, New York 36, N 


Turning 90 BHP at 6000 RPM, this engine is a classic 
“square” design — both bore and stroke are precisely 
3.07 inches. Add to that a 2-throat Weber carburetor. 
Separate intake passages to each cylinder. Two overhead 
camshafts. An aluminum head. 

To handle those muscles, the 1500 has special close- 
ratio gears and oversize brakes with finned aluminum 
drums. We’ve tested those brakes brutally on mountain 
hairpins, getting perfect stops without fade every time 
we asked for them. 

With either engine, the SPIDER is all car. Beautiful 
car. Dream-stuff from the word “go.” See it soon at your 
nearest FIAT dealer’s. 


For overseas delivery see your nearest Fiat dealer, travel agent or write to the Fiat Motor Co 
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When invited to the bridge don’t 
confuse yo-ho-ho with yack-yack-yack. 





Cruising by freighter or cargoliner 

may well be the most personal 
mode of transportation since people 
gave up riding two on a bicycle 


DRAWINGS BY TOMI UNGERER 


il 





HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


@ A US. Air Force pilot forced to bail out 
last year over a lonely part of the North At- 
lantic was rescued by the Norwegian 
freighter Sungran. We read about the inci- 
dent with a special feeling because the Sun- 
gran is one of our ships. We don’t own a 
nickel’s worth of her hospitable hull, but we 
once spent a couple of all-too-short weeks 
aboard her from Montreal to Halifax to 
Nassau to Santiago de Cuba to Jamaica. 
We know the trick to the latch of the offi- 
cers’ pantry refrigerator, the rhythm of her 
engine grumble—never the same in any 
two vessels—and the sturdy way she humps 
her steel shoulders against head seas. 

That tingle occurred again when we read 
recently that a pigmy hippopotamus sent to 
the President of the United States by the 
President of Liberia had come in the Amer- 
ican freighter African Glade—another ship 
of ours. And the tingle recurred when the 
papers mentioned the Prins Willem van 
Oranje, which also flies our invisible house 
flag, as one of the larger seagoing vessels 
penetrating to the Great Lakes via the new 
St. Lawrence Seaway. This Dutch cargo- 
liner is as businesslike as any freighter; duti- 
fully she fetches thousands of tons of cheese, 
beer and so forth westbound up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal and the Lakes, then 
fills her capacious holds with lard, chemi- 
cals and so forth eastbound to Antwerp. But 
she also affords fifty pampered passengers 
deck space of amazing roominess for a ves- 
sel of only 7300 tons, stewards so deft it 


was a persistent pleasure to watch them on 
the job, and brown stone bottles of Dutch 
gin held at just the right temperature in the 
cooler of her jaunty bar. 

We have sailed in more than thirty of 
these offbeat ships under eight diffefent 
flags, including both cargoliners and freight- 
ers. A cargoliner is a ship of small to me- 
dium size making her primary living from 
cargo, but also accommodating from thir- 
teen to one hundred or so passengers, all in 
one class, often first. A freighter is a ship in 
the same size range taking twelve or fewer 
passengers and lacking some of the cargo- 
liner’s refinements. Why a limit of twelve? 
Ships carrying more than twelve must main- 
tain round-the-clock radio watch, entailing 
the expense of extra radio operators. Some 
freighters take only eight passengers, some 
six, or four, and in rare cases only two in 
one double stateroom, which is like having a 
private yacht with no responsibility for it. 

A third offbeat ship—tlargely for men 
only—is the actual “tramp” that scorns 
schedules, and puts in here-today-and- 
where-tomorrow on radio orders from her 
owners. Sometimes a lucky traveler with 
lots of time will ask a tramp-handling 
agency, “Anything soon for East Africa?” 
and be told, ““Why, yes, a fine new Scandi- 
navian tramp in Monday, out Thursday for 
Mombasa.” But this is no more to be 
counted on than the daily double. Older 
tramps can be dismal, but some new ones 
are as comfortable as regular freighters 
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Freighters stay over long enough for the local traders 
to bring out the really good stuff. 


and cost maybe 10 per cent less for 
comparable passages. 

Sailing aboard an offbeat ship is 
probably the most personal mode 
of travel since people stopped rid- 
ing two on a bicycle. Thus it was a 
blow 
Oranje 


heard that the 
Royal Nether- 


lands Line, had been sunk in World 


when we 


Nassau, 


War II. She was barely able to do 
nine knots in a following wind, and 
must have been easy prey for sub- 
marines. When we knew her in 
1938 she was already elderly— 
stubby, squat, wearing a single se- 
vere white-striped black funnel and 
taking only sixty passengers, one 
class. But prim as she looked, she 
taught us to put bitters in our 
Dutch gin and showed us how it 
looks from the bridge going into 
Guanta, Venezuela, during a pearly, 
calm January sunrise. In Haiti she 
took on a deckload of cattle bound 
for LaGuaira ; onemorning we woke 
to find a cow had got loose and 
was peering benevolently into the 
forward porthole of our stateroom. 
The temporary West Indian deck 
crew gathered forward evenings 
and improvised calypsos about the 
officers and passengers with the re- 


[rain 


Goin’ home an’ tell my maw 
{bout my trip on the Oranje 


Nassau ! 


They were no night-club combo 
but horny-handed laborers essen- 
tial to the ship’s main job of han- 
dling cargo. 

Now a faster new Oranje Nas- 


sau, with first-class accommoda- 


tions for eighty passengers (how 
we envy them), runs from Rotter- 
dam to the Caribbean. Canny 
Americans sometimes fly to the 
West Indies and board her for a 
twelve-day trip hither and yon end- 
ing in Jamaica, where they fly 
home. For us the flaw in that ar- 
rangement is the timing—far too 
short. Fussing doggedly along, the 
old Oranje Nassau took thirty-six 
days to carry us from New York to 
Le Havre via the Spanish Main, 
and Madeira. Yet 
we'd gladly have booked right 


the Guianas 


back in her. We met recently a re- 
tired lighting engineer and wife 
who shared our view about long 
voyages. They were fresh from four 
months on a Norwegian freighter, 
which had sailed from New York 
to Hong Kong and back; they said 
they were as enchanted with the 
ship the last day out as the first day 
she sailed. 

There speak true “offbeaters,” 
members of a taste minority as 
cleanly definable as the group who 
like eggs turned over. Already this 
minority is too big—and growing 
all the time. The supply of berths 
on cargoliners and freighters has 
long been far below demand; on 
many runs applications six months 
to a year ahead are necessary. As 
current decline in world trade lays 
up many ships, the situation is 
tighter than ever. 

Some off beaters began in freight- 
ers, fell hard, and thenceforth have 
eschewed all other ships. Most, 
however, are postgraduate travel- 


ers wise in the uses and virtues of 


distance-devouring planes and 


stately three-class liners, but also 
savoring small, workaday ships 
that slip in and out of many ports 
relatively unnoticed. The Queen 
Mary’s three huge funnels coming 
down the North River like a pro- 
cession of graceful red silos over- 
shadow the trim Swedish-Amer- 
ican freighter in her wake. But ob- 
serve those dots on the freighter’s 
port rail. Those are twelve passen- 
gers exulting in the prospect of ten 
days to Gothenburg in luxurious 
private-bath staterooms with ad- 
mirable food and informal run of 
the ship. 

Such short transatlantic freighter 
passages, available under the Dutch, 
Swedish, Irish, Norwegian, Dan- 
ish, British, American, Belgian, 
German and other flags, are a good 
way to learn whether you belong in 
the 10 per cent whori offbeating 
delights or the 90 per cent whom it 
bores. Novices who already know 
they like sea travel may hedge by 
booking freighter one way, fast 
liner the other with the same line— 
Hamburg-American maybe, Ca- 
nadian Pacific, or U.S. Lines to 
Europe; Moore-McCormack to 
Rio or Buenos Aires; Matson Line 
to Hawaii from the West Coast. It 
is better to learn in a ten-day trial 
that a freighter’s limited society 
and lack of organized activities are 
not for you, than to be trapped on 
board for a frustrating six-week 
round-trip voyage because you 
heard somebody rhapsodizing 
about offbeat ships. 

Conversely, if those ten days 
teach you that you like offbeating, 
try a longer run next time. It may 
well take you out of ports not 
usually associated with ocean travel. 
We have sailed out of Halifax, St. 
John, Boston, Fall River, Mobile, 


New Orleans—a list that might as 
well have included Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Houston 
and Seattle. Even Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida, is a lively port-of-call for 
some round-the-world ships headed 
for Europe after transiting the 
Panama Canal. 

Midwesterners often go to New 
Orleans to board the luxurious 
Alcoa cargoliners round the Car- 
ibbean—or the many handsome 
freighters under the American, Nor- 
wegian, German, Swedish, Dutch 
flags sailing for both South Amer- 
ican coasts, West Africa, the Near 
East and the Baltic. Midwesterners 
can also take salt-water ships 
through the Great Lakes and out 
to sea via Montreal. The Seaway 
newly dramatized this strange and 
wonderful run, but we made it 
when the only seagoing vessels that 
could transit the old shallow canals 
round the St. Lawrence rapids were 
nippy European 2500-tonners built 
for the purpose. You get gratifying 
double takes qut of people when 
you say, “We sail for Europe next 
week—from Detroit.” Nowadays 
you do it in standard-size ships, 
under several flags, sailing for 
Northern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean or the West Indies. Some 
ingenious vacationers take land- 
and-lake trips by embarking them- 
selves and automobiles at Milwau- 
kee, say, and getting off at Mon- 
treal to drive home. 

West Coasters can also take for- 
eign cargoliners and freighters 
from Los Angeles to Vancouver, 
and go home by land. On the re- 
turn voyage these same ships— 
French, Dutch, German, British 
and so forth—offer a charmingly 
leisurely way to Europe via Pan- 
ama. Travelers with the real Flying 


Liquor may be scarce aboard, so if you plan to live 


in a glass house, bring your own bottle. 




















Dutchman complex that makes 
them want to stay at sea forever de- 
light in freighters out of San 
Francisco round South America 
via the wild Strait of Magellan. 


We have no sharp preference be- 
tween freighter and cargoliner. But, 
unlike three-class liners and cargo- 
liners, all freighters, except Japa- 
nese, do not carry doctors, no 
matter how long the voyage. Break 
a leg in rough weather or come 
down with a serious illness and the 
officers treat you with what’s in the 
ship’s medicine chest according to 
what the ship’s medical handbook 
advises, or they get radio advice 
from shore or a docior-carrying 
ship, or in extreme cases they trans- 
fer you to such a ship, provided 
one is nearby. 


You squeeze out your own fun 
wherever you can find it. 


Such facts of freighter life ob- 
viously rule out women with preg- 
nancies at all advanced and all per- 
sons in chancy health. Some ship- 
ping lines protect themselves and 
passengers by age limits of sixty- 
five or seventy years, and by bar- 
ring small children. Most, how- 
ever, simply ask medical certificates 
of fitness of those over-age. 

Cargoliners, besides carrying 
doctors, also have the advantage 
over freighters of making unpleas- 
ant fellow passengers easier to 


avoid. When luck is bad, that 
twelve-passenger limit can be a so- 
cial tragedy. A couple from Massa- 
chusetts whose freighter experience 
far exceeds ours names the most 
prevalent types of pestiferous ship- 
mates: “The hypochondriac; the 
rumor starter; the exchange expert 
interested only in whether it’s 
rupees or yen in the next port; the 
passenger who never likes any- 
thing; his opposite number, the 
gusher who just loves every- 
thing. . . .” Other experienced trav- 
elers report missionary trouble. Be- 
cause of bulky, heavy baggage and 
obscure destinations, missionaries 
often use freighters. The militant 
have been known to devote the 
voyage to trying to convert fellow 
passengers, even to invading the 
smoking room at the preprandial 
drink hour and praying loudly, in- 
tolerantly and interminably for all 
lost souls guzzling alcohol. 

fewness of a 
freighter’s passengers can also lead 
to good. It usually means that all 
eat at the senior officers’ table, as in 
the old sailing-packet days when 
the handful of passengers were 


Yet the very 


treated as the captain’s personal 
guests. Whether Finnish, Yankee 
or Belgian, freighter officers are in- 
variably nice, and usually welcome 
congenial passengers as conversa- 
tional change of pace and new faces 
at the after-dinner games. The 
ship’s speciality may be hearts, 
acey-deucy or pinochle. Bridge 
may appear, but a veteran offbeater 
we know considers it too temper- 
provoking for limited groups on 
long voyages. A Florida woman, 
writing to Freighter Travel News, 
organ of the Freighter Travel Club, 
says, “Someone asked me: “What 
do you do all day and all eve- 
ning?’... 1 don’t recall doing much 
of anything. There were books to 
read, deck and card games to 
play . . . fish to see, whales to look 
for, islands to watch as we went 
by, other ships to speculate about, 
stars and moonlight to look at, 
people to talk to or not to talk to 
depending on mood, and we never 
tired of watching the changing pat- 
terns of the water . . . and it was 
wonderful!” 

People of good will who have the 
manners not to visit the bridge till 


‘invited and not to ask too many 


questions all at once often make 
fast friends of freighter officers and 
their wives, who sometimes are 
making the voyage too. “Please 
book me next summer in whatever 
ship Captain Smith commands” is 
a request familiar to shipping 
agents. A New York couple—he a 
psychiatrist, she a physical-reha- 
bilitation expert—recall two favor- 
ites: the captain who kept quoting 
Tolstoi and Dostoevski, and the 
mate who gave her daily lessons in 
tying complicated knots and a for- 
mal certificate of achievement when 
she successfully completed the 
course. 

We recall a young Virginia cap- 
tain so addicted to knotting—the 
decorative kind that comes out like 
Brobdingnagian crocheting—that 
every handrail on board could have 
been entered in an arts-and-crafts 
exhibit. Then there was the elderly 
Scot, reputed the crustiest skipper 
sailing out of Sydney, who lent us 
five pounds on our faces in an 
emergency and growled when we 
paid it back soon afterward. The 
peremptorily genial Belgian cap- 
tain who never mentioned that he 
had been one of the heroes of Ant- 
werp’s underground resistance dur- 
ing the war. The Finnish captain 
who confessed that after a lifetime 
at sea, including years in sail, he 
still felt seasick in rough weather, 
and was delighted when we told 
him that Lord Nelson had the same 
trouble. The redoubtable Nor- 
wegian lady chief steward who used 
to run a seamen’s lodging house in 
Singapore, took her pink gin strong, 
and could certainly have bested 
any man on board two falls out of 
three. 

Language is seldom a bar to 
communication. Some knowledge 
of English is important for ships’ 
officers in world trade routes, and 
captain and mates probably speak 
it, more or less, whether the flag at 
the taffrail is Danish or French. 
The ship’s library—there usually is 


a small one—may be solid Danish, ° 


however; so it’s wise to take along 
your own ample supply of reading 
matter. 

We liked that brawny steward on 
sight because we first saw her pre- 
siding hospitably over a table of 


Norwegian smorgasbord. We had 
just boarded the ship from a dismal 
West African port where the food 
was so bad we sometimes dined on 
condensed milk, the baby-formula 
kind. But even if we had been fresh 
from Paris, the delicate slices of 
smoked salmon, the curly pink 
shrimp, the cheeses—noekkelost, 
gjetost and the rest—the paté, the 
herring-and-beet salad and so on 
would have whetted our appetites. 
We were at sea on Christmas in this 
ship, up to our ears in turkey and 
throughout the meal drinking toasts 
in aquavit with beer chaser—a 
Norwegian custom new to us that 
we found most agreeable. The pas- 
sengers had decorated the three 
little Christmas trees with paper 
cutouts colored with deck paint, 
and dinner concluded with a mag- 
nificent almond-flavored cake em- 
blazoned God Yul. 

Some freighter cooks, like some 
ashore, are bad news. But the odds 
on fine eating are good. The only 
real culinary difference between the 
big liners and the best cargoliners 
and freighters is that the menu is 
briefer—usually only one or two 
choices of entree, dessert and so on. 
The Sungran never gave us the 
same dinner soup twice, and each 
was more delicious than the last. 
On Dutch cargoliners we have met 


herring with capers-and-hollan- 


daise sauce, pancakes curled up in 
chunk ginger syrup, smoked eel, 
and such gorgeous 


Indonesian 
dishes as Jumpiah goreng (a sort of 
Javanese eggroll), babi ketjap (pork 
in a most original soy sauce) and 
pisang goreng (a banana fritter 
gone to heaven). 


The cost of offbeating has shifted 
since the 1930’s when it was true 
that “You can freighter round the 
world for five dollars a day.” But 
even with the price of everything 
way up today, freighters are still 
bargains. The most elegant Amer- 
ican round-the-worlders are in the 
$30-a-day range for luxuriously 
designed, air-conditioned accom- 
modations. At the other end of the 
scale there are good foreign round- 
the-worlders for thirteen dollars a 
day—tips, drinks and so forth ex- 
tra on both services. Figure 
around twenty dollars a day on 
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Expectant mothers, 


sickly sweethearts and 


elderly valetudinarians beware ! 


good transatlantic freighters, but 
on much longer runs ships of the 
same quality cost 25 per cent less a 
day. Long voyages at such rates 
appeal to retired couples who may 
find themselves spending less money 
at sea than ashore. 

The price of a good dinner and 
theater for two in New York buys 
you two or three days in a com- 
fortable freighter pulsing south- 
ward toward flying fish and tropi- 
cal moons. It takes quite a menu, 
quite a girl and quite a play to 
meet the implied challenge—if you 
like freighters. With $7000 a year— 
less if he really knows his way 
around—an. offbeater could play 
perpetual seagoing hopscotch with- 
out ever sailing twice in the same 
ship, and 


better food, 


greater comfort and sounder health 


average 


than if he had spent the same time 
using any other means of travel. 
Mrs. Ralph Bellamy, who shares 
her actor husband’s love of freight- 
ers, says that the first question to 
ask about one is whether each 
cabin has a private bath. This is an 
accommodation that is usual but 
not invariable. If the answer is yes, 
then ask, ““When will she be in port 
so we can look her over?’’ Forthose 
living in or near large ports such 
prebooking inspection is practical. 
Shipping agents are usually proud 
of their ships and eager to show 
them. And some of the new twelve- 
passenger ships—those on Amer- 
ican Presidents’ round-the-world 


service, say, or the Columbus 


Line’s Ravensberg, once a German 
industrialist’s yacht, now in the 
Montreal-New York-Buenos Aires 
trade—are as swankly elegant as 
the big liners. 

Prebooking inspection may also 
enable you to determine which 
stateroom is best situated and to 
nail it down for the voyage. Your 
next question might well be, ““What 
about liquor?”’ Cargoliners usually 
have bars; so do some freighters, 
particularly German and British. 
Otherwise the passenger pours his 
own. The chief steward usually 
sells Scotch, gin and various mix- 
ers by the bottle at tax-free prices. 
But the passenger on American 
freighters usually has to bring his 
own liquor on board. This works 
well provided consumption between 
ports is properly estimated. We 
once miscalculated on a thirteen- 
day run and toward the end were 
rationing out predinner bourbon 
as carefully as people in a lifeboat 
down to their last gallon of water. 

Seasickness may be less bother 
in 7000-ton freighters and cargo- 
liners than in transatlantic giants. 
Their jammed holds keep them 
from wiggling around in certain 
kinds of sea. The freighter captain 
also has wider discretion as to 
slowing down, heaving to, or dras- 
tically altering course to avoid bad 
weather than has the captain of a 
great liner bound to bull through 
on schedule if possible. True, the 
corkscrew antics of a freighter rid- 
ing light in a quartering sea can be 
devastating. But here, as in all 
other ships, modern seasickness 
pills greatly reduce the problem. 

The ship’s medicine chest prob- 
ably has good ones, but to make 
sure, take along a supply of what- 
ever your doctor recommends. Do 
the same with any prescription 
remedies that you may find your- 
self needing. A woman would be 
smart to bring along her own wash- 
cloths also, for the linen locker 
probably doesn’t contain any, and 
in packing shipboard clothes, to 
emphasize low heels and slacks 
White shoes don’t go with the dock 
areas where freighters usually tie 
up, and white gloves are seldom 
the same again after a climb up 
the Jacob’s ladder. Keep those 
short—or even Jamaica-long— 


shorts out of sight till you see 
what other women passengers 
wear. 

In offbeat ships as everywhere, 
adjustability and skill at keeping 
eyes open and mouth shut come in 
handy. We dislike dining at five, 
as is customary on some freighters, 
or even at six, which is usual, but 
never mention it on board; it is a 
low price for the delights of off- 
beating. We have heard people 
complain bitterly about the work- 
ing of cargo at night—it can sound 
as if the winches were right under 
the bunk—and even of being waked 
at 3 A.M. by the rattle of the anchor 
chain as she drops the hook to 
await a pilot. But the real offbeater 
thus waked either luxuriates a mo- 
ment in the queer, newly buoyant 
motion of a ship at anchor and 
falls back to sleep, or gets up, 
dresses and goes on deck to see the 
moon setting over a continent new 
to him and the pilot boat’s lights 
bobbing red and green toward him 
in the dark. 

The same principle of compensa- 
tion takes the curse off the freight- 
er’s disconcerting way of sailing 
from four hours to four days late, 
skipping ports originally sched- 
uled, 


viously mentioned, taking a week 


including ports not pre- 


or so longer than planned for the 
disem- 
barking you hundreds of miles from 
the port originally named. These 
sore subjects need careful qualifi- 


voyage, and sometimes 


cation. Cargoliners usually stick 


Continued on Pt 
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THUMBNAIL GUIDE TO 
TRAVEL BY 


OFFBEAT SHIPS 


This chart of cargoliner and 
freighter passenger services offers 
a sampling of a wide variety of 
routes, flags and ports. 
Generally, choice of round-trip 
or one-way passage is available 
(abbreviated: o.w. and r.t.), 
and fares are given for both 
where applicable. Fares 

are approximate, in-season 

rates for one person. 

Days indicate estimated length 
of voyage round trip, unless 
marked one way, and 

ports mentioned are the larger 
or more important ones at which 
the ships are most likely to 

call. Competing services as good 
as these are often available 

on the same runs at 
approximately the same cost. 


Learning to tie nautical knots can 
be both romantic and practical. 











FROM NEW YORK* 
to Africa 


to Caribbean 


to Europe** 


to Mediterranean 


to Near and Far Easi 


to South America 


FROM NEW ORLEANS* 
to Africa 


to Caribbean 


to Central America 


to Europe 


to South America 


FROM MONTREAL* 
to Caribbean 


to Mediterranean 
(from New York in winter) 


FROM LOS ANGELES 
to Canada*** 


to Panama 


to South America 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
to Caribbean and 
Europe 


to Hawaili 


to South America 


to South Pacific 


FROM CHICAGO 
r other Great Lakes ports) 
to Europe 


to Europe and 
Caribb 


Type of Ship 


American Freighters 


Norwegian Freighters 


American Cargoliners 
(140 passengers) 


American Cargoliners 
(52 passengers) - 


Dutch Freighters 


Norwegian Freighters 
change ships in Panama) 


Belgian Freighters 
Norwegian Freighters 


(8 to 12 passengers) 


American Cargoliners 
(124 passengers) 
Norwegian Freighters 


Dutch Freighters or 
Cargoliners 

(8 to 35 passengers) 
British Freighters 
German Freighters 
American Freighters 


American Freighters 
(9-10 passengers) 


Dutch Freighters 


American Cargoliners 
(65 passengers) 


(Includes cruise facilities) 
American Freighters 
American Freighters 
American and Dutch 
Freighters 

Swedish Freighters 
Norwegian Freighters 
Norwegian Freighters 
(sometimes other flags) 
Norwegian Freighters 


(4-10 passengers) 


German Freighters 


Norwegian Freighters 


American Freighters 


French Freighters 


American Freighters 


Norwegian Freighters 


Norwegian Freighters 


Dutch Cargoliners 
(55-115 passengers) 


German Freighters 


Norwegian Freighters 





ROUND THE WORLD 
from Mew York 


( ti 
Norwegian Freighters 


(change ships in Far East, usu- 
ally Singapore or Hong Kong) 


other flags) 


American Freighters 
and Cargoliners 
(12-96 passengers) 


Line 


Robin Line, 
Moore-McCormack Lines, 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


Barber-West African Line, 
American- W est African Line, Inc., Agents, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Panama Steamship Line, 
21 W. St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Grace Line, 
3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


Royal Netherlands SS Co., Holland- 
America Line, Dutch World Services, 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Barber Line, 

17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
Belgian Line, 

63 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Black Diamond Steamship Corp., 

2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


American Export Lines, 

39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Concordia Line, 

Boise-Griftin Steamship Co., Inc., 
90 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Nedlloyd Line, 

Holland-America Line, 

29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Booth Line, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Columbus Line 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


Delta Line, Mississippi Shipping Co., 
120 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 


Alcoa Steamship Co., 
1 Canal St., New Orleans 12, La. 


Royal Netherlands SS Co., 
Holland-America Line, 
625 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


Alcoa Steamship 
1 Canal St., New Orleans 12, La. 


Waterman Steamship Corp., 
818 National Bank of Commerce 
Building, New Orleans, La. 


Gulf & South American Steamship Co., 
821 Gravier St., New Orleans 12, La. 


Holland-America Line, 
625 Whitney Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. 


Swedish American Line, 
Strachan Shipping Co., 
American Bank Bidg., New Orleans 7, La. 


Nopal Line, Biehl & Co., 

442 Canal St., New Orleans 16, La. 
Saguenay Shipping Ltd., 1060 
University St., Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
Concordia Line, Canadian Overseas 
Shipping, Ltd., 410 St. Nicholas St., 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


Hamburg-American Line, 
North German Lloyd, 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Ca’if. 


Barber- Wilhelmsen Line, 

Overseas Shipping Co., 

530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pacific Republics Line, 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 

611 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


French Line, 
106 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Matson Navigation Co., 
215 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Westfal-Larsen Line, 
General Steamship Corp., 
432 Calif. St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Pacific Islands Transport Line, 

General Steamship Corp., Ltd., 

432 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Georgian Bay Line 

118 W. Monroe St.,Chicago 3, lil. 
Holland-America Line 

1010 St. Catherine St., Montreal 2 


Hamburg-American Line, U.S. Navigation 


Co., Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Saguenay Shipping Ltd., 1060 University 
St., Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Barber Line, 

17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


American President Lines, 
311 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


*Occasionally these ships leave from other nearby ports. 
**Transatlantic freighters to Northern Europe are also available at rates in this range from companies with regular passenger-ship services, such os United Stutes Lines, Holland-America Line, Swedish- 

American Line, Norwegian-American Line, Hamburg-American and Moore-McCormack Line. For information write to local offices of such companies. 
*"*Cars shipped to Vancouver—$90. Similar service by other companies. 





Principal Ports Days 
Cape Town, Durban, Lourengo Marques, Dar-es- 75 
Sal , Zanzibar, Mombasa, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, Beira, Tonga, Madagascar 
Monrovia, Takoradi, Lagos 11-30 o.w. 
Haiti, Cristobal (including shore stay) 14 
Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, Aruba, La Guaira, 18 
Guanta 
Curacao, Aruba, Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo, 19 
Guaonta 
Panama (ashore at own expense) 14-22 
Antwerp 10 o.w. 
Antwerp 9 ow. 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseille, Naples, 45 
Alexandria, Beirut, Piraeus, Genoa, Leghorn 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Genoa, Naples, 45-50 
Piraeus, Beirut, Alexandria, Istanbul, Sardinia, 
Seville 
Tripoli, Alexandria, Bombay, Singapore, 100 
Bangkok 
Leeward Islands, Belem, Manaus, Iquitos 39 o.w. 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 50-60 
Monrovia, Abidjan, Takoradi, Matadi, Luanda, 45 ow. 
Lobito 
San Juan, Mayaguez, Ponce im 
La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Aruba, Trinidad, 27 
Guanta 
San Juan, Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Guanta, - 16 
Trinidad 
Puerto Rico 12 
Cristobal, Buenaventura, Guayaquil, Callao, 42 
Antofagasta, Valparaiso 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, London 14 ow. 
Gothenburg 18-23 ow. 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 50 
Caribbean, several itineraries 32-38 
Lisbon, Genoa, Naples, Beirut, Piraeus, Istanbul, 35-55 
Genoa 
San Francisco, Vancouver 7-8 ow. 
Panama: back (return in another ship of same line) 7-8 ow. 
Panama, Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 60-70 
Buenos Aires, Strait of Magellan, Callao 
Panama, Curacao, France 21 ow. 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Ports 16-20 
Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, Strait of Magellan, 100 
Buenos Aires (two weeks ashore at Buenos Aires at 
own expense), Montevideo, Santos, Rio, Trinidad, Panama 
Papeete, Pago-Pago, Apia, Suva, Noumea 60-70 
Montreal, Plymouth, Rotterdam 16-18 ow 
(Several-day lay-over in Montreal at passenger's expense) its 
Montreal-Northern Europe 7 
Great Britain & Northern Europe; Caribbean 40-45 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Manila, Hong Kong, 90-100 


Japan, Bangkok, Singapore, Port Swettenham, 
Belawan, Penang, Ceylon, Suez 


Cristobal, Balbao, Acapulco, San Francisco, Honolulu, 100 
Yokohama, Kobe, Hong Kong, Saigon, Singapore, 

Penang, Cochin, Bombay, Harachi, Suez, Port Said, 

Alexandria, Naples, Marseille, Genoa, Leghorn 





Fares 


$700 o.w. 
$1260 r.t. 


$475 ow. 


$205 o.w. 
$369 r,t. 


$495 rt. 


$190-$230 o.w. 
$370-$430 r.t. 


$228 r.t. 


$215-$247 o.w. 
$430-$494 r.t. 


$225 o.w. 


$585-$1370 ow. 
$1120-$2740 r.t. 
$990-—-$1040 r.t. 


$505-$645 ow. 
$919-$1161 rt. 


$378 o.w. 


$450 o.w. 
$810 r.t. 


$510 o.w. 
$918 r.t. 


$250 r.t. 


$210 ow. 
$480 r.t. 


$545-$1045 +.t. 


$105 ow. 
$210 r.t. 


$295 ow. 
$590 r.t. 


$240-$285 ow. 
$480-$570 r.t. 


$250 o.w. 


$490 ow. 
$882 r.t. 
$585 r.t. 


$250-$340 ow. 
$650-$850 rt 


$125 ow. 


$200 o.w. 
$380 r.t. 


$1350 r.t. 


$480 o.w. 
$865 r.t. 


$200 o.w. 
$400-$500 r.t. 
$675 o.w. 
$1350 r.t. 


$1265-$1380 rt. 


$506-$750 o.w 


$290 o.w. 
$580 r.t. 
$585 +t. 


$1350 to $1500 


$3115 cargoliners, 
$2675 freighters 
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Christmas at sea stacks up well with Christmas at home 


Continued from Page 172 
closer than freighters to schedule. 
The shorter the run, the likelier a 
freighter is to make her schedule. 
Certain freighter lines make ten- to 
twelve-day round-trip voyages out 
of American ports almost as re- 
liably as big liners. For the same 
reason transatlantic freighters 
out of New York are prompter 
than most. But odds are always on 
delay and the unexpected. 

A surprise stop at a port may 
constitute a bonus, giving you a 
chance to explore it, and extra days 
at sea provide you with further op- 
portunity to relax as well as pro- 
portionate reduction in the per-diem 
cost of the trip. But such irregu- 
larities exasperate the hard-and- 
fast minded. We once heard a 
row in the corridor outside our 
Stateroom when a_ businessman 
who had boarded our freighter at 
Port Y because she was scheduled 
to make Port X in five days learned 
that she would actually be ten days 


about it. His trouble came from 





not realizing that the ship’s main 
business is cargo which cometh 
and goeth as it listeth, not at the 
passengers’ convenience. 

It is unfortunate that such loose 
timing, inseparable from long- 
range freighter operation, makes 
most of these ships impractical 
for those with short, set vacations 
who might otherwise love offbeat- 
ing. At least a week’s leeway at 
either end is advisable when book- 
ing round-trip voyages lasting 
over two weeks. 

The high risk of delay and some- 
times cancellation is one reason 


why most travel agents fight shy of 


freighter business. “You can talk 
yourself blue in the face warning 
them,” says one realistic agent. 
“But when it happens, they still 
blame us. Frankly we dont en- 
courage it.”” Agents also have an 
understandable feeling that it’s 


tough enough keeping abreast of 


airline and express-liner services 
without also having to be expert in 
the specialized field of cargoliners 


and freighters. Some, however, 
take pride in handling such busi- 
ness well ; the few of whom we know 
are listed at right. 

The confirmed offbeater is often 
a do-it-yourselfer. When the fit 
strikes him, he buys a couple of re- 
cent guides to offbeat shipping— 
again see listings—and _ gloat- 
ingly works out the ports, sailings, 
rates and lines involved in the 
route he has in mind. His first 
choice may be the Hitherandyon 
Line because he already knows and 
likes their ships, or a French serv- 
ice for the frivolous reason that 
free wine at meals attracts him, or 
a crack postwar German service 
just to see what they’re like by now. 
Thus self-briefed, he can apply 
direct to the shipping companies 
and work out deposits and tenta- 
tive dates himself—or drop all the 
information including second and 
third choices, on a knowing travel 
agent who should give good service 
when working from such well or- 
ganized data. 

Offbeat shipping guides are dan- 
gerous reading. It is harder to stay 
home after learning that tiny Brit- 
ish freighters sail frequently from 
New York for the Windward Is- 
lands and then fifteen days up the 
Amazon to the gaudy old rubber 
capital of Manaos. Or that a com- 
bined Norwegian-Dutch service 
will take you from Los Angeles to 
the Persian Gulf and back via the 
Philippines, Ceylon and Bombay. 

Bon voyage, Mr. Flying Dutch- 
man. 


GUIDES TO 

OFFBEAT SHIPPING 

@ The following guides are useful in 
planning voyages by cargoliners or 


freighters. The two marked with aster- 


isks, however, are edited primarily for 
shipping and travel agents, and are bet- 
ter suited to experienced travelers. 

ABC SHIPPING GUIDE.* Quarterly. 
$1.50. Thos. Skinner & Co., I11 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

FORD'S OFFICIAL FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
GUIDEBOOK. Semiannual. $2.50. Ken- 
neth Ford, Publisher, 2031 Glendon 
Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

OFFICIAL STEAMSHIP & AIRWAYS 
GUIDE INTERNATIONAL.* Monthly. An- 
nual subscription $12 (no single copies 
sold). Transportation Guides, Inc., 
5 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

THE TRIP LOG. Annual. $.50. Air & 
Marine Travel Service, 353 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 

TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN FREIGHTER 
TRAVEL. Norman D. Ford, editor. $2. 
Harian Publications, Greenlawn, N.Y. 

TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD. 
Annual. $1. Harian Publications, 
Greenlawn, N.Y. 

Three-dollar annual membership in 
Freighter Travel Club, P.O. Box 526, 
Caldwell, Idaho, includes a monthly 
Freighter Travel News crammed with 
contributed lore about offbeat travel; 
the tone is authentic, the data useful. 
Agents in the Know 

Travel agents listed below either spe- 
cialize to some extent in cargoliner or 
freighter bookings or know more than 
most about them: 

ASK MR. FOSTER TRAVEL SERVICE 
(offices in many large cities). 

FREIGHT BOAT TRAVEL SERVICE; 6270 
W. 3d St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

PIERCE-COLLIER TRAVEL SERVICE, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

TRAMP TRIPS, 353 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 


Text and Chart by J.C. & Helen Furnas 





Passengers must learn, as the 
crew has, to live congenially in close quarters. 





Luggage 
with a 
passion 

yee for 
s fashion! 























sleek, chic, light ’n’ lovely 


Silhouette by Samsonite 


Elegant magnesium luggage without a lock in sight!} 


Silhouette’s got them—the smartest lines around! A new high in high-styling—with hidden p 
locks! And spacious? Gracious! Outside of a closet, clothes never had it so good. Comforting g 

note: Silhouette is molded of air-light magnesium, covered in beautifully patterned vinyl that ; 

resists scuffs, scars, weather and wear. With color-coordinated interiors. Biscayne Blue, Dover © . 
White (shown), Oxford Grey and Platinum Grey. Also Desert Tan and Oxford Grey for men. | 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage Div., Denver. Prices plus existing taxes. In Canada thru Samsonite of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ont. Prices slightly higher. Also Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture. 
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ALLIGATOR...the coat you'll 
live in anywhere, any weather 


Wherever you find people, you'll find Alligator—America’s most wanted 
coats! Alligator gives you the protection you need—the widest choice in 
fabric, fit and fashion you want. All wool worsted gabardines, smart 
fancy wools, colorful finest yarn-dyed cottons in plains and woven 
patterns, Kodel* polyester blends, Dacront polyester blends— Dacron 
waterproofs, too. Unbeatable values, $11.95 to $70.75. At better stores. 


BELOW: the GOLD LABEL. America’s most wanted gabardine. Fine all- 
wool worsted. Alligator’s dependable, durable water repellent for year 
"round wear. $44.75. With all-wool zip-in warmer, $56.75. 
From the best name in all-weather coats and rainwear... 


ZAlligator | 








*Eastman T.M. 
tDupont T.M. 


The Alligator Company St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 
Continued from Page 125 


name have to be O’Neill? If your real 
name is Carney, and I presume it is, 
you got a hell ofa nerve knocking the 
Irish.’ And all that drivel. If I wanted 
to be a louse I could write back and 
say, ‘Look, let’s face it, the Irish are 
bad drinkers. Temperamentally, we 
can’t drink.’ But... .” 

“You didn’t?” 

“What?” 

“You didn’t write back?” 

“No. I read all my mail and an- 
swer all the letters. If they’ve taken 
the trouble to write, the least I can 
do is acknowledge them. But I won’t 
answer cranks. The louses that 
write: When are you going to get 
rid of your sheeny, kike producer? 
When I read that my first reaction is 
physical. | want to go to the guy’s 
town and beat the daylights out of 
him. But that kind never signs a 
letter anyway.” 

In running the gamut from rem- 
iniscence to rage, his face never 
changed expression. He popped an- 
other piece of chewing gum into his 
mouth, muttered, “Against my den- 
tist’s orders,” and obediently al- 
lowed his show secretary, a pretty, 
dark girl, to drag him off to re- 
hearsal. She fussed about his but- 









tons, appointments, diet, comple # r he le 
ion and health. It was obvious tha Meant clul 
like his entire TV audience, it we 


adored him. em 


Betheart, ¢ 
Yonkers, 
was 0 



















Art Carney was born and raj 
in Mt. Vernon, New York, one @ 
six brothers, admits he was a | 
as a kid, and regrets the fact that _ pet 
was a bad student. “When we mm a A tio. 
hearse a script the first time I al 





, were 
read ahead to see if there are qa B the 
words I don’t know how to pro- doing 
nounce. Like stratogem. Stratogem? Ba eiles 

“‘That’s close.” : a 
“Or table dot?” : 
hers as t 


“Not bad.” 


Sead ' enl¢ 
I’m very self-conscious about 


vj cl 

my lack of education. Anyway, ]§ ge 

worked up imitations on my ow a me 

when I was in school: Fred Allen, fe . 

Edward G. Robinson, Ned Sparks = ol . 

Durante, the news commentaton § a 
F.D.R. And I started working af 4 

Sethi : to wi 
fairs in Mt. Vernon for five or ten 1 

4 inted to, 

dollars. } Bam 

“In 1937, when I was eighteen, Pater r 

my brother Jack who was working 4 ies : 
for M.C.A., the theatrical agency, 

‘ 45 f ferec leg, 

got me a chance with Horace Heidt bs dyin; 


band working as a mimic for fifty Ps Moke 
dollars a week. I stayed with Heidt f} 

for three and a half years, and : : 
worked my way up to $200 a week F—. 
That was my apprenticeship.” 
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BOISSIERE inpo:tcd from Franc 





THE CONNOISSEUR’S VERMOUTH...The remarkable crystal clarity of 
3oissiere, the original Dry White Vermouth from Chambéry, makes 
every Martini a memorable one... incomparably smooth, subtle, dry. 
And the very making of a model Manhattan is Boissiere French 
Sweet Vermouth — always superbly light. 


IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK, IMPORTERS OF CHAMPAGNE MERCIER. 
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| i 
vious i ‘ ifter he left Heidt, Art did a year 
lience, gy pight clubs and vaudeville as a 
’ fe; it was a bad act, he says. 
men he married his high-school 
metheart, settled down in a house 
Yonkers, and quit the Road. 
vas a long ie was only one thing for him to 
act that bef and that was break into radio. 
1en we mie hose were the last days of big- 
1e I alwa me radio, when dramatized news 
© si yt were the industry's conces- 
w th ma jon to the F.C.C, Art broke into 
ratogem? em doing impersonations of po- 
* Bical figures: Churchill, F.D.R. (al- 
his specialty), Hitler, and 
hers as the news required. 
us. abel y “Then | gradually got out of mim- 
\nyway, | my into acting, and I got confidence 
my onl mmyself as an actor. I broke into 
ed Alllen opera, and finally began doing 
d Sparks medy with Henry Morgan, Colo- 
nentator, {8 Stoopnagel, Morey Amsterdam 
orking af and Robert Q. Lewis. I never did 
ve or tea f to work with Fred Allen. I 
Wanted to, and came close to it, but 
fe Army stepped in.” 
After grueling years in the Army, 
® was invalided out with a shat- 
ied leg, and discovered that radio 
was dying and TV was coming in. 
broke into TV with Morey Am- 
ars, and ferdam on Du Mont for a year anda 
) a week falf. | was a stooge and a mustached 
. waiter. Toward the end of that run I 
Harted working with Gleason.” 
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“How did that happen?” 

“What?” 

“How did you start with Gleason?” 

“Well, Gleason was in the same 
Du Mont theater ona different night, 
and his writers asked for me. The 
first sketch I did with him, he was 
Reggie Van Gleason, the Man of 
Distinction, and I was a photog- 
rapher taking his picture for a 
whisky ad. I couldn’t get him to 
drink the booze right for the picture, 
and kept showing him how to do it. 
We both ended up crocked.” 

“How did you get along with 
Gleason?” 

“Very well. Right from the begin- 
ning. No nonsense between us. I 
always felt sorry for him. He has to 
have people around him all the 
time. You know, you can’t give a 
party for him; he’s always uncom- 
fortable as a guest. He has to give 
the party, and lots of times he leaves 
before the party’s over. I used to 
get so damned sore at him. I'd write 
him letters and telegrams. He never 
paid any attention. 

“And he was so mixed up. He’s 
an R.C. and so is his wife, so they’re 
not divorced yet.” 

“Are you particularly religious?” 

“I was born and baptized an R.C. 
but I’m not working at it. But I 

Continued on Page 180 
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wren ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


Less than Economy tares on any other sched- 
uled transatlantic airline. 2 full-course meals, 
Cognac and midnight snack, all complimen- 
tary .. . fewer passengers, more space. The 
only airline that gives you extra savings on Off 
Season rates for 8'2 months (Aug. 16 to April 
30) . . . plus even bigger benefits on 
ICELANDIC’S Family Plan. 

SHORTEST OVER-OCEAN FLIGHTS never more than 
400 miles from an airport! 





NEW YORK via ICELAND to 
BRITAIN «HOLLAND « GERMANY + NORWAY 
SWEDEN ¢ DENMARK « FINLAND 


15 West 47th Street, New York 36, Plaza 7-8585 
CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Every month HOLIDAY Places-to-Stay advertisers offer 
you a wealth of ideas and suggestions for pleasure trips 
and business trips—or a combination of both. 


Turn to pages 212, 213. Write direct to the advertisers for 
further information and for reservations. 





JUSTERINI 


SuNOOUA 2 


CECharles Dickens was an 


eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks, 
purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over two centuries. 
Today this celebrated house is famous for a standard of quality 
that has brought good cheer to every corner of the world. 


Try superb J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 


“World's Finest” Imported by THE PADDINGTON CORPORATION, NEW YORK + 86 Procf 


JB 
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N° 5 Spray Perfume 225 measured sprays of Chanel N° 5—the most treasured name in 


perfume—always at your fingertips. Classic black and gold case is leakproof, spillproof. Every 


woman alive loves Chanel N° 5—and now she can take Chanel with her wherever she goes! 


CHANEL 


© 1960, CHANEL. INC., 1 W. S7TH STREET, N.Y. 
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NEW! N°5 SPRAY COLOGNE 


eT a * 





N° 5 Spray Cologne 800 measured sprays of the same cherished fragrance. (No substitute 
pra) £ pra’ £ 

for, but a complement to, Spray Perfume: own both!) Black and gold case can’t leak or spill. 

Perfect companion for Spray Perfume—around the clock, around the town, around the world! 


CHANEL 
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Y/S)T 
FRIENDLY 


belgium 
pet 


for Old World Charm — Hospitality Unmatched 
Its Art Cities — Its Beaches — The Ardennes 
Casinos — Superb Cuisine 


Nowhere else will you find so much of interest so concentrated. 


Consult your 
travel agent or 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 
589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Europe is Always in Season 


Continued from Page 177 

don’t like to talk about religion. I 
think too many people in our busi- 
ness talk too much about religion 
and politics. Religion and politics 
are my own personal business, like 
my home.” 


Carney stayed with Gleason for 
seven years, doing a few outside 
shows each quarter during the run. 
When Gleason finally ended his run 
in 1957, Art had become a Person- 
ality. But he never was and never 
will be a Star in the old sense of the 
word: the grand personage with 
managers, press agents, secretaries 
and entourage. He’s still the sen- 
sible, hard-working actor he was 
back in radio days. 

You call him and he can’t make a 
date because he’s doing his accounts, 
or filling out tax forms, or washing 
the car, or going to the dentist. He 
lives with Jean, his wife, and three 
children (Eileen, eighteen; Brian, 
fourteen; Paul, eight) in a house in 
Bronxville which he bought last 
year, and he’s still busy arranging 
drawers and cleaning out the attic. 

“It starts as an escape pattern,” 
he said, “but then I get to like it. 
I’ve got a phobia—this is really get- 
ting like a couch session—for want- 
ing to know where things are when 


I want them. I’ve got this nail file} 
carry in my left pocket. At night} 
take it out and put it in a spegy 
place on the bureau. I’m neat, seg 
And this drives me nuts. 

“When I get up in the morn 
and I’m rushing around like 
wood and I can’t find my file OF my 
comb or my shoebrush, I go 
Jean says, “Take mine.” But I dopj 
want anybody else’s. | want ming 
When I get undressed I pile all th 
coins in my pocket on the bureg 
in size places—big ones on the bot 
tom—and they all have to be heag 
up. If one is tails, it’s like did I leay 
the gas on. All this adds up to om 
thing. I’m insane. 

“It’s very Irish to have an annoy 
ing habit and not think it bothey 
others because you’re doing it. Lit 
I’m a real nose-blower. A honkep 
Everything has to be glistening » 
there. Jean says, “What are you 
doing? Will you please stop.’ I can} 
understand. It’s all right becaug 
I’m doing it.” 

On the other hand, he’s polite anf 
considerate to a fault when hej 
working. During rehearsals for on 
of his N.B.C. Spectaculars, one d 
the actors was proving less tha 
adequate. I asked him whether ke 
was going to raise hell. Art shook 
his head. 


*This is the official Arne! symbol — your assurance that this fabric has been included in the Celanese Performance Testing Program 


RICH GUILD sounds an exciting new theme 
with Arnel triacetate—a classic for comfort, 
wrinkle-resistance and ease-of-care. 
Washed by hand or by machine, it retains 
its good looks with superb fidelity. Irons 
with ease. Truly outstanding performance! 
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Crown fabric of Arnel triacetate and Avron rayon in muted native tones 
on Stone, Biue, Olive and Taupe. Sizes: S$, M, ML, L, XL. About $11. 
Witty Brothers, N. Y.; Adolphus Man’s Shop, Dallas; Bruce Hunt, Inc., 
Washington; Jacobs and Levy, Richmond; Joseph Nusbaum, Inc., 
Schenectady. Celanese Fibers Company, 180 Madison Ave., New York 
16, (a division of Celanese Corporation of America). 


Celanese® Arnel® 
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“Not in front of the cast,”’ he said. 
“ll keep after the director, and if 
that doesn’t do any good, we'll 
switch him around to a smaller 
part.” 

“Have you ever fired anybody?” 

“Nope.” 

“Ever wanted to?” 

“Yep. I hate this business about: 
Never mind if he’s bad in rehearsal; 
wait for the show. He'll come up 
with a great performance. To hell 
with that. We're all working; so 
produce. 

“Gleason used to do that. He’d 
never rehearse, and wait until an 
hour before the show to learn his 
lines; he’s a very quick study and 
has a fantastic memory. But that 
was unfair—not to me and Audrey 
Meadows; we knew him and The 
Honeymooners cold. But it was un- 
fair to the other actors.” 

He fidgeted. “‘Everybody’s found 
a character in the show I’m doing 
now, except me. I think I need 
plenty of extra direction. I don't 
care who you are or what you're 


playing, you've got to find a handle, 


“When I was doing Call Me Back 
a while ago, the show about the 
drunk, I had no trouble with that. I 
had plenty of experience with alco- 
holism. Had it in my family. I still 
go to A.A. meetings as an observer, 


so I know all about it.” He popped 
a stick of chewing gum into his 
mouth and retired to study his 
script. 

He’s a dedicated and hard-work- 
ing actor who listens attentively, 
takes direction seriously and knocks 
himself out trying to do a job. He 
always worries whether he made a 
mistake taking the part in the first 
place. “For instance, when I took 
the part of Briscoe, the guy who 
was Jewish and Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, I was worried about the 
fact that he was an Orthodox Jew, 
which I couldn’t understand. So | 
went to a cantor and a rabbi, as any 
actor would do, to study and get the 
part to come across legitimately, to 
make everything correct. Like when 
I said Kaddish in the temple. The 
greatest compliment I had on the 
show was when a Jew said to one of 
my friends, ‘I didn’t know Art 
Carney was Jewish.’”” 

“Are there any particular parts 
that you look for?” 

“What?” 

“Are there particular parts you 
want to play?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t say, ‘Gee, 
I wish a show would come along 
about a ballplayer or an alcoholic.’ 
I just wait, and when it comes along, 
I know it’s for me. There are some 


Dormie... our leather scuff for walking. 
Pink, red, yellow, turquoise, coral, panama, 
dark biue, powder blue, white, black. AA and B 
widths. 5.50, slightly higher west of the Rockies, 


DANIEL GREEN 





1F YOU CAN'T FIND THIS comFy® suiprer IN YOUR STORE, WRITE: DANIEL GREEN COMPANY, DOLCEVILLE, NEW YORK 
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WHISKY 15 MARVELOUS 


...SO why buy Grant's? 


Just this. Grant’s Scotch carries an age label. Whisky that does not carry an age 
label need not be more than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice as 
long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and mellowness. Grant's Scotch 
whisky, in the tall triangular bottle —the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch in 
America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 


...SO now try Grant's J 


* Price varies according to state tax and freight. 


86 PROOF—SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS Austin, Nichols & Go., TING. New YorK—NEW YORK 
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people I’m interested in. I'd like to do 
Fred Allen's life, and I can sound like 
him, legitimately, not like imitators. 
Al Smith is another man I'd like to 
do. And did you ever hear of Father 
Pfau?” 

“No.” 

“He was an R.C. priest who turned 
into an alcoholic. It’s quite a story. It 
would make a hell of a picture.” 


Lunching on lower Second Avenue 
near the giant ballroom where most 
N.B.C. Spectaculars are rehearsed, Art 
was badgered by autograph hunters. 
A little ruefully he said: “They pull 
the same clichés over and over again. 
Like I’m having dinner and they come 
up-and say, ‘Excuse me, Mr. Carney, 
you’re eating your dinner and I know 
it’s rude of me. I shouldn’t be inter- 


rupting you, but ...’ But they’re inter- 
rupting anyway. 

“Or they say, ‘My little girl wouldn’t 
speak to me if I came home tonight 
without your autograph.’ Like they 
knew they were going to meet me. The 
funniest is when they say, ‘We watch 
all your programs and we certainly 
think you’re tops. I’m not saying that 
just because you’re here.’” 
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We: 


This winter come aboardSS LURLINE orSS MATSONIA on the romance route to 
Hawaii! Here’s fulfillment for every carefree mood: Sample MATSON’S gala 
gamebox of deck activities and indoor fun...relax at poolside and steep your- 
self in sun! We'll tempt you with lavish menus and tasty snacks... play your 
favorite melodies under festive ballroom lights...wish you a secret “Aloha!” 
when you steal away for a railside rendezvous. And it’s the perfect gift: a 
Matson Gift Certificate for all or part of a Matson voyage between Hawaii 


and California. May we send you particulars? 


R.S.V.P. to your travel agent or Matson Lines. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY « Offices: New York, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Honolulu 
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He laughed, one short burst, ~ 
“Sometimes they say, ‘I saw that | 
show and I saw the perspiration. Ig 
it really hot under those lights? Do” 
you have to memorize the words of : 
do you read them?’” : 

At that moment a stout gentle” 
man came to the table, leaned down, ~ 
and said: “Art Carney?” 

Art looked up from his chopped 
liver and politely said, ““Yes.” ; 

“What can I say?” the stout gem © 
tleman said. ““You make me laugh.” 

He patted Art on the shoulder 
and left. Carney was quietly de 
lighted with this. “Perfect. Just per ~ 
fect,” he said, and went back early 
to the empty rehearsal hall to work 
on his part. 

Eric Portman, who was starring 
in the show with Art, sauntered © 
over to the table, glacially English 
and charming, and discussed Carney 
with me. “Carney is, I suppose, a 
hyper-naturalistic actor,” he said, 
“He never really seems to be doing 
anything. Naturalism is the Amer- 
ican specialty and we English find it 
as charming as the American ac 
cent.” 

David Susskind, producer of Art’s 
shows, says about Art’s talent, “Art 
is Mr. Everyman. He has a univer- 
sality of characterization that makes 
him immediately and broadly identi- 
fiable to the audience, and likeably 
so. He’s shy, remote, withdrawn in 
his own life, but on the screen he 


strikes the deepest kind of chord, 


It’s amazing. As an actor he’s out- 
going; in person he’s remote. 

“IT think Eric Portman calls Art 
hyper-naturalistic because Art has 
no methodology. He’s not a school 
actor; he’s instinctive, not trained. 
He’s removed from any pattern of 
acting. The only pattern he has is the 
Moment of Truth, which he seizes.” 


Sitting in the make-up room, be- 
ing made up for a thirty-second 
promotion spot for one of his shows, 
Art discussed his profession in dry 
dribs and drabs. 

“I’m never way up after a show. 
I'm too close to it. I’m never 

Continued on Page 184 
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Great evenings, and great entrées—call for Grand Marnier 


France’s noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has been savored 


by connoisseurs for generations! Write for our free recipe booklet, filled with 
enticing ways to serve Grand Marnier in drinks, entrées and desserts. 
80 PROOF / CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., 


MADE 


WITH FINE COGNAC BRANDY / PRODUCT OF FRANCE 
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DEPT. H11, 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

















Continued from Page 182 
convinced it went the way I thought 
it should. I’m busy thinking about the 
things that didn’t go right. That’s why 
after every show I like to get a short 
haircut. Sort of start off clean again. 
“And how things can go wrong! I 
remember once on The Honeymooners 
I was supposed to come into Gleason’s 


apastment arid 


howled. 


arid talk to Audrey. The to you, pal.’ 


door of the set was sprung and 
wouldn’t open, so I went in through 
the window. Of course there wasn’t 
any glass, but I forgot to open the sash. 
Just went right through. The audience 


“Then a Western Union messenger 
was supposed to come in. He knocked 
on the door and I yelled, ‘Good iuck 
But by this time they'd 


fixed the door, so he breezed right in, 
and the audience fell apart. 

“When I was doing O’ Neill’s Where 
the Cross Is Made, there was a moment 
when I was supposed to burn a map 
over a candle. I stuck the map into the 
flame, and the candle went out. I just 
stood there and cried.” Art’s con- 
torted face looked like Stan Laurel in 
tears. 
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ls that you 


swimming to Africa 
in that pool? 


R.M.S. WINDSOR CASTLE —new flagship of the sunshine fleet — 38,000 tons . 


Every Union-Castle ship has one, you know. Some 
have two. That’s just one way Union-Castle likes 
to pamper their passengers. 

There are so many others! Dancing every night 
under that incredible star-spangled African sky 
(how many tender romances have blossomed on 
those decks!). Spacious, air-conditioned cabins. A 
cu‘sine that is famous on the seven seas. Delicious 

..if a trifle dangerous for your waistline! A thou- 
sand and one shipboard sports and activities. 

It all starts every Thursday at 4 P.M. in South- 
ampton, England. That is the time and place you 
can board one of the great “Castles” for your dream 
voyage to Africa. 14 days later you arrive in Cape 
Town. Sun-bronzed and rested. Eager for the mar- 
vels that await you in this fabled continent. Or, if 
you choose, you can set out on a Round-Africa 
“sea-safari” from London stopping at some of the 
world’s legendary ports. 64 days of the kind of ad- 








.- 3 years to build . .. over $30,000,000! 


venture you thought you'd find only in books! 
Southampton to Cape Town Fares: First Class, 


$454 up; Tourist Class, $213 up. 
from London: First Class, $904 up; 


“Round-Africa” 
Cabin Class, 


$857 up; Tourist Class, $552 up. 


Contact your Travel Agent. 
booklet “See 
Cunard Line 


Castle Line 


Or send for free 


Colourful Africa”. Write Dept. H-7, 


, General Passenger Agents for Union- 
at 25 Broadway 


, New York 4, N. Y. 
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“When you are going to @y 
drama do you prepare any differ. 
ently than for comedy?” 

“What?” 

“Is there any difference getting 
into the mood for comedy and 
drama?” 

“Well, it’s more difficult to act if 
the tears aren’t really coming. For 
drama I settle down and put other 
things out of my mind and concen. 
trate on the play and the character, 
It’s difficult because it’s so easy to 
let your mind wander. 

“Comedy’s harder to prepare for 
than drama because you have to 
feel good. If you have sickness jp 
your family, or trouble, it’s tough 
putting it out of your mind to do 
comedy. You can use your trouble 
to help you with drama, but you 
can’t use anything for comedy, To 


x Ww wR Ww eee 
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. NOW EVEN BETTER * 
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be funny and real broad is real 
tough.” 

“How do your kids feel about 
your work?” 

“It’s old hat to them. They’ 
kind of pleased, but they don’t talk 
about it. They’re very honest critics, 
which is fine. They say they likes 
show, or they don’t.” Carney grinned 
suddenly. “Jean and I were dri 
ing in the car with Paul, and out 
of nowhere he said, ‘Mommie, 
would you have married Dad if his 
name was Harold” Jean said, “Sure. 
Names don’t make any difference’ 
Paul said, ‘Yeah, but don’t it sound 
funny: And now, the Harold Carney 
Show.” 

Art’s bad leg was acting up; il 
breaks out in a severe rash whem 
ever he’s nervous. After he'd beet 
wounded, he remembers, the pail 
was so excruciating that when the} 
relieved him with a shot of morphine 
on the field, he cried for joy. This 
recollection led him on to a dit 
cussion of drug addiction and thal 
led on to alcoholism. 

A hard question had to be put ® 
him straight: 

“Art, you seem to be extremely 
sensitive to the problem of alcohol 
ism. Is it just your family, or af 
you a drinking man yourself?” 

Continued on Page 186 
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to capture snapshots in sound 


If you keep a photo album, your family history is only half 
complete. Round out the picture with imperishable snapshots in 
sound—captured and played back on a Webcor Tape Recorder. 
The Webcor Royaire I is engineered to take sharp-focus push- 
button snapshots of the sounds of life. It records and plays back 
in all 3 speeds. . . has two elliptical speakers . . . powerful am- 
plifier . .. and wide-range microphone. Truly portable, it weighs 
only 19 Ibs. in its scuff-resistant ease. Also available in a self-con- 
tained stereofonic model. Webcor tape recorders 
start at $139.95—slightly higher South and West. 





tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 
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Continued from Page 184 

“When I was a young man I 
could drink like hell. When I got 
older and worried with responsibil- 
ities, | found the remorse made ihe 
hang-over terrible, so | figured I'd 
better quit. I don’t like to drink 
regularly because it means to me 
that I’m headed on the road for a 
lost weekend. 

“It’s a question of body chem- 
istry. Sometimes I can go along with 
the usual drinks and nothing hap- 
pens. Another time they hit me dif- 
ferent and then I get the message: 
‘Art! “Yes? I hear you.’ ‘You're 
getting loaded.’ ‘O.K. Thanks.” So 
I quit.” 

“But you're not an alcoholic.” 

“Yes, I’m an alcoholic.” 

“You're not serious.” 

“Look, when you talk to yourself, 
you have to tell the truth. I could 
have a couple of drinks now, and 
nothing would happen. And to- 
morrow. And maybe all week. But 
sooner or later I'd start drinking and 
never stop, depending on the mood 
or the chemistry. I’m the kind that 
can’t drink. 

“There isn’t any single rock-bot- 
tom for a drinker. It isn’t being a 
bum on the Bowery only. There are 
all kinds of rock-bottom. Rock- 
bottom for me would be missing a 
performance because I was drunk, 
or seeing my wife and kids crying 
because | came home drunk. | 
know I’m the type that can’t control 
it, so | don’t drink.” 


Art is calm about the future. Al- 
though Susskind plans to produce 
him in six Spectaculars this season, 
nothing has been set definitely. This 
doesn’t bother Art. He doesn’t have 
the star compulsion. He’s a working 
actor. 

“There’s talk about a musical 
written by Harold Rome, and I’ve 
had several movie offers, but I 
haven’t liked the scripts. I don’t 
want to do a movie just for the sake 
of doing a movie. I want something 
I like and feel right about, so I can 
tackle it. 

“If 1 don’t get signed to a contract 
again, I'll do what I did the year 
before last, just free-lance around. 
The only thing I’ve ever wanted to 
do is what I did this year, a series of 
shows that we can mix up—comedy, 
serious, farce, revues. 

“I know damn well I can’t have a 
good show every time. What the 
hell, it'd get boring. But not too 
boring, | hope, or I won't get to 
work. Being on top is much tougher 
than when you're on your way up. 
But that doesn’t worry me. I’ve al- 
ways thought that the only thing 
was to go down as gracefully as you 


came up.” THE END 
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SALT-FREE 
DIETS 


needn't taste 


Foods taste their savory best with 
Adolph’s—the salt substitute that 
seasons like salt. (The mono-potassium 
glutamate in Adolph’s brings out true 
flavor in all foods and retains it in cook- 
ing and baking.) Have you tried 
Adolph’s? Many people who have 
say it’s the most satisfying and best- 
tasting salt substitute 
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New! Add more zest and aroma to foods, 
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Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 


PHILLIPS’ 
TABLETS 
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BURGESS BATTERIES 


CHROME PROTECTED 
SEALED-IN-STEEL 
SELF RECHARGEABLE 
GUARANTEED LEAKPROOF 






CORROSION PROOF 
separated head and 
battery design 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SERVEL, INC. 
FREEPORT, KLINOIS * NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


Country Gentleman 





Brazil Nimrod 
—_ Leather 
STYLED FOR SUBURBAN LIVING! Enjoy 
fun and working outdoors in the com- 
fortable Zip Boot that slips on and off 
in seconds. Wedge-type Crepe soles for 
sure-footed walking — won't trap 


weeds or grass. At your shoe mood Stree” 


and sports dealer, or +® 
CORP. 


write direct. 
PWrinbenner=s 


A Division of Textron. inc MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 





LANCERS 


wt 4 Ul ching Cr Wonuled Fie. Ros 
< => 
F me 4 AN UNUSUAL DINNER WINE! 
Imported from Portugal. 
A Light-bodied Rose 
wine—slightly efferves- 
cent — delightfully dif- 
ferent in taste. Bottled 
in hand molded earthen- 

ware crock or glass jug. 


SOLE IMPORTERS VINTAGE WINES, INC. 
625 WEST 54th ST., N.Y. 19 
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NOVEMBER 
WEATHER 


As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates November's average 
high and low temperatures and hunidily 
figures for key spots around the world. 
Foreign figures aré long-term averages; 
United States figures are last year’s. 


High Low Humidity 


Amsterdam 47 37 89 
Auckland, N.Z. 67 54 67 
Baltimore 54 35 64 
Boston a: FF = 
Brussels 48 38 89 
Cairo ae | come 
Calcutta $2 63 . 63 
Cape Town 74 55 67 
Caracas 77 60 84 
Charleston, S.C. 67 46 76 
Chicago 40 24 74 
Denver SS.: 22°: 
Detroit 44 30 71 
Dublin 50 38 86 
Fairbanks 17 -3 #75 
Glasgow 46 38 85 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 46 32 85 
Hamilton, Bermuda 74 64 74 


Hong Kong 74 65 70 

Honolulu 83... 71 69 

Houston 66 45 73 

Karachi 85 67 64 

Kingston, Jamaica Ft ee 

Lisbon é6t 33 $83 

London 49 39 86 
Los Angeles a. 3s: 
Madrid 54 40 74 
Manila 82 72 85 
Mexico City 68 48 6!1 

Miami 80 67 78 
Mobile 68 44 69 
Montreal ay. 26 2S 
Moscow 28 «21 85 
Nassau, Bahamas 80 71 80 
New Orleans 68 49 74 
New York $3 39 667 
Paris 49 37 87 
Philadelphia S54, Ae. Fe 
Portland, Ore. 51 es | 
Rome 60 46 72 
San Francisco 67 46 70 
San Juan, P.R. 86 70 82 
Santiago, Chile 7 49 60 
Seattle st 4 ee 
Sydney 74 60 74 
Tokyo 60 43 73 
Tucson 7i 46 46 
Venice 51 42 86 
Vienna 42 35 863 
Washington, D.C. 5S 37 63 
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RIZONA 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Come bask in the sun! Laze around the pool! Relax and enjoy 
our friendly, easy-going way of life! Amble along peaceful 
sunny streets; poke into quaint little shops; watch the flaming 


sun dip behind the mountains at dusk. Nobody hurries, 
everybody smiles in friendly, leisure-loving Tucson. 
And if you'd like a truly different holiday this 


year, come spend Christmas with us! Modern 


accommodations; reasonable rates. 


free colorful booklet — where to stay . . . what tc see and do, write: 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 6005-B Pueblo, Tucson, Ari 
(for special convention information, write Dept. C) 


western gateway to Mexico 










zone 
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“Floating Island 
in the Sky” 


TaHin 


Fly with the Dollar Flag — 
pioneer in Pacific luxury travel 


All you’ve ever dreamed about romantic 
Polynesia is now yours to enjoy even on a two- 


Polynesian hostesses 


week vacation; on a dreamer’s budget, too. 
Jet to Hawaii, stopping over for a day, a week 
—or just a frosty mai-tai under the banyan at 
Waikiki. Then board your South Pacific Air 
Liner: happiest isle in the South-Seas heavens! 
In an atmosphere of pure Polynesia you'll 
relax in the uncrowded ease of exclusive two- 
abreast Tourist seating, or in luxurious, full re- 
clining siesta seats with leg rests in First Class. 


will make you comfort- 


able, serve you tasty dishes..And tomorrow 
morning—parbleu!—you'll be in Tahiti. 


“See your travel agent—he serves you best.” 


SOUTH PACIFIC AIR LINES 


A scheduled U.S. air line 


311 California Street, San Francisco, California 
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Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 


oe 
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ear, with R- 


hap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, - 


sure results. For free in- ) , 
formation write 8 ae 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36HY Jacksonville, Ark. 
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Henry Clay toasts Jenny Lind 


When the “Swedish Nightingale” made her brilliant Washington debut in 1850, Senator Clay called 


to pay his respects. What better way to toast her than with Old Crow, his favorite Kentucky bourbon. 














America’s Preferred Bourbon 


Why has Old Crow been called “great” for 125 years? Why was 
it so admired by the great men who helped build America? 
Why, today, is it America’s most preferred bourbon? Simply, 
Old Crow was and is the perfect Kentucky bourbon. 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
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Down the middle 

of the Pacific 

rans the International 
Date Line, creating 
confusion and 

double tomorrows. 


by Ian Fleming 


@ “Have a good fright.” The pretty 
hostess bowed demurely as I left the 
unfortunately named “Final Depar- 
ture Lounge” of the Tokyo airport 
to board a Japan Air Lines DC-6 
for Honolulu. It was 10:30 in the 
evening of Friday the 13th and we 
were due to arrive in Hawaii before 
we had started—at 4:20 in the after- 
noon of Friday the 13th. The reason 
for this phenomenon was the Inter- 
national Date Line, which wends its 
mysterious way down the middle of 
the Pacific. To fly on Friday the 13th 
seemed foolhardy enough, but to 
leave on an air journey on Friday 
the 13th that continues into the next 
day—also Friday the |3th—seemed 
downright reckless. A tight round- 
the-world schedule and a somewhat 
Shaky disdain for superstition em- 
boldened me to board the plane. 

Japan Air Lines had, to an ex- 
quisite degree, the desire to please— 
almost too much of it. From the 
outset | was cosseted and begged to 
drink champagne. A mite of mis- 
trust began to build as gift after gift 
was heaped upon me—a sandalwood- 
scented fan, a black silk box con- 
taining masculine cosmetics and fi- 
nally a sleeveless garment called a 
“happi”’ coat. 

A suspicion springing from my 
Scottish ancestry warned me to be- 
ware of all this generosity. Perhaps 
those in charge of the flight were 
no more relaxed about toying with 
the mysteries of the International 
Date Line than I, and sought to 
distract the passengers with pres- 
ents. Drinks were brought and a 
midnight snack, and then it was 
time to climb into a comfortable 
bunk, say my thanks and farewells 
to the Orient and prepare my mind 
for the impact of the West. 

Four hours later we were almost 
at the point of no return between 
Tokyo and Honolulu, about two 
thousand miles out over the Pacific 
and perilously close to the Inter- 
national Date Line. At this fateful 
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moment I was awakened by an au- 
thoritative voice. “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is your captain speaking. 
There has been an explosion in 
number three engine and a fire, 
which has been got under control. 
I have no hydraulic pressure. We 
have altered course for Wake Island 
where I shall carry out a no-flap 
landing, coming in faster and from 
a higher altitude than is the usual 
custom. I have made many three- 
engine landings and also many 
without hydraulic pressure, so—see 
you on the ground!” How many, I 
wondered, had he made as the stuff- 
ing between two Fridays the 13th? 

I dressed and climbed out of my 
bunk. People were sitting very still 
and looking straight in front of them, 
The passengers from the front had 
been moved to the back while the 
fire-fighting went on. I gazed out of 
the window at the dead, blackened 
engine that now drooped somewhat 
from the horizontal. A beautiful 
dawn was beginning to fill a cloud- 
less sky. We went down to 10,000 
feet, and the flat calm of the Pacific 
looked positively inviting. | remem- 
bered the standard instructions about 
surviving in the sea. You must not 
struggle, but remain calm and con- 
serve your energies, floating as much 
as possible. The salinity of the Pa- 
cific, I guessed, would be a help. We 
hummed sturdily on, the aircraft vi- 
brating slightly because of the un- 
co-operative number three engine. 

Half an hour later there was sud- 
denly a big four-engine air-sea res- 
cue plane only fifty yards away to 
starboard. It had a yellow nose and 
a yellow tail and belonged to the 
U.S. Air Force at Wake Island. She 
stayed at our side, dead steady, ready 
to throw out life rafts. A quarter of 
an hour later, far below us, just 
above the surface of the sea, two 
PBY amphibians of the American 
Navy were shadowing us, ready to 
come down on the surface and pick 
up the bits. 

The calm voice of authority again. 
“This is your captain speaking. To 
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lighten the plane I am about to 
dump fuel, so there will be no smok- 
ing, please.” (As if she had heard 
the announcement, the air-sea res- 
cue plane edged away from us.) 
“This aircraft will be unserviceable 
for many days. I have been in touch 
with our Tokyo headquarters and 
a relief plane is on its way. Not 
much farther to go!” 

We all continued to stare in front 
of us. 

In due course there was the speck 
of Wake, a tiny coral island fringed 
with surf and with a big, pale-green 
lagoon in its center. We circled 
gently several times, losing height, 
and then, only just above sea level, 
came in at a good 200 miles an hour. 
We hit the runway smoothly, the 
captain juggling the engines to keep 
us going siraight; a few mild zig- 
zags and we came to rest with a 
screech of tires. The fire engines 
and ambulances swept down on us. 
Then the hatch opened and we were 
back on terra firma. 

For the remainder of that day we 
were a little dazed and shaky and 
passed the time nodding enthusias- 
tically as successive ground and crew 
personnel came up and assured us 
how lucky we had been, Bud. The 
next evening the relief aircraft ar- 
rived from Tokyo with a director 
of the airlines; he was extremely 
polite and thanked us all for our 
“co-operation.” More unguents and 
scented fans, fresh “happi” coats; then 
we were out of the second Friday 
the 13th and drowsily bound for 
Honolulu. © 

I had had my “good fright.”” My 
disdain for superstition had evap- 
orated. In addition, the experience 
had intensified the uneasiness I had 
always felt about the International 
Date Line. As a world traveler in 
good standing I had dutifully learned 
the rule about losing a day when 
crossing the Pacific from east to 
west and gaining one when coming 
the other way. But there is an enor- 
mous gulf between memorizing this 
rule and understanding the subject. 
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PARIS IN A PERFUME 
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OH IA 1A Perfume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume Mist, Eau de Parfum, 

Eau de Parfum Mist Concentré, 
Bath Powder, each $5.00, plus tax, 
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I did not look forward to a future 
bedecked with talismans, to closet- 
ing myself on Friday the 13th and 
going into trembles at the mention 
of the International Date Line. 

I told myself to do some scientific 
research about the date line, unlock 
its mysteries and declare an en- 


lightened peace with the cosmos that 
I had taunted. 


Back in London, the first thing 
I learned about the date line is that it 
does not exist—that is officially. Then 
I learned that it is not really a line but 
a highly irregular boundary. The term 
“line,” however, is a justifiable euphe- 
mism, as no one could be expected to 
take seriously something called the In- 
ternational Date Zigzag. The matter of 
its legitimacy was more disturbing. 


I first suspected something was 
amiss when I started my inquiries 
at Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
in London, where official publica- 
tions can be obtained by the British 
public. There surely, I felt, I would 
find some record. Every conceivable 
catalogue of publications was checked 
and mysterious characters in charge 
of ancient archives were consulted 
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In any season, for many reasons 
all signs favor... 
UNION PACIFIC 


Serving eleven western states with the finest in 
travel comfort and dependable freight service 
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by telephone. But it was all to np Bi ositud 
avail. None could offer any iqifigp degre 
formation. ‘But wh 
The United Nations Office tional Dat 
Public Information was also yp dinary th 
able to help. A leading map gp though € 
cialist had nothing to offer. The sow achi 
Admiralty preserved a characteristig§ oo inter! 
naval reticence. Even the ‘}seems to 
obliging United States Informatig either th 
Service shrugged its shoulders helped defining 
lessly. has it, 
It was the Meteorological Offigg ayer beer 
that gave me my first clue. Unable 
to be useful themselves, they sug 
gested I consult the Astronomep§ the need 
Royal, Mr. Richard van der Rigi clearer. 
Woolley, at the Royal Greenwich} 
Observatory, now removed from 
Greenwich to the 15th Cen 
Herstmonceux Castle in Sussex., | 
I sent off my inquiry and by retunp 
post received a reply advising mg) 
that the International Date Line wag 
the natural result of the adoption of | cordingl) 
a universal standard time. For ite place we 
formation on this I should consulf§ due cou 
the proceedings of an international of the s 
conference held in Washington im date line 
1884 for the purpose of fixing a} renew it 
prime meridian. From then on my§ gan to 
way was easier, but only to the ex] line with 



























tent that the more I investigated, the} Long 
clearer it became that I was in search ton conf 
of something that had no official realized 
existence. justing 
Prior to the 1884 conference, [} The con 
learned, timekeeping was a random in a lar, 
game with no rules. Maritime fleet§§ made t! 
usually kept the time of their home place. 
ports. The situation on land wasg Exact 
every bit as chaotic. In the United§ cific wa 
States, for instance, as the country§ After M 
opened up, each community estab} Philippi 


lished its own private time. At omgg ish col 
stage in the early 19th Centuryg observe 
someone hazarded that there wertg because 
seventy-five different standards off the isla 
time in North America. } coast of 

The first move toward achievingag This 
world standard time was made bya absurd 
New Yorker, David Dudley Field, alg bishop 
a meeting of the British Association Decem!| 
for the Promotion of Social Scienct should 











held in Manchester in 1866. On his§ lowed t 
motion a committee was appointedg bringin 
to report on the possibilities of e#§ Asiatic 
tablishing a standard time. Subse Americ 
quent scientific conferences in Venigt Other v 
and Rome urged its establishment§ {tom | 
Pressure in the United States reached§ States 

such a pitch that a petition bearing§ Asiatic 
several thousand signatures was selg When 

to Congress. The result was an Adi Fairba 
authorizing President Arthur to it) San Fr 
vite governments of all nations to fitg 4n | 
one prime meridian from which unt broug 
versal standard time could téy United 
reckoned. } Alm 


The conference, held in Washing Sfeat « 
ton in 1884, quickly agreed to adopt Arouné 
a single world-wide meridian passil Days. 
through Greenwich, and to cout back j 
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jongitude 180 degrees east and 
190 degrees west of this line. 
But what of the Interna- 
tional Date Line? The extraor- 
dinary thing was, that, al- 
though Greenwich time had 
now achieved world status, 
no international agreement 
gems to have been reached, 
cither then or later, firmly 
defining the date line. Nor 


Fhas it, in its present form, 


ever been formally approved 
by the countries of the world. 

The conference had made 
the need for a date line even 
clearer. The world was now 
officially divided into twenty- 
four time zones, with a dif- 
ferent hour of the day in 
each zone. There would al- 
ways be one complete day— 
one A.M. through midnight— 
moving around the globe. Ac- 
cordingly, midnight in any one 
place would be followed in 
due course by one A.M., but 
of the same day. Without a 
date line the same day would 
renew itself perpetually. I be- 
gan to look upon the date 
line with enthusiasm. 

Long before the Washing- 
ton conference navigators had 
realized the necessity of ad- 
justing the date somewhere. 
The convenience of doing this 
in a largely uninhabited area 
made the Pacific the logical 
place. 

Exactly where in the Pa- 
cific was a different matter. 
After Magellan discovered the 
Philippines in 1521, the Span- 
ish colonizers who followed 
observed the American dates 
because they had approached 
the islands from the Pacific 
coast of America. 

This eventually became so 
absurd that in 1884 the Arch- 
bishop of Manila decreed that 
December 30 of that year 
should be immediately fol- 
lowed by January 1, 1885, thus 
bringing the islands under the 
Asiatic date instead of the 
American. Alaska moved the 
other way. Until it was bought 
from Russia by the United 
States in 1867 it used the 
Asiatic date. In other words, 
when it was Wednesday in 
Fairbanks it was Tuesday in 
San Francisco. With the Amer- 
ican purchase, Alaska was 
brought into line with the 
United States. 

Almost everyone knows the 
great climax to Jules Verne’s 
Around the World in Eighty 
Days. Phileas Fogg arrived 
back in London on what he 


thought was a Sunday—one day too 
late to win his bet of £20,000 with 
members of the Reform Club. Imper- 
turbable as ever, 
Passepartout out to arrange his im- 
mediate marriage with the seductive 
Aouda, 








he sent his valet 


the Parsee widow he had 


saved from death in the heart of India. 
Passepartout returned to say that the 

marriage was impossible “for tomor- 

* as it was Sunday. 

“Monday,” replied Mr. Fogg. 

“No; today is Saturday.” 

“Saturday? Impossible!” 


row,” 





“Yes, yes, yes, yes,” cried Passe- 
partout. “You have made the mistake 
of a day. We have arrived twenty-four 
hours ahead of time.” 

Thus, with ten minutes to go, Phileas 
Fogg rushes to the Reform Club and 
wins his bet. 





1. We build our luggage by hand at the 
craftsman’s bench; a full day’s work went 
into the Hartmann Tally-Ho®* you see above. 

2. We add a roomy extension at the fold of 
the Tally-Ho and call it a “bustle.” As you 
fold the Tally-Ho, the “bustle” lets your 
clothes expand (instead of being pinched) 
and holds them all gently in place. The 
Tally-Ho holds more—elegantly—than most 
people take around the world. 

3. The leather handle is reinforced with 
steel, and riveted right through the. case. 
Then stitched. Then double stitched. It is 
oe spans to remove the handle, but 
almost. 


4. For the top, bottom and binding, we 
import th | leather from a small Cana- 
dian tannery. They steep premium steerhide 
in hemlock bark liquors and smooth it by 
hand to give it what they call “a kindly feel.” 
No one else tans leather this way, and we 
buy all they make. 

5. We fit each Tally-Ho with solid brass 
hardware; beautifully made and smooth 
working. 

6. We bolt spun nylon runners (stronger 
than steel) to the bottom to prevent scuffing. 

You can buy luggage for less money than 
we spend just doing things you can’t even 
see. (Piano wire in the pockets in place of 
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Here’s what makes the Hartmann Tally-Ho the best lightweight luggage in the world: 


elastic. An invisible stain repellent for our 
fine, closely woven fabrics.) 

Over the past 80 years, we have learned to 
do something special to every inch of Hart- 
mann luggage. It makes it the best !ight- 


weight lu in the world because, at the 
moment, e is no way we know of to 
make it any better. 


The Tally-Ho illustrated costs $130. !n 
other fabrics and full leathers, from $59.95 
to $1,750. Plus tax. 

There are 300 sizes and styles of Hart- 
mann luggage available at fine stores. For 
the nearest, write: Hartmann Luggage 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin. 























Verne wrote his classic in 1872, 
and the story was set in the same 
year. I have always been surprised 
that the very meticulous Mr. Fogg 
could make such a mistake. After 
all, he must have been one day wrong 
thoughout his adventurous crossing of 
the United States, not to mention 
his Atlantic passage and his journey 
from Liverpool to London. 


I have a little more sympathy with 
him now. Doubtless the master of 
the paddle steamer which carried him 
across the Pacific did not worry over- 
much about the date, and although 
there was a uniform date in the United 
States, the variety of local times and 
his pressing problems of transport 
may well have bemused the redoubt- 
able Mr. Fogg. Certainly he had the 


excuse that there was as yet no uni- 
versally accepted standard of time 
based on Greenwich, much less any 
International Date Line. 

The acceptance in 1884 of Green- 
wich as the prime meridian gave at 
least shadowy status to its anti- 
meridian, the 180th, in the Pacific as 
the logical date line. But as late as 
1895 cartographers were still trying 


a 
Shikar Pin eyes of the tiger in the jungle-black night are two haunting orbs of fire. 


Many who have seen them have recorded the experience on film. Others have brought the tiger home... 
the sportsman’s greatest trophy. A Shikar in the jungle of India is a princely caravan, with scores of 
servants and chefs to tend to every need, expert hunters to guide, and thrills lurking in every rustle of 
the leaf. ¢ Enjoy the excitement of an Indian Shikar — the beloved sport of the Maharajahs. Here's the 
first step: Ask your travel agent for full information and literature on SHIKAR — or write Dept. HM, 
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to discover which countries j 
Pacific kept Asiatic and which 
ican dates. In other words, ag 
knew how the date line wo 
practice, however admirable the 
ory might be that it was sup 
posed on the 180th meridian, % 

The great increase in swift s¢ 
air travel in the last fifty years 
last formalized the line by com 
usage. Starting from the North 
it takes a twisting course throw 
Bering Strait, with Russia om 
Asiatic date and Alaska q 
American. Thence it runs south 
to the tip of the Aleutian Isl 
that they are on the Americal 
and not the Asiatic, as they woill 
otherwise. The line then rejoin 
180th meridian but goes off gam 
farther south, swinging eastwaf 
that various Pacific islands, includ 
ing Fiji and the Tongas, have Asiaik 
dating similar to that of New Zealanj 
and Australia, with which they ha 
close connections. Only after a@ 
version of some 3000 miles does ty 
line rejoin the 180th meridian wa 
south of New Zealand and conting 
regularly to the South Pole. 

Thanks to my research, I nowt 
I was master of the subject of te 
International Date Line. I cou 
cross it without a care on Friday ti 
13th or any other day. I was ali 
ready to tackle problems concerning 
Pacific timetables and dates. Foret 
ample, one airline schedules a # 
flight that leaves San Francisco a 
6:30 in the evening on Monday ani 
arrives in Tokyo at 6:00 in the mo 
ing— Wednesday. What happenedit 
Tuesday? What indeed ; my founds 
tion of historical research crumbii 
beneath me and I felt myself retum 
ing to zero. People in Chicago afl 
Liverpool have a Tuesday; Wij 
doesn’t the traveler who flies from 
San Francisco to Tokyo? | refustl 
to accept the fact that he crossed tit 
date line as an adequate answer. 

I closeted myself with a globe att 
vowed not to stir until I had solve 
the mystery of the missing Tuesdaf 
In order to make it clear to mysél! 
had to take a few liberties with i 
popular rules of the solar system! 
thought of the earth as stationaty; 
twelve midnight then becomes a lift 
moving around the globe from ei 
to west. Every twenty-four hoursthi 
line hits the International Date Lit 
and changes from midnight of om 
day to midnight of the next. At i 
instant the midnight line is right@ 
the date line, there exists in & 
world only one complete day. Tt 
instant the midnight line passes i 
date line, a new day is born, whichis 
like a thin crescent. As the midnight 
line passes on around the globel 
pulls the new day along behind t 

Continued on Page 
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On February 7, a majestic new British ship makes 


the Pacific the world’s most comfortable ocean! 


P&O-Orient’s 40,000-ton S. S. Oriana sails PEs 


February 7 from San Francisco on her maiden 
voyage to the South Pacific, Mediterranean, and 
Europe. Your fare: as little as $15 a day! 


ORIANA is the first of two new superliners to 
join P&O-Orient’s fleet of 16 big, fast liners. 

She carries 638 first, and 1496 tourist class 
passengers and is longer (804 feet) than two 
football fields. Yet she can sail sideways up to 
a dock as geritly as you'd park a car. Her cruis- 
ing speed cuts almost two weeks off the record 
sailing time between the West Coast and Europe. 

Five minutes after you step aboard you'll 
know why the Pacific has suddenly become the 
world’s most comfortable ocean. 

There are 903 British seamen on Oriana— 
almost one for every two passengers. A steward 
is never more than a finger’s wave away. 

Every first class cabin has its own private 
bath or shower, as do many in tourist class. All 
cabins are air-conditioned and have radios. 
Some even have their own television sets. 

There is a fully equipped two-story theater, 
(A) on diagram below, for movies, television 


. Theater E. Ist Class Restaurant 
. Swimming Pools F. Stern Gallery 

. Games Decks G. Tourist Ballroom 

. Silver Grill H. Children’s Areas 


shows and concerts. Three swimming pools (B) 
two in tourist and one in first class. And eleven 
passenger decks, five of which (C) are open 


to the gentle sun for sports and loafing. 


In first class you can eat in a Grill (D) which 


= 


“Sundowners” at a seagoing outdoor café in the 
South Pacific. A dry martini sets you back 20¢. 


has walls of silver coins and an open charcoal 
grill. Or in a magnificent Restaurant (E) pan- 
eled in Brazilian Rosewood and glowing silks 
from Thailand. 

Probably the most spectacular lounge afloat 
is in tourist class on Oriana. The Stern Gallery 
(F) has a 130-foot sweep of windows looking 
out over the ocean. Just forward is a lovely 250- 
foot long ballroom (G) that runs the full width 
of the ship. 

Children have their own play areas (H) su- 
pervised for you by English nannies. 


How to plan your trip 


You can explore some of the world’s most 
fascinating places on Oriana for less than you’d 


Y a shtick AS is : ee tae —: 
Kandy dancers at Ceylon’s Temple of the Tooth 
a three-hour drive from the port of Colombo. 
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spend at a resort hotel—as little as $15 a day! 

Oriana calls at Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, Gibraltar and 
England on her maiden voyage. You can stop 
off anywhere along the way and return on an- 
other P&O-Orient liner. Or you can make the 
whole trip the first leg of a voyage around the 


Three pools on Oriana brim with blue Pacific 
water. Children have their own paddling pools. 


world. Fares to England on the maiden voyage 
start at $731 tourist, $1170 first class. 

Note: Tickets for the maiden voyage are go- 
ing fast. If you can’t get what you want, you 
may choose from two other voyages on Oriana: 


In May, Oriana sails to the South Pacific on a 
35-day cruise to Hawaii, the Fiji Islands, New 
Zealand and Australia. Fares for the cruise 
start at $678 tourist and $1036 first class. 


In July, Oriana sails for Engiand by way of 
Panama, Jamaica and Bermuda! Your fare, as 
little as $403 tourist and $627 first class. 
Made up your mind? Then see your travel 
agent soon! For free literature write Dept. 1A: 
P&O-Orient Lines (formerly Orient & Pacific 
Lines), 155 Post Street, San Francisco 8, 
California. Branches: Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Vancouver. Elsewhere in U.S. and Canada: 
Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 

















Continued from Page 192 

When you leave San Francisco at 
6:20 p.m. Monday, the midnight line is 
five and a half hours east of you, some- 
where off the Atlantic coast, dutifully 
pulling Tuesday along behind it. The 
trick lies in that, although you are mov- 
ing rapidly westward, the midnight line 
is too, but much faster than you. If it 
passes you before you reach the Inter- 


national Date Line, you will be in Tues- 
day for a while. But as the midnight 
line, now ahead of you, crosses the In- 
ternational Date Line, it changes from 
midnight Monday to midnight Tuesday 
and begins pulling a crescent Wednes- 
day. By the time you arrive in Tokyo the 
midnight line is well ahead of you— 
speeding over China—and the area be- 
tween this point in China and the Inter- 


national Date Line is Wednesday. This 
includes Tokyo, of course, where you 
arrive at 6:00 A.M. 

The crisis had now, like midnight, 
passed, and I was once again master of 
the subject. Fearlessly, | now viewed the 
Pacific as an area where man has drawn 
a logical line to avoid a future of end- 
lessly repeating Mondays or for that 
matter, of Fridays the 13th. Tue eNp 
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WAKE: THE | 
FORLORN ISLAND ; 
Continued from Page 151 


aviation fuel every thirty-five days or 
so, and a monthly freighter bringing 
all else the island needs that is tog. 
bulky tocome by air. There is noha. 
bor or wharf. The fuel comes ashore 
by pipeline, the rest by barge and 
small boat, and the ship vanishes’ 
quickly from the dangerous reef-tid. 
den waters, But it is a great day 
nevertheless, and for weeks there. 
after Wake revels in its new stock of 
worldly goods and month-old mag.’ 
azines. 

Life is monotonous, of course 
Quarters are close. The outer world 
flows in its great stream through the 
airport, but few passengers ge 
farther afield than the terminal and 
the cafeterias, and for most islanders 
it’s a diet of the same faces, the same 
voices, day after day, month after 
month. Some—particularly non 
working wives—get badly “rock 
happy,” and it is not unknown for 
contracts to be broken long before 
they have run their two- or three 
year course. But most, after an 
initial shakedown, find that life at 
the Hub of Nowhere has its own 
particular compensations. 

There is the marvelous lagoon, for 
one thing—and, beyond the reef, 
unexcelled deep-sea fishing. There 
are the homes along the shore—most 
of them Quonset eyesores from the 
outside, but comfortably furnished, 
cooled by the trade wind, and with 
the whole Pacific as back yard. There 
is the fabulous health of the children, 
for Wake has never had even a mild 
epidemic. There is the best airmail 
service in the world, And most allur- 
ing of all, perhaps, there is high pay 
and low expense. As to the last, at 
least in a specialized field, I can 
testify personally. For, with no bite 
from either tax or middleman, 4 
bottle of Scotch, a bottle of gin anda 
carton of cigarettes cost me a total 
of $5.50. 

As in almost all smal! and isolated 
communities, curiosity and hospi- 
tality are the order of the day whena 
new face appears. “Who’re you 
with?” I was asked almost im- 
mediately by everyone I met. And 
when it developed that I was “with” 
nobody—neither FAA nor Pan Am 
nor Transocean nor the oil com- 
pany—but simply an unattached 
wayfarer visiting Wake because I 
was interested, the first response was 
a gape of astonishment, the second a 
quick invitation to food and/of 
drink. I played tennis, swam in the 
lagoon, attended the movies—and 
presently even stopped flinching 

Continued on Page 196 
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DRESS ANDO ACCESSORIES BY SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie 


Moment of moments . . . cordial of cordials . . . a dram of Drambuie! Made with 
a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a luxurious adventure. Origi- 
nally the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in 
Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. Enjoy Drambuie 


in the traditional cordial glass—or on the rocks, with twist of lemon peel if desired. 


Drambuie 
The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


IMPORTED BY W.A TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK N.Y¥.—SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Continued from Page 194 

when I heard a noise overhead. Indeed, 
by the end of two days I was feeling as 
much an old-timer as Dud Musson, and 
eyed the planeloads of quick in-and-out 
travelers as rank outsiders. 


The time was coming, however, for 
me to be an “outsider” myself. For on 
the third morning | took my leave of 


airstrip and roaring planes, crowded 
terminal and genial hosts, and headed 
off toward Wake’s “other half’—the 
half that is Wilkes and Peale Islands. 
Earlier, I indicated that this is a very 
different place from Wake proper. But 
the difference is not primarily one of 
function; for here too, in its fashion, is 
an air base. A base for sea birds. A-base 
on which daily take-offs and landings 








Bonjour artiste 


Fly Arr-Inp1A to Paris... 
and arrive with joie de vivre! 
En route, you enjoy the de- 
lights of opulent Eastern at- 
mosphere and service befit- 
ting a potentate. Plus the 
swift luxury of Boeing 707 
Intercontinental Rolls-Royce 
jets .. . the surety of multi- 
million mile pilots. 614 hours 
to London . . . same plane to 
Paris. Your well informed 
travel agent will fill in the 
picture .. . avec plaisir. 
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total, not thirty, but hundreds of 
thousands, in a world as alien to 
man’s as any that can be imagined. 

For this is the remarkable thing 
about Wake: that what might be 
called its condominium of man and 
bird is split into two wholly separate 
and non-interfering halves. On other 
islands similarly shared—notably 
Midway, in the western Hawaiian 
chain—engined and feathered fliers 
have, over the years, been constantly 
embroiled, at the cost of annoyance 
and hazard to the one and wholesale 
destruction to the other. But on 
Wake, tiny though it is, the parties 
of the first and second parts keep 
strictly to their own sectors. Wake 
Island proper is, by common agree- 
ment, the exclusive domain of man 
and his machines. Wilkes and Peale 
are (the phrase, I’m afraid, is un- 
avoidable) strictly for the birds. 

Wilkes was the particular Birdland 
of my own visit, for it was there, I 
had been told, that they were now 
nesting in greatest numbers. “They,” 
to my disappointment, included no 
albatross, the kings of the seaways, 
which for some self-destructive rea- 
son prefer the environs of Midway. 
And there were only a few of the 
large species known as boobies and 
frigate birds. What Wilkes belonged 
to when I came there was the small 
black-and-white flier called the sooty 
tern. And it was there in such hordes 
and armies that a census-seeking 
electronic calculator would have dis- 
emboweled itself in ten minutes. 

As I came over the bridge from 
Wake the sky ahead was all but hid- 
den by wings. Then the earth was 
hidden too, by a black-and-white 
mosaic of feathered bodies stretching 
across the whole breadth of island 
from lagoon to sea. But it wasn’t the 
eye only that was filled; it was all the 
senses at once. For the terns’ 
squawking, audible from half a mile 
away, rose, as | walked among them, 
to a pitch that was almost deafening. 
The smell of their droppings en- 
veloped me like a cloud. And though 
no bird actually touched me, hun- 
dreds were soon flying so close that I 
could feel the beat of air from their 
wings against my head and shoul- 
ders. 

It was nesting time, and while 
moving I had always to look down. 
For while the grounded mother birds 
moved a little, with shrill protest, as 
I approached, eggs and hatching 
chicks stayed put, and there was at 
least one to the square foot for acres 
around me. Now and then I stooped 
and picked up an egg or chick, and 
then bedlam was compounded. For 
sheer squalling outraged anger, | 
have never seen anything to match 
that of the mother terns of Wilkes 
Island. 
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The narrowest of paths opened 
slowly before me; then closed solidly 
behind in a sea of black-and-white. I 
was walking with the wind at my 
back. The nesting tern sits head to 
the wind, in the best position for 
takeoff, like a plane. And the result 
was that, of the myriad birds ahead, 
every one was facing toward me. Ev- 
ery one was watching me. Above, the 
wheeling, soaring myriads were 
watching too. On all the island—in 
all the visible world—there were only 
theeyes and beaks and wings of birds 
by the hundreds of thousands; and 
| alone among them. 

I had come alone by choice, in the 
thought that I would have a more in- 
tense experience. But now the in- 
tensity was becoming higher than | 
had bargained for. What I felt, quite 
plainly, was fear. Not fear, to be 
sure, in any rational form, for terns 
have never been known to harm a 
man. But fear none the less: the fear 
of an intruder in an alien place; a 
thing of fancies and imaginings and 
intimations. Into my mind _ there 
came a story read long ago, an eerie 
tale of two lovers in the forest who 
were overwhelmed and destroyed by 
evil birds. And now these feath- 
ered things about me had become 
evil too; in their glittering eyes, 
their beaks, their claws; above all, in 
their fear of me, and in mine of them. 

A convoy of a hundred or more 
hovered directly over and behind my 
head, a mere yard or so distant. 
Turning, | shouted and waved my 
arms, and they veered away—but for 
only a moment. And then they were 
back again, closer ; so close that they 
seemed no longer separate flying 
bodies but somehow attached to my 
head and shoulders. “Don’t be an 
ass,” I thought. “They won’t. They 
don’t.” No, of course not... . “Bur 
they could.” . . . lf just one of them 
was a special sort, a mutant, a leader; 
and if he did not veer, if he came 
in at me all the way—what would 
the others do? What if I tripped 
and fell? 

I reached the end of the island and 
turned and retraced my steps, while 
my narrow path opened grudgingly 
before me. Now I was facing the 
wind, in the same direction as the 
nesting birds, and an ocean of tail 
feathers sprouted from the earth 
ahead. But as I moved the terns 
moved too; some swiveling their 
whole bodies, some only their black- 
capped heads; but all turning, all 
watching me—while the terns above 
shrieked their triumph at my retreat. 

Looking up at them, I made my 
first misstep. I trod on an egg and 
felt the soft crunch of shell beneath 
my foot. Instantly a nearby bird rose 
from the earth and hung a yard in 
front of my face, wings flapping 


wildly, voice screeching in rage. And 
though it was inconceivable that the 
general din could grow louder, it did. 
All around .ne birds were rising, flap- 
ping. From above my convoy moved 
still closer. For the first time, now, I was 
attacked in a fashion, as the aerial fleet 
let loose a barrage of bombs that fell in 
squashy whiteness on my head and 
shoulders. And nothing can make me 


believe aim or timing was accidental. 

That was the extent of the terns’ of- 
fensive. Throughout my sortie not one 
had actually touched me. Yet I was well 
aware of a change in my breathing as I 
came at last to the end of Wilkes and 
crossed the bridge from Birdland to 
Manland. The rules of the condomin- 
ium were strictly observed, and no bird 
flew after me. Screech and stench, flap- 


ping wings and glittering eyes were in- 
stantly gone, and there was only a vast 
swirling shadow in the sky behind, as I 
re-entered the world of engines and 
towers, stone and steel. Ahead, a covey 
of rock-crushers were at work in a 
gravel pit, and they were a friendly 
sight. A plane droned in toward land- 
ing, and it was a cozy sound. 
J.R.U. 
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Music Lovers wanted... 
no experience necessary 


It’s a happy paradox that an instrument as complicated-looking as 
an electronic organ should be perhaps the easiest of all to play. But 
there’s such a thing as being /oo easy to play! How much better to 
start with an organ of concert-quality that makes even your practice 
notes sound rich, exciting, professional! How much more satisfying 
to learn on an organ of such unlimited versatility it encourages you 
to go on and on with your music! This is why it will pay you to 
look beyond the “too-easy” organ to a Conn. From the first moment 
you play it you will know there’s a wonderful future ahead of you... 
a future of endless pleasures in the joy of making beautiful music. 
Try the Conn at your dealer’s now. He has a wide range of Raymond 
Loewy styles in your choice of finishes, from $995. Low monthly 
payments, of course. Don’t buy any organ until you have tried the 
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THE HULA: 
DANCE 

OF 

THE 
ISLANDS 


@ Of all the come-on attractions of 
the South Seas, the hula is the most 
popular and most misunderstood. 
Once the serious dance of a proud 
people, it is all too often today a 
sleazy feature of floor shows and 
carnival acts. Even in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the dance most visitors see 
is frequently based on Hollywood 
notions of the South Seas. 

The hula, which probably origi- 
nated in Samoa, was first danced as 
a fertility prayer. By the time it 
reached the Hawaiian Islands with 
the first settlers, about 500 a.D., it 
had become transformed intolitera- 
ture, history, music and theater. 
At first the songs told about the 
natural world of animals, storms 
and volcanoes or of the islanders’ 
gods. Then human themes crept in. 
One simple hula recounts the story 
of two birds that fly to a distant 
island to make a nest. Beset by 
storms and screeching sea birds, 
they finally arrive on the island, 
whose lush natural beauty is glow- 
ingly described. 

To a knowing Hawaiian this 
is the story of an elopement. 
The storms are the difficulties 
encountered by the two lovers; 
the angry sea birds, the girl’s 
outraged family. The descrip- 
tion of the island’s scenic beauty is 
full of double entendres which refer 
to the girl’s physical charms. 

Even the hulas involving the 
gods were often irreverent. One 
tells the story of Kane, the leader 
of the gods, who stays up several 
nights drinking and racketing with 
his conch trumpet, so that the 
priests of his sect cannot properly 
pay homage to him. A wily king 
then sends a dog to steal the conch, 
thus ending the god’s revel and 


permitting his followers to resume # 


their worship. In spite of humor. 
ous or erotic themes, the hula was 
always performed with a serious- 
ness approaching reverence. 

At one stage the hula became so 
formalized that it was danced only 
by highly trained troupes. But by 
the time the missionaries arrived in 
the South Seas, in the early 19th 
Century, everyone was dancing it 
again. The missionaries had barely 
landed before they waged all-out 
war on the hula and its erotic sug- 
gestiveness. Although they suc 
ceeded in outlawing the dance for 
nearly a hundred years, it con 
tinued to be performed clandes- 
tinely and thus survived. 

Unwittingly, the missionarieshad 


another effect on the hula. Their” 


laborious hymn-teaching western- 
ized Hawaiian music to such an ex 





tent that the islanders practically 
lost interest in their native music. 
The introduction of the guitar by 
Portuguese sailors eventually te 
sulted in the ukulele, which soon 


became the principal Hawaiian’ 


musical instrument. 

Today all but the most self-con- 
sciously classic hulas are performed 
to the rhythms of Tin Pan Alley. 
The music may have become corny, 
the hand gestures obvious, but the 
hula is more popular than ever. 
Throughout the islands, grast 
skirted hips undulate to gentle 
music, bare feet move noiselessly 
in the soft sand and hands weave 
expressive legends. The outward 
trappings of the hula may have 
changed, but the Polynesian, iff 
dancing the hula, still evokes 
universe of graceful palms, moom 
lit water and balmy, unruffie 
nights. THEE 
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HOLIDAY Duty-Free Shopping and Liquor 


national traveler a wide selection of for- 
Q. “Have you an answer to the excess-weight eign merchandise, shipped to his home 
problem faced by the air traveler who hopes to postpaid and duty-free. An American 
return home loaded with foreign purchases ? resident who remains outside the United 
F. ., ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N.Y. : \ 

States for forty-eight hours may import 
two hundred dollars’ worth of foreign 
merchandise without tariff—or five 


hundred dollars’ worth after a 
twelve-day stay. By using the 
catalog of this new shopping 
service, even the traveler vaca- 
tioning briefly, say in Canada or 
Mexico, may now buy high- 
quality merchandise from Eu- 


TRAVEL TIPS 
by Howard Greig Director, 


Holiday Information Service 


@ Try the services of Duty-Free Shop- 
pers, Inc., a firm which offers the inter- 





What do girls do in Fort Lauderdale? 


Recently, a lady asked why we stress 
the masculine side of holiday life 
in Fort Lauderdale. ‘“‘Naturally, 
brawny men adore your big-game 
fishing,” she said, “but why not tell 
the girls what they can do?” 

It is true girls do much more than 
simply decorate our beaches. They 
sojourn here 160,000 strong each 
year—most of them with their man 
in tow. We stress the masculine fun 
just to make the towing easier. 

But never be misled by this little 
intrigue. Fort Lauderdale is a wom- 
an’s world. Even fishing has its avid 
feminine followers. Many trophy-size 


catches are made by pint-size wives. 
And few things whet a man’s affec- 
tion like a woman’s prowess at his 
favorite sport. 

Challenge yours to golf on palm- 
lined fairways. Lady’s par gives you 
a decided edge. So does the flattering 
tan you pick up on our glorious 
beach. Or take yourselves to the 
races. Men tell us, they can’t beat 
the womanly system of picking win- 
ners by the colors of jockeys’ silks. 

You'll be at your best in Fort Laud- 
erdale after dark. Dine in romantic 
restaurants. Dance on starlit patios. 
Take a moonlight cruise on shim- 


mering lagoons. Stroll boulevards 
lined with shops displaying latest 
resort fashions. Delightful places to 
stay leave you absolutely carefree. 
Our new full-color brochure tells 
all the things a girl or man can do. 
For your free copy, simply write: 
F. B. Crane, Box 1181-H6, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


FORT 
LAUDERDALE 
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rope and the Orient, at prices 
which compare favorably with 
those in the country of origin. 
Once outside the United States, 
he makes his selections and 
mails his order to Duty-Free 
Shoppers’ head office in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. He keeps a 
record of his order sothat hecan 
declare these purchases at cus- 
toms when he returns, taking 
the benefit of his free allow- 
ance. Duty-Free Shoppers 
mails the requested items, post- 
paid, to the customer’s home 
town; when they arrive, he 
signs a Mail Entry Form at 
his local post office and the 
merchandise is delivered to 
him. Duty-Free Shoppers’ cat- 
alog and order forms can be 
obtained through travel agen- 
cies or direct from Duty-Free 
Shoppers, Inc., 150 Broadway, 
New York 38, N.Y.; or Suite 
815, 465 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A similar setup for the pur- 
chase of foreign liquor is avail- 
able through La Belle Creole 
Internationale Representatives, 
366 Broadway, New York 13, 
N.Y., to bona fide residents 
of the following states: Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Vermont and West Vir- 
ginia. (State regulations ex- 
clude others.) This company’s 
order form lists an assortment 
of brand-name Scotch, brandy, 
gin and other liquors which 
you can order while you are 
out of the United States. When 
you return, declare your order 
at Customs as a purchase to 
follow, request Customs Form 
3351 and mail it to the com- 
pany. About one month later 
your liquor will arrive. For 
example, a pack of five fifths 
of Scotch or a mixed pack of 
two fifths of Scotch, two of 
gin and one of Canadian would 
cost you $17, including all 
charges for insurance, customs 
brokerage and delivery to your 
home; half the price of com- 
parable liquor in New York. 
Five fifths, or one gallon, per 
traveler is the maximum al- 
lowed by customs. Complete 
instructions accompany the or- 
der form. 





SOUTH SEAS FOOD 
Continued from Page 115 


fashion miss one of the few examples 
of nature’s supplying the relish with 
the dish. Some even use papaya 
seeds as substitutes for capers. Is- 
land cooks are clever with such 
makeshifts. Mashed, salted, dead- 
ripe avocado is as good as butter on 
breakfast toast, as I learned in the 
Cook Islands when the hurricane 
season cut off regular supplies of 
New Zealand butter. 

Citrus, mango, papaya, pineapple, 
avocado and the rest are, of course, 
exotics naturalized in the South Pa- 
cific as deliberately as apple trees 
were in the States. This applies even 
to the coconut palm against which 
Dorothy Lamour leans as the ship- 
wrecked hero comes staggering 
ashore. Theoretically coconuts can 
propagate by floating across oceans 
and sprouting and taking root when 
washed up on alien strands. Actu- 
ally, wherever in the South Seas they 
rear their deviantly curving trunks 
and stately feather headdresses, they 
were introduced by man. Certainly 
ripe coconuts for such planting went 
along in the canoes that the Poly- 
nesians and Micronesians used in 
their amazing migrations. Centuries 
before whité men brought in food 


plants and animals, the Islanders 
themselves had, in their own terms, 
done the same as they settled strange 
islands. This was vital because the 
original food resources of many such 
bits of land were unpromising. 

Former GI’s will recall the dismal 
paucity of the minimum subsistence 
predicted for South Pacific cast- 
aways in the survival-in-the-jungle 
manuals of the last war. It inc'uded 
the nourishing but vapid fruit of the 
pandanus, a small tree that manages 
to grow on sterile atolls; the pigweed 
(a garden pest you may know as 
purslane) that thrives above tide- 
mark on tropical beaches and, 
though edible enough, retains its 
queer sneezy flavor, raw or cooked; 
shellfish from the shallows when and 
if found; fish and birds when caught; 
fat grubs, cooked or raw. That was 
about all the Islanders could hope to 
find waiting for them when they mi- 
grated to new Island homes. 


Fortunately, these prehistoric mi- 
grants had a talent—and their de- 
scendants retain it—for enjoying 
food that Western palates find dull. 
In their pioneering canoes they 
shipped not only ready-to-plant co- 
conuts but also the roots, slips or 
seedlings of yams (no kin to the 
sweet potatoes so called in our 
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South); sugar cane (for eating, not 
sugar-making); breadfruit; bananas 
(including the large, green-skinned 
“plantain” that is inedible till cooked); 
and taro. Presently they had also some- 
how acquired, before the white man 
arrived, sweet potatoes from South 
America. All those crops usually flour- 
ished in the better-watered Islands, 
and so did the Islanders consuming 


them. But never was so much nutrition 
packaged with so little flavor. 

Baked yam and baked taro root, 
both staples of many Melanesian peo- 
ples, are dreadfully insipid to taste, yet 
both are highly nutritious. The Poly- 
nesian who can afford enough of these 
foods, supplemented with the proteins 
supplied by bountiful sea food, can get 
fat—a mark of prestige in the islands. 
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A cynical folklorist might create a new 
Hawaiian legend about how one day 


King Kamaainanui finally lost patience 
with the insipidity of taro, pounded it to 
a pulp and threw the stuff away—only 
to find later that this brutal kneading 
had set it fermenting and developing a 


curious flavor that was at least definite. 
This was the origin of poi. Maybe be- 
cause of its august auspices the Hawai- 
ians came round to liking it, and always 
include it in their famous /uau. 

Yet, with imagination, you can make 
taro savory. I recall a festival banquet 


at almost the speed 


& 


\ eee OF sound 


on Babelthuap in the Palau Islands, way 
out in Micronesia, at which taro was 
served in several ways—plain baked and 
dull, yes, but also in fritters as tooth- 
some as a fresh doughnut, or with the 
consistency of a Maryland crabcake, 
crisp outside and pale lavender inside. 
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Polynesians have always had a 
fine, rich dish of greens made 
with young taro leaves and 
bits of pork and coconut cream 
(for an equivalent recipe using 
spinach, see p. 206). Samoa calls 
it palusami, Tahiti pota, and 
don’t miss it if it comes your 
way. 

Breadfruit has more basic 
personality than taro. Books 
on the South Seas usually say 
that (a) it is not at all like 
bread, which is true; and (b) 
the ill-fated voyage of the 
Bounty was undertaken to in- 
troduce this handsome tree 
into the West Indies to provide 
cheap slave food. Less often 
they mention that Captain 
Bligh made an uneventful suc- 
cess of his next try in a second 
ship, hence the breadfruit now 
flourishing in the West Indies; 
or describe what it actually is 
like—a great green globe of 
nutriment that, baked in its 
own skin, supplies a waxy- 
chewy meat of chestnutish 
flavor. 

The pioneering canoes also 
carried pigs, chickens and dogs 
to multiply in the new home 
and become feast luxuries. To 
this day no Hawaiian /uau is 
complete without baked pig. 
It is hard for white outsiders 
to understand, however, why 
the migrating Polynesians 
bothered to bring along the 
shrub from the root of which 
Samoans, Fijians and some 
other Islanders make the tra- 
ditional ceremonial drink 
called kava (in Fijian, yagona) 
—a whitish-gray brew, luke- 
warm and tasting like a dilute 
accident in a homeopathic 
drugstore. 

For the inquisitive visitor 
kava can readily be sampled in 
both Fiji and Samoa. Some 
resident whites come to like it, 
claiming it has a cooling effect. 
After the first experiment, 
however, outsiders usually re- 
vert to some form of alcohol, 
which is available in the Is- 
lands one way or another, in 
some instances rationed by the 
local government. The most 
cosmopolitan South Seas 
towns, such as Suva and Pa- 
peete, have the usual bars, and 
the local rum punches are up 
to West Indies standards— 
as they should be, since the 
West Indies is where the rums 
come from. 

Sugar cane flourishes in the 
Islands and supports great 
commercial operations in Fiji 

Continued on Page 204 
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Continued from Page 202 
as well as Hawaii. But the Islands 
distill no rum—except when some 
thirsty Polynesian up in the hills re- 
vives the moonshining that the early 
beachcombers taught his forefathers. 
Or less elaborately but just as il- 
legally he may make “orange beer” 
or “palm wine” by fermenting the 
juice of wild oranges or the sap of 
coconut trees. The visitor seldom en- 
counters these clandestine delights, 
and is much better off with imported 
legal stuff: in British-influenced is- 
lands the standard drinkingis whisky, 
gin, beer and rum in that order. 
French-influenced islands naturally 
have the standard brandies, apéritifs 
and wines as well as good rum. 

I once had a hand in popularizing 
a new drink in the South Seas. Soon 
after World War II, I stayed awhile 
on an island where the familiar 
English-colonial pink gin—gin with 
a few drops of bitters and a splash of 
water to take off the rough edge— 
was welcome before every lunch and 
dinner. The place was getting enough 
bitters and Australian-made gin to 
get by, but resident whites were un- 
happy because the only whisky that 
trickled out to this fringe of Empire 
was—unaccountably—Canadian 
rye, with which they were unfa- 
miliar. It was revealed that gov- 


ernment stores also stocked Austral- 
ian sweet vermouth, equally neg- 
lected, and that a local trading store 
had several jars of maraschino cher- 
ries going begging. To an American 
these coincidences were irresistible. 
The first round was a rousing success. 

The exchange of gifts still is 
protocol when a white guest attends 
a Samoan village feast. The guest is 
usually presented with a whole 
baked pig, but local courtesy re- 
quires him to return it to the donors, 
who promptly devour it. The gifts of 
food he brings, however, are not 
returned—they too are eaten by the 
celebrants. 

This arrangement always suited 
me because my gift-was usually a keg 
of trading-store salt beef so bad it 
would cause mutiny in a peniten- 
tiary, plus a tin of trading-store 
ship’s biscuit apparently baked to 
substitute for clay pigeons. Any- 
thing more palatable to you or me 
would have been ill received. The 
Islanders consider such awful beef 
and crackers as delicacies because 
they were the fare the white ex- 
plorers were eating when they first 
visited the Islands two hundred 
years ago. 

A cultivated Islander such as Ratu 
Sukuna will know better, of course, 
but he is an exception. Many un- 
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traveled natives do not understand 
the white man’s preference for hav- 
ing his food either purposefully hot 
or cold. They want everything at air 
temperature. The lengths to which 
this can go were revealed to me in a 
remote Samoan village where I once 
breakfasted on cold fried eggs. They 
had, I learned, been fried the night 
before to make sure they would be 
ready. There was nothing to do but 
choke them down to avoid rudeness 
to my hosts, who were proud to give 
the papalagi (white outsider) what he 
liked for breakfast. 

Confining certain dishes to certain 
meals is also alien to them. They do 
not understand why, if he likes such 
things at all, the papalagi would 
boggle at oatmeal for dinner or lob- 
ster Newburg for breakfast; and, in- 
deed, a logical reason would be hard 
to find. What most Islanders eat 
after arising, if they bother to eat at 
all, is whatever was left over from 
yesterday’s dinner, which may have 
been the one meal of the day. Break- 
fast the morning after that orgy of 
taro fritters in the Palaus consisted 
of the same fritters, still tasty, and 
the rich soup made of the small local 


' Holland Edam...ch ini orsel. SY 2 
pigeons that had been another fea- or whatever—is wrapped in banana ae Edam. . .cheese delectably Dutch to the tiniest morsel. fa/ Sa ee 
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visitors, and pigeon soup for break- 


fast proved to be—well—a lot bet- 
ter than cold fried eggs. 

Actually the fritters, being fried, 
were also an anomaly. The relative 
monotony of ancient South Seas 
dining came as much from one- 
track cooking equipment as from 
lack of variety of materials. Island- 
ers lacked the utensils for frying. 
Generally, when they came on some- 
thing that they thought edible, they 
ate it raw or baked it in a pit oven. 
Other methods waited until whites 
brought pots and pans. 

“Baked” is another misnomer. 
The pit oven is a cousin of the Yan- 
kee clambake and produces results 
of the same order of toothsomeness 
by a process between baking and 
steaming. A large hole in the ground 
is lined with stones porous enough 
to avoid risk of explosion under in- 
tense heat; an old Tahiti hand whom 
I know suggests that anybody want- 
ing to try it here (in Florida, say, 
where banana leaves would be avail- 
able) play it safe by using firebrick. 
A fire is built on the stones and when 
they are good and hot, its remains 
are removed. Each item to be 
cooked—fish, chicken, palusami, taro 


and wet gunny sacks and is left 
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unopened for hours, the timing being 
a matter of judgment. The process pre- 
serves the nutriments as well as the 
flavors, but is not adapted to short- 
order cookery. In the Islands, however, 
there has always been plenty of time. 

For those inclined to try some South 
Seas notions, with or without the pit 
oven, the following may reward home 
experiment: 


COCONUT CREAM 

Get the ripest coconuts you can find, 
pierce the eyes, drain the liquid, crack 
the nut, grate the meat or grind it fine. 
Pour over it two thirds of its bulk of hot 
but not boiling water or milk. Let it 
stand thirty minutes. Then squeeze it 
hard, a cupful at a time, through sev- 
eral thicknesses of cheesecloth, getting 
every drop possible. The results are 
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about the consistency of light cream. 
Chill it and if it separates, beat with 
a rotary beater just before using. 


PALUSAMI 
(adapted from the Samoan method) 
2% pounds of spinach 
8 slices of bacon fried crisp 
| teaspoonful salt 
| cup coconut cream 


Wash the spinach thoroughly, re- 
moving the tough stems. Place it in 
a shallow casserole. Sprinkle over it 
the bacon broken up but not crum- 
bled. Salt the coconut cream and 
pour it over the spinach. Bake in a 
300° oven until spinach is tender. 


MARINATED FISH 

Use any filleted, firm-fleshed deep- 
frozen fish (freezing destroys such 
hazards as tapeworm eggs)—tuna, 
halibut, haddock, in that order, are 
my preferences. Cut the fish while 
still partially frozen into meat cubes 
with a saw-edge knife. Salt it well 
and place it in a shallow bowl. Cover 
it with lime (or lemon) juice; scatter 
over it chopped onion or scallions, 





using the tops as well. Keep it at 
room temperature for two to four 
hours, depending on how soon the 
flesh turns distinctly white and firm 
as it “cooks.” Drain off the lime 
juice and chill the fish thoroughly. 
Surround it with cucumbers, toma- 
toes, radishes and serve with a vinai- 
grette sauce. Local island variations 
include a scattering of red pepper, 
adding chopped green pepper, anc! 


using coconut cream sauce. 


LOIFA’I 

(adapted from the Samoan method) 

Put six small green bananas un- 
peeled into boiling water and cook 
twenty to thirty minutes or until 
soft. Remove skins and cut length- 
wise. Serve with coconut cream. Or 
ripe bananas may be peeled and 
sliced lengthwise, scattered with 
brown sugar and given a squirt of 
lemon juice and a dollop of rum, 
covered with coconut cream and 
baked in a 350-degree oven till soft 
and slightly brown. The latter 
method is farther from the Samoan 
original but, in my opinion, tastes 
better. THE END 
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squealing pigs and flapping fowls; 
in the girls in shorts and halters, on 
motor bikes and scooters, whizzing 
past (to Leeteg’s fate?) with hair 
streaming behind them; in the mul- 
tiplication of bikes and scooters, 
plus buses and trucks and Jaguars 
and jalopies, until, as you approach 
Papeete, you are in a traffic snarl 
worthy of La Place de la Concorde. 

It has often been said that Papeete 
is not the “real Tahiti.” And echo 
answers: New York is not the “real 
U.S.A.” . To both charges I 
should like to reply, * “Then what is? 
Siltbottom, Arkansas? A grass shack 
in a taro patch?” Tahiti—let thanks 
resound—is not yet a Waikiki or 
Miami Beach; but, as of the year 
1960, it is no more the primitive 
South Sea Island of song and story 
than America is a domain of cow- 
boys and Indians. And Papeete is its 
heart and center; the focus of its 
present, the key to its future. One 
may like or dislike it, approve or 
disapprove. But it’s as “‘real”’ as you 
can get. 

And as alive. Other island capi- 
tals—Apia and Pago Pago in the 























































































































Samoas, Avarua in the Cooks, even 
larger Suva, in Fiji—are, for all their 
local importance, quiet, rather dull- 
ish tropical towns, drowsing the days 
away in sun or rain. But Papeete 
hums and throbs with animation. 
Certainly its water front is one of 
the sights of the world: the only 
harbor I know of in which liners and 
freighters—not to mention schoon- 
ers and yachts, ferries and fishing 
boats—tie up directly along the 
main street of the town. On the in- 
land side of the quais are the mercan- 
tile houses, the major stores, ship- 
ping and tourist offices, cafés and 
restaurants, all of them seeming to 
be crowded all the time. And behind 
them the smaller shops, almost 100 
per cent Chinese, fan out in confused 
array along the zigzagging back 
streets. Everywhere there are buyers, 
sellers, sight-seers, loungers, forests 
of parked motor bikes and hordes of 
unparked ones plunging around cor- 
ners. 

Except for the seafront, it is an 
ugly town—a nondescript, ram- 
shackle, decrepit town. But you will 
not find a livelier one between Mont- 
martre and the Golden Gate. 

Other South Pacific centers fold 
up completely at nightfall: but here 
Papeete is even more the exception 
than by day. The lights go on. The 


music starts. The swarms of bikes grow 
thicker. During my stay of several 
months the island’s leading hotel, Les 
Tropiques, had dancing on an average 
of four evenings a week; and in what 
might becalled the “downtown joints” — 
Bar Léa, Au Col Bleu and the famous 
Quinn’s—every night was Saturday 
night with all the stops out. Fashions 
change quickly in such matters but, at 





the time, Quinn’s (minus its long-time 
maestro, Eddie Lund, who was in exile 
in Fiji) was looked on by the cognoscenti 
as “for the tourists”; Au Col Bleu was 
French Army-and-Navy headquarters, 
leaving Bar Léa as the haven ofthe 
hipsters. And it must be conceded that 
its music and dancing were something 
to hear and behold. The one concession 
to respectability required by law of all 
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three is a'firm 11:30 p.m. closing. Butfor Quinn’s, it is not primarily outsiders festive way from noon to midnight and _ that I was there—with rather 
the diehards—and there are plenty of who keep it going, but the Tahitians are almost audible on the docks of shamefaced apologies for the 


them—there is always the Lafayette, a themselves. And their country cousinsin Papeete. two omissions. 
few miles out of town, where the curfew __ the back districts and out islands are not In Bora Bora, 164 miles out in the Of all the world’s people, I 
matches the endurance of the diehardest. _ far behind them. At Chez Pépé’s,arustic _ Pacific, and with a population of some think, the Tahitian is the 


rhe remarkable thing about all this _ hotel-cum-café in remote Little Tahiti, 500 in its main village of Vaitape, there prime apostle of The Good 
brouhaha is that, except possibly for the Sunday “brunches” pursue their were dances on six of the eight nights Time, and his dedication to its 





pursuit is something awesome 
to see. When he sits down toa 
feast it is with a gusto and 
capacity that would put a 
Roman emperor to shame. 
When he drinks it’s bottoms 
up, and not just for the glass 
but the bottle. Give him (or 
her) a guitar and he will strum 
and sing until its strings break ; 
or set him dancing and he may 
or may not stop for a late 
breakfast. 

Perhaps the favorites of all 
activities are picnics and 
round-the-island tours. And 
such junkets, awash in beer, 
flowered garlands, music and 
laughter, can assume truly epic 
proportions. 

“Ah, but you’re here at the 
wrong season,” I was told on 
several occasions. “The time 
the Tahitian really goes to 
town is during the féte, around 
July fourteenth.” And the word 
“around,” I soon learned, was 
not loosely used. In France 
| they may celebrate Bastille 
Day, but in Tahiti it’s Bastille 
| Month, at the minimum. And 
I should think that the only 
non-Tahitian who could 
weather it would be one who 
who had preconditioned him- 
self with, say, New Year’s 
Eve in New York, Carnival in 
Rio and Independence Day in 
a new African republic. 

In the interests of accuracy 
it must be admitted that not 
all Tahitians are on a spree all 
the time. The very young and 
very old are the most notable 
exceptions, and even those in 
between will occasionally be 
found at other pursuits. Within 
reason, that is. Work of the 
slogging day-in-day-out variety 
is left almost wholly to the 
Chinese, who were brought to 
the island a century ago as 
plantation laborers and have— 
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promising precision @F 
compensated baron i ‘ 
(foretells the weather 12 to 2 as 
ahead) and sensitive room 
eter. 1542” high. This is true a4 
yet the price is modest. Only $17.50. 
See Swift's whole range 
f beautifull i 
cit westher Oram 
At better store 
SWIFT INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
Dept. H-11 
Boston 25, Massachusetts 
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Zeiss Ikon. 
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PRECISION MADE IN WEST GERMANY 
Send for FREE Booklet CH-43 
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handling of baggage and freight re- 
sembles nothing so much as a lively 
basketball game. At a restaurant, 
my amie Louise and her fellow 
waitresses are as likely as not to be 
practicing a dance step as they tote 
your tray in from the kitchen. One 
day, while I was in my seaside bun- 
galow, a sharp squall blew up, and 
from the shrouded wind-lashed wa- 
ter I heard what I took to be shouts 
for help. 

But when, a few minutes later, 
a,group of fishermen stumbled 
ashore dragging their capsized canoe, 
I found they were still shouting— 
with sheer delight at the excitement. 


How does the Tahitian get this 
way? It is on the record, plain and 
grim, that for some two hundred 
years he has been plundered, cor- 
rupted and victimized by the white 
man. And there are those who con- 
tend that, beneath the surface, he is 
sad and lost; awash in a world he 
never made or asked for, and know- 
ing himself doomed to racial extinc- 
tion. If this contention is true, how- 
ever—and it is highly debatable—he 
is assuredly the world’s Pagliacci par 
excellence. Whatever his past and 
future, he gives, today, an impecca- 
ble performance as the happiest of 
men. 

For this happiness, real or appar- 
ent, I would say there are three prin- 
cipal reasons, of which the first is the 
Tahitians themselves ; for even in the 
days of the first western explorers 
they were the most easygoing and 
pleasure loving of the Pacific peo- 
ples. 

Second is the fact—not unte- 
lated to the first—that the missions 
have never succeeded in dominating 
their lives, as they have those of 
other Polynesians, and that the white 
man’s faiths, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, rest lightly on both their 
souls and habits. And third is the 
happenstance of history that gave 
their island to France. 

Not that the French, over the 
years, have been a shining light of 
colonialism. Nor that the fonction- 
naire in his government office or the 
commercant in his counting house 
is the best beloved of men. But 
few—and they should have their 
heads examined—would argue that 
things would be better with British 
or American counterparts. The 
French are concerned with making 
money. They are concerned with in- 
ternational prestige and holding to- 
gether their shreds of empire. But 
they are not concerned with private 
lives; with who drinks what, or what 
time you go to bed at night, or 
where. And these—not the ploys 
and gambits of world politics—are 
what matter on the island. 
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Most important of all, there is no 
color line. True, “color” in golden-tan 
Tahiti is not the same thing as in black 
Melanesia and Africa; and there has 
been so much interbreeding—between 
native and French, native and Chinese, 
native or part native and almost every 
nationality—that it is hard to de- 
termine who is a Tahitian and who 


there would still be racial distinc- 
tion, whereas under the French there 
is none. Financial and professional 
status varies, as anywhere But social 
equality is absolute. The lounge, dock 
and terrace of the Hotel Les Tropiques 
belong as much to passing fishermen 
and stray children (not to mention stray 
cats) as they do to the paying guest. 


isn’t. But under British or Americans Your taxi driver of today may very well 
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be your host at a party tomorrow. 
Six nights a week Louise waits on 
table at the Grand Hotel; but on 
the seventh, as likely as not, she will 
be right back there sitting at table, 
while her escort orders her tournedos 
with sauce béarnaise. 

Of such things is the mood of the 
island compounded: a blend of old 
ways and new ways, Tahitian and 
French, the languorously easygoing 
and the feverishly frenetic. And they 
add up to a world of marvelous 
charm and fascination, but not quite 
to paradise. For Tahiti, however re- 
mote, however “special,” is still part 
of a world in which a price must be 
paid for everything. 

Strictly nonparadisiacal, for in- 
stance, are its sloppiness and de- 
crepitude; its rats and roaches and 
streets carpeted with squashed man- 
goes. And anyone confronted with 
the unfortunate necessity of “getting 
something done” will feel himself a 
lot farther from heaven than from 
its opposite. The management of Les 
Tropiques was not singing the charms 
of Tahiti on the night of one of its 
“galas” (150 reservations) when two 
of its fourteen waitresses showed up, 
the others having decided to go on a 
beach picnic; nor was I, one morn- 
ing when I spent four solid hours 
making two phone calls, sending a 
cable and cashing a check at the 
bank. The moment you leave the 
lagoon or put down the guitar, the 
frustrations set in. 

These, to be sure, are hazards only 
for the popaa—the white man. For 
the Tahitian there are other and 
more serious problems: pre-emi- 
nently, disease. The old island curse 
of filariasis (forerunner of elephan- 
tiasis) has by now been brought 
pretty well under control. But tu- 
berculosis is rampant, as is venereal 
disease; and with the sale of liquor 
virtually uncontrolled, there is wide- 
spread drunkenness. The right- 
minded popaa is apt to have a bad 
conscience about all this, for he is 
well aware that it was he—or his 
forebears—who inflicted it on the 
island. But it is typical of the Ta- 
hitian that he wastes little time in 
self-sympathy. “Aue,” says he (awe— 
pronounced ah-way—being his all- 
purpose expletive), ““aue, we would 
rather have les maladies d'amour 
than no amour, and rather the drunk- 
enness than no drinks.” 

A monument to his philosophy, no 
less than to deceased royalty, is the 
tomb of the island’s last king, Po- 
mare V, in the countryside near 
Papeete. Pomare drank himself to 


death. His favorite drink was Bene- ~ 


dictine. So what more fitting than 
that atop the tomb there should be a 
king-sized replica of a Benedictine 
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Marigold pie was 
a favorite in: 


[| China [] Spain [| England 


A popular recipe in 18th century 
English cookbooks was for a pie 
made of marigolds. Even if you 
can’t find this flowery pastry on 
today’s English menus, you can pay 
the tab with a colorful check—a 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Check. Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a dif- 
ferent color for cashing ease. 


Tagalog is spoken in: 
[| Ceylon {| Ghana |_| Philippines 


The native language of the Philip- 
pines is Tagalog. Don’t worry if 
you're not proficient at it however; 
the Islands rank as the world’s 
third-largest English-speaking na- 
tion. There, as everywhere, The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks are gladly accepted. 

The ‘‘Mosquito Coast”’ is in: 
[| Japan [| Australia |_| Nicaragua 
Nicaragua’s swampy Caribbean 
coast is called the **Mosquito 
Coast.” Because of the plentiful 
supply of mosquitoes, this area is 
not highly recommended for tour- 
ists. But The First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks are. 
They’re safe: only you can cash 
them! Ask for them at your bank, 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 








bottle, lovingly carved in coral stone? MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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When you 
‘DINE Italian, 
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with 
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... lovely and serene, squanders 
her happy hours on you 





FREE Write for the new 4-colour book- 
let, ““BERMUDA,”’ and the 
Vacation Kit. Mail this coupon today. 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
Dept. H-11, 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N. Y. 


Please send the Bermuda Vacation Kit to: 


NAME 


STREET____ 











God’s chosen spot? Tobacco Road 
with palms? Tahiti is both, I should 
say; and opinion depends on what 
you seek and on what you bring 
along as spiritual baggage. Certain 
tourists—perhaps accustomed to as- 
sociating dancing with church so- 
cials—have been known to bolt from 
Quinn’s or Bar Léa murmuring, 
“My God, get me off this awful is- 
land!” And assuredly the plumbing, 
kitchen fixtures, sidewalk hygiene 
and insect life do not appeal to those 
accustomed only to the pasteurized 
Polynesia of Waikiki Beach. At the 
other extreme, there are some who 
find Tahiti too civilized, too west- 
ernized; who yearn for thatched 
shacks, taro patches, lonely beaches 
and spuming reefs. And these, un- 
like the first category, can rectify 
matters without total retreat. 

For Tahiti itself, though the hub 
and center, is still only part of the 
domain known by the resounding 
name of Les Etablissements francais 
de l’Océanie. And in the other parts, 
spread over a million and a half 
square miles of Pacific Ocean, are 
some of the loveliest and least spoiled 
islands that nature could fashion or 
man imagine. Even Mooréa, a mere 
ten miles from Papeete (and the 
possessor, in my opinion, of the 
world’s most fabulous skyline), has 
a life wholly different in texture and 
tempo. And the farther one gets—to 
Les Iles Sous le Vent (Raiatea, Bora 
Bora), the Australs, the Tuamotus, 
the remote Marquesas and Gam- 
biers—the closer one is to the old 
domain of storybook Polynesia. For 
those with a predilection for the 
primitive, and no home deadlines to 
meet, a visit to these ultimate out- 
posts can be marvelously rewarding. 
And in every group can be found a 
few outsiders—the true hard-core 
loners and escapists—who have 
chosen to make their homes there. 


For most long-termers, however, 
as for most come-and-go visitors, it 
is Tahiti itself that has called, and 
there that they have made their 
homes. Among the popaa, the French 
are of course in the majority, but al- 
most all are there in the call of gov- 
ernment or business. Those who 
have come and stayed, simply be- 
cause they wanted to, are of every 
conceivable nationality, with Amer- 
icans, numbering about two hun- 
dred, predominating. Some are 
virtually beachcombers (who have 
managed to escape the French drag- 
net), while others live in weli-heeled 
luxury. Many have married locally 
and raised part-Tahitian families, 
the late Nordhoff and Hall being dis- 
tinguished examples. A few lead as 
active lives as they would in America 
or Europe; and a few bestir them- 


selves only tomunch languidly ona lotus 
and then roll over for the next siesta. 
In only one matter is there complete 
conformity, and that is in the convic- 
tion that anyone who could live in 
Tahiti but chooses to live elsewhere is 
hopelessly out of his mind. 

I myself was, in status, somewhere 
between the long-termer and the come- 
and-goer; for my stay was of several 





months, and I was there to work, mean- 
ing to write. . . . “But of course. Mais 
oui, Aue !”’ said the long-termers indul- 
gently, when I announced my inten- 
tion, smiling that special long-termer’s 
smile that I was soon to understand all 
too well. For while work in Tahiti is 
not illegal, it is considered, by popaas 
no less than natives, a most peculiar 

Continued on Page 214 








WHERE THE SUN SHINES 





AND SHINES AND SHINES 


...and let Swissair help you save and save and save 
on the winter vacation of a lifetime! 


Here’s how. Take a luxurious Swissair DC-8 jet to Lisbon, gateway to 
Europe’s winter playland, the Mediterranean. You'll have a vacation you'll 
never forget and pay no more than you would for an ordinary winter 
vacation at home. That’s because Swissair’s new excursion rates and 
budget tours drastically reduce the cost of fall and winter travel. On our 
IBERIAN HOLIDAY, for example, you'll sun yourself on Mediterranean 
beaches, sightsee in romantic old Portugal, tour the beautiful Andalusian 
countryside of Spain, and so much more, for 17 fun-filled days ata 
complete price of just $499. That includes round-trip jet air fare 
from New York, deluxe hotels, sightseeing, meals, just about every- 
thing. Sound interesting? Just mail coupon for informative, exciting 


folders on all of Swissair’s low-priced 

all-inclusive 17-day European tours. ~*~ SWISSAIR 
SWISSAIR, 3 East 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send brochures on all of these low-priced 17-day excursions to 


Europe: Iberian Holiday... Capitals of Europe... Drive-Yourself...Sun & 
Ski in Switzerland. 
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The Beverly-Cariton 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


The Hollywood Plaza 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Be)levue Hotel 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Hotel Laguna 
Laguna Beach, Calif 


Skyways Hotel 
Los Angeles Airport 


Cavalier Hotel & Apts. 
Wilshire Blvd., West L.A 


Antelope Valtep lan 
Lancaster, Calif 


Flamingo Motor Hotel 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Check the hotels you are interested in 
and mail this ad to us — we'll send free 
colorful brochures to your return address. 


i LEE HOTELS of Calif., DEPT. H-11 
W 9060 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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golf to water sports and deep-aae 
fishing, it’s a round of pleasure around 
the clock on this magnificent 180-acre 
estate. Sunny hours on Bermuda’s larg- 
es! private ocean beach, dancing and 
floorshows nightly. , 

JOHN C. FISCHBECK II, Gen. Mgr. 

THE AIR CONDITIONED 
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TUCKER'S TOWN, BERMUDA 
For Color Folder, reservations 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
William P. Wolfe Org., Reps. 
Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Miami 
New York + Phila. « Toronto 





SAN JUAN + PUERTO RICO> U.S.A. 
Look at the sun beckoning a dip 


in Ocean or pool 
whispering romance. 


or honeymoon . . 


Juan ... all yours to enjoy! 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Singles from $20. Doubles from $25. 


RESERVATIONS—See your Travel Agent, 
or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 


Office—LOngacre 3-6900 in N.Y.C 


the moon 
Everything 
is here for a delightful vacation 
. sandy beaches, 
private balconies, air-conditioned 
rooms and the smart Club Caribe. 
Seventeen exciting acres in San 





Ranches 





GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


‘ 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 


modations and excellent food. 


vations essential—references exchang 


Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


ed. 








Lazy Hills Guest Ranch, Texas 


Year round ranch living in colorful array of Texas hills. 
Attractive fire-place rooms, excellent food. Riding over 
American plan. Deer 


scenic trails and all ranch activities. 
hunting Nov. 16 thru Dec. 31 


R. H. Steinruck, Box G, ingram, Texas 
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Combines modern comfort with old world 
hospitality. Comfortable bedrooms, beautiful 
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“Rosedon” 


Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surroundings. 
Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 





“Rosedon", Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 


hi cuisine, ballroom, tennis 
courts—assure you of a delightful holiday at 
the Marine Hotel near the sea. 


Please write us for further information or 
contact your Travel Agent for that carefree 
holiday on this sparkling jewel of the Caribbean 
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a social hotel in every sense of the word 
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—A resort of distinc- 
tion and unsurpassed 
beauty offering 
superb accommoda- 
tions! Miles of pri- 
vate beach and at- 
tractive Club. Tennis, fishing, riding, 
lawn sports, orchestra nightly and 
27 holes of championship golf. 


Reasonable American Plan Rates 
Air-conditioned « Rental homes 


THE CLOISTER 
Sea Island - Georgia 
Write direct for Booklet E,... See Travel 


Agent or New York Reservation Office, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, Tel. CIrcle 5-8055. 











The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500. Open All Year. 


Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 
Ecuador 











Romantically 
Inclined? 


Then you must read “Jewel of the 
Andes” — a free booklet in full color 
which describes the romantic grandeur 
of Ecuador’s Quito Valley and the 
snow-capped Andes which guard it... 
the magnificence of Incan and Spanish 
Colonial artistry ornamenting a city 
so old its origin is lost in legend... 
and the luxurious pleasures and the 
perfect climate awaiting you at South 
America’s newest and finest resort — 
the Hotel Quito.* 


For your free copy, write to Dept.H, 
400 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 
*An HCA Hotel 
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Wild forse Rewch 


Arizona’s most popular Ranch-Resort 
Opens 21st season. For the best vacation you will 
ever have! Rates from $85 to $130 weekly for 
everything. No extras. Horseback riding, heated 
pool, i food. Arizona at its 
best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 


Camelback Inn 


Al PHOENIX ARIZONA 
OPEN OCTOBER 5 to MAY 5. Escape city 


pressure for golf under Arizona’s clear, sunny 
desert skies. Play exciting Paradise Valley 
Country Club. Thanksgiving and Christmas- 
New Year's are two great standout vacations 
for family fun. Mouth-watering food makes 
our American Plan appealing and at modest 
rates, quality considered. Under the same man- 
agement of the Jack Stewarts since 1936. Write, 
wire or phone us at Phoenix, Arizona. 




















It’s ideal now in Sunny Arizona! Make early res- 
ervations for Nov. 1 opening of our 20,000 acre 
luxury Ranch Resort Golf, swim, all 
ranch activities. Children’s coun- 
selor. You're only hours away 
from sunshine and a warm 
dry climate. See your travel 
agent, write or call 


Gant 
de los Caballeros 
, Arizona 
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Saddle Leather Fun in the Valiey of Sun 
Ted and‘Peggy Schaffer bring to the Valley of Sun 
the colorful atmosphere of their famed Colo-W yo cat- 
tle spread. Discriminating guests enjoy ‘‘sun-lazin’’’ 
in luxury. Spacious rooms, private baths, heated pool, 
tasty homespun meals. Best of horses, expert in- 
struction, scenic desert trails, golf. Special rates for 
children and long stays. Season November to May. 


A 


ARIZONA 











Box 10 
Wickenburg, Arizona 


ycgor 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Goteway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6015-8, Pueblo, Tenen, Aan 


Saddle and Surrey Ranch 


Renowned for the finest in Arizona guest ranch life, superb 
riding in the unique beauty of desert and mountain coun- 
try, excellent fc = 4 beautiful pool, handsome ranch. Those 
know — keep coming back. Rec. by Duncan Hines and 


AAA. Write The Jacksons, Rt. 9, Box 941, Tucson, Arizona. 
La Loma Bungalows, Litchfield Park, 


Phoenix, Arizona Completely furnished private bunga- 
lows. 2 or 3 bedrooms, baths, living room, fireplace, kitchen, 
dining room, patio, terraces. Golf C lub membership and 
pool. Hotel service. Rentals by mo., season. Write 


Reade Whitwell, Mgr., The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 
Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 35th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 
Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


Plan Thankagivi ye ae this picture-story-book ranch estate. 
160 sun-blessed 2260 f ft. altitude, fabulous desert 
mountain setting. gn pool, riding, steak tries, equare 
dancing, delicious food. Highly recommended. Write: 


Spauidings, Rovie 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


The Wigwam, Litchfield Park (Phoenix) 


Arizona's Country Club Resort 15 miles from Phoenix. 
Private 18-hole golf course, heated pool. tennis, riding 
and evening entertainment. F amily holidays a specialty 
at Christmas-New Years aster. Write for Holiday 
Program, color folder, rates poe complete information. 


White Stellion Ranch 


Relax in sunny, dry climate. Guest and operating cattle 
ranch on 10,000 acres virgin land. Heated pool. Renowned 
for food and friendly informal atmosphere. All ranch 
activities. A Treadway Inn affiliate. Write: 


Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 
Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 


Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 

Robert Foehi, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 






































Hawaii 
Discover the chorm 
famous swimming, surfing, *~eenad canoe rides and 
on. 


| | | | bani @ On the Beach 
ond courtesy of Old 
‘on sails. Pp 


Hawaii in gracious tropical It = Enjoy world- 
Richard K. Kimball, 








Halekulani, Honolulu 15 








WRITE direct to these advertisers 
for literature and reservations 
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Florida 





MORE FUN, 

lee MORE EXCITEMENT > 
A at the STARDUST! 

[Se [4 Las Vegas Luxury at Economy Prices! 


* Stellar Entertainment * Superb Food 
* Two Olympic-size Pools * Smart Shops 
* Exotic AKU AKU Restaurant 
{295 DELUXE ROOMS! 800 FROM $6 to $14! 
On Stage! Spectacular New 


LE LIDO DE DE PARIS 


Reanpustyinreg 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 





ee at] 7 
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WE x, 


NOW! A BRILLIANT NEW MILLION-DOLLAR SUN COLONY 


hotel, cabana 


A MASTERPIECE! Three levels at ocean's edge, 
with 10,000 more square feet of pool deck, 
a second Olympic pool, and a spectacular 
New glass- enclosed dining room and bar... 
with a view of the ocean and park, an 
underwater view of the pool swimmers! 

All this — added to the Eden Roc’s famous 
service, hospitality, award-winning 

food and unsurpassed entertainment! 


See you at Eden Roc! 


& yacht club 


Write for photo brochure; see your Travel Agent 
HARRY MUFSON, Pres., JEAN S. SUITS, Mng. Dir. 


OCEANFRONT - 45th TO 47th STREETS + MIAMI BEACH; FLORIDA 


N.Y. PL 1-3460 





Alabama 


Relax and Play 
On Mobile Bay 


Las Vegas All Year Dude Ranch 

Autumn in the Desert. Best Dude Ranch Time of the Year. 
Sunshining, Invigorating Days, Riding, Boating, Swimming, 
Exploring, Mountain Hunting, Lake and River Fishing, 18 
hole golf adjacent. Gourmet Dinner at the Bar-B-Que Grill 
and a Glamorous Evening in Fabulous Las Vegas. Vacation 
at Twin Lakes and you will enroll in the world wide 
families of returning guests. Request Brochure. 

TWIN LAKES LODGE 

Box 1589, Las Vegas, Nevada, Orchard 8-2002 
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Want to 
Travel BIG? 


Point Cleer, 




















f Alebeme oi 

y Then you must read “Jewel of the 
A private pleasure-land for the discriminating, occu- Andes” — a free booklet in full color 
pying historic Point Clear on Mobile Bay. Superb which describes the romantic grandeur 
cuisine and luxurious comfort in the intimate club : , 

atmosphere of a 350-acre estate. Home of Lakewood of Ecuador’s Quito Valley and the 
Golf Club, scene of network TV matches. Tennis, lawn : : 
bowling, sailing, deep-sea fishing cruisers. American snow-capped Andes which guard it... 


Plan. Write for color brochure 
ames D. Pope, Resident Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL ¢ Point Clear, Alabama 


Murray Stevenson, Vice President 


Southwest 


the magnificence of Incan and Spanish 
Colonial artistry ornamenting a city 
so old its origin is lost in legend... 
and the luxurious pleasures and the 
perfect climate awaiting you at South 
America’s newest and finest resort — 
the Hotel Quito.* 


For your free copy, write to Dept.H, 
400 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 












Write Today 
for this FR EE color folder giving you 
the facts about the hissoric 


*An HCA Hotel 





City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


features large luxurious 


ROOMS WITH A VIEW 









varied, interesting things to do, 
, scenic historic attractions, colors 
na ino Old Mexico just across the 
Rio Grande. Come soon, 


EL PASO Coded Qe 
Depr. 25 City-County Bidg., El Paso, Texas 



















Caballero Motor Hotel — El Paso in Se very heart of New York 
A distinctive motor hotel in semi-tropical splendor on the preten: > 
Mexican border. Air cond., qnceliens restaurant, free radio Overlooking Central Park on 
and TV, sensible rates. AAA and Best Western member. ‘4 

Ww rite for folder, rates, reservations or information to: the finest boulevard i m N. Y. C. 


Every hotel room newly decorated, 
luxuriously furnished, with bath, 
radio and TV. Continental 
cuisine. 100% air-conditioned. 
Singles $9 to $14 + Doubles $14 to $22 
ial Family Plan: No charge for 
children under 14 when shar- 
a ing room with parents. 
J Teletype NY 1-3949 + Phone 
CI 7-7000 + Write for 

Booklet HM. Or see 
your Travel Agent. 


PENS FAN= 
BARBIZON- PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue, N.Y. 
Hotel Mansfield—at Fifth Avenue 


Delightful living at Distinguished Address of unexcelled 
convenience. Gracious dignity & low rates attract leaders in 
business, government =e lessions. Family Atmosphere 

Superb Dining Room Block Grand Cent. Sta. Write 


booklet JH 12 West 44th Street at Sth Avenue MU 2-5140 


Caballero Motor Hotel, 6400 Montane Ave., El Paso, Tex. 
New Jersey 




















it’s UNIQUE! - 


Cherry W8 Sux 


P.O. Box 299 * Haddonfield, N. J. 
216 air-conditioned rooms, decorated 
by Dorothy Draper, and just 5 minutes 
from NJ Tpk. Exit 4. Glamorous Res- 
taurant and Cocktail Lounge, parking 
for 600 Cars. ideal stopping place 
for b in Philadelphia area 
or en route to Southland. 
Write for new color brochure 
F. R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mgr. 














4 
Oceanfront, 4 mile beach. Air j | 
conditioned, open all year. All << 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 









Marlborough-Blenheim er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 

On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort ho- 

tels. Ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment, Emerald Beach | 
exc. cuisine. Ice Rink. Inclusive Vacation Plan special . 


rates. Brochure. Ph. AC 5-1211, in N.Y¥., MU 2-4849, 


Yours for a Perfect Vacation 4 
in FLORIDA 


Forget winter dreariness in the sun-drenched cw 
surf at the Colonnades Hotel. Two sparkling f 
pools, an inviting ocean, and 825 feet of powder- 

soft white beach to relax and tan you. Deep sea 
fishing at your door. Colonnades nights are a 

little more starlit. Dance to marvelous music... 

food is divine. The Colonnades roster of social 
activities is exciting. Enjoy informality... and the 
company of other happy people. Accommodations cabanas and block-long beach. Re 
and service ... superb, with special luxurious duced rates during Christmas and 
touches. Come stay with us! We'd love to have you! thru January 23. For folder write: 


C. E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. Box 351-HM 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


On the Ocoen 


Renowned for club-like atmosphere, 
superior service and furnishings. 196 
rooms with tiled bath and cross 
ventilation, most with ocean views. 
Ample free parking. Swimming pool, 





Write Dept. H-1 for free color folder! 

















by-the-Sea FLORIDI/ 


\ 


if 
Nye 
Gay, casual...the Mecca of vacation- y ¥ 






wise fun-lovers. Every Gold Coast 
attraction without congestion 

Fabulous new hotels and motels, mm 
smart restaurants, horse and dog = RA 
racing, Jai Alai, auto racing 
Famous 6-mile beach, finest 
fishing, Florida's only oceanside 
broadwalk, shopping on palm-lined 
Hollywood Boulevard, golf 


on a different course every 
day, tennis, als, A 
beach cook-outs, 

free concerts. 


Accommodations 
to suit every desire 
and every purse 


ST. PETERSBURG 


— Opening October 23 
Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
cious facilities—traditionally fine food —complete social 
program — atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
formation and reservations write M. R. McNiel, 




















GULF HILLS 















SUNDAY, JANUARY 22ND TO 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 29TH = 


From the Mixed Foursome . 
Tournament kickoff Sunday, 

to Saturday's dinner with 
presentation of prizes and dancing 
afterwards, followed by a 

gala farewell Sunday breakfast 
the Gulf Hills Golf Rodeo is one 
} event you Can't afford to miss! 


Write or phone NOW for details! 


FLORIDA'S 
GOLFINGEST 
CITY 





GULF BILLs Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-3 
DUDE RANCH AND Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 
COUNTRY Send FREE ‘Suitcase Full of Fun’’ with 
Ocean Springs, information and rates on 


_ Gladys and Dick Waters, Proprietor: 














ne Ralph Deuel, General Manager Apts. [ Hotels Motels 
in Town) On Beach Permanent HomeO) 
Massachusetts No. in party... Dates: : to 
The Northfield SEEN area Sikes 4u4eskht ons bas 6kcechectsepiroams 
Restful, scenic surroundings, spacious rooms; delicious ee Se eee 


meals. Sports. Recreation for all the family on our 250-acre 
estate. Toboqganing. skiing (rope tow), skating at door. ¢ 
125 rooms. $12-$18 day. Open all year. Color folder. City Zone State 








Baas LOCBL 





Ownership management. Josiah White & Sons, Lid 
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A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 


olonnades ..: | pemmbelney ¢ age" * 4 i 
PALM BEACH SHORES } 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Ph.: Palm Beach VI 4-521 J 


































































































































































































































THE GOURMET TOUCH... Champagne Mercier is the 
supreme gallantry—light-hearted, French—its golden effervescence 
a tribute to fine food. When the mood is festive, Champagne Mercier 
makes it more so—a bubbling, brilliant celebration all in itself. 
IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK, IMPORTERS OF BOISSIERE VERMOUTH 
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VAN HEUSEN shapes you up for Autumn chores 
with a rakish knit that’s made with Arnel triacetate. 
Here's a fabric that refuses to shrink or stretch 
out of shape through repeated launderings. 
And comfortable Arnel feels so good, besides! 
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relax... 
THIS IS 


Dana Mills knitted fabric of Arnel triacetate and Orion acrylic 
in eight fashion-first colors. Sizes: S, M, L, XL. About $7 for long 
sleeves, $6 for short sleeves. At The Higbee Co., Cleveland 
and other fine stores. Celanese Fibers Company, New York 16, 
(a division of Celanese Corporation of America). Celanese® Arnei® 


Continued from Page 211 
way of spending one’s time. Every- 
one banded together to protect me 
from such folly, and its accomplish- 
ment I found to be only slightly less 
difficult than levitation. 

For instance, on a certain morn- 
ing in my bungalow at Les Tropiques, 
with the sun bright, the lagoon 
agleam, I am trying hard to look not 
at them but at the blank sheet of 
paper in my typewriter. The phone 
rings. “Tennis?” “*Well—er—no, 
thanks a lot, but ——”’ The phone 
rings. ““How’s for lunch? Just a few 
of us—about twenty. Rum punch, 
vin rouge, and —— Oh. Oh, I 
see. Admirable. Well, tomorrow 
then ———” And back to the type- 
writer. Click, click; perhaps ten 
clicks. Then from the hotel lounge, a 
hundred yards distant, a blast of 
Tahitian drums comes over the ra- 
dio. After ten minutes I walk over. 
There is no one around but Marie, 
the receptionist, behind the desk, 
and Marie is practicing the hula. I 
point to the loud-speaker, hold my 
ears, and she considerately turns 
down the volume. Then she grabs 
hold of me and, for another ten 
minutes, to more dulcet drumming, 
we practice the hula together. 

Whew, that’s over. Back to the 
bungalow. On the porch is another 


girl—one I’ve never seen before; a 
very pretty girl, tiny and chic, half 
Tahitian and half Chinese. “‘Allo, I 
am Yvette,” she says. And I say, 
“Allo, Yvette.’’ Then she asks, do I 
have an amie? Yes, I do. And her 
face falls, but quickly brightens. 
Then I should have a second amie, 
she suggests. The first one is not 
here; she is. It is very simple. . . . 
No, not so simple, I explain. She, 
Yvette, is very small. My amie, 
Louise, is not small. She is, however, 
possessive. If she found Yvette with 
me, she would eat her—and proba- 
bly me too—for petit déjeuner. 
Yvette, I gather, does not wholly 
understand the syllogism; but at 





least, after a few more efforts, she 
tosses her head and departs. By the 
time Louise arrives a half hour 
later—unexpectedly—to announce 
that we’re going on a picnic, I have 
typed three words: 

Only in Tahiti —— 


So much has been written about 
the Tahitian vahine that I hesitate to 
add the two cents of a Johnny-come- 
lately. But a portrait of the island 
that failed to take note of her would 
be like one of, say, Detroit without 
the automobile. Louise, Marie, 
Yvette and their sisterhood are not 


mere incidentals in this never-never 
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has been included in the Celanese Performance Testing Program. 
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contemporary fiber 





land. They are its force majeure, the 
very incarnation of the ambiance of 
Tahiti. * 

Physically they vary greatly; for 
the pure Polynesian is today a rare 
bird on the island and, as likely as 
not, the so-called Tahitienne will 
have inherited a different racial strain 
from each of her four grandparents. 
Those of preponderantly native 
blood are likely to run to heft and 
girth, to a degree rather forbidding 
to western tastes. But those of mixed 
ancestry—called demis—are usually 
far more delicate of frame and fea- 
ture; and the half-Tahitian half- 
Chinese, in particular, are often (and 
I make the statement categorically) 
as beautiful as a woman can be. Fat 
or thin, however, beautiful or only 
middling, all short of the old-crone 
stage have a quality of style. Whether 
in a Dior replica, a pareu with gar- 
lands, or in blue jeans and her boy 
friend’s sport shirt, I never once saw 
a vahine | would call a frump. 

As for their well-known “‘availa- 
bility,” the answer is that it’s as re- 
ported. But while the newcomer may 
be prepared for this, he probably 
*In the interests of sober reporting, it should be 
noted that there are male inhabitants. But his- 
torically and literarily they have been given short 
shrift, and unless otherwise stated, it is generally as- 
lors are men. An fateresting and poignant antaro- 
pological thesis could, I think, be written on the 


subject of those “forgotten ones"—the Tahitian 
male and the visiting female. 





will be surprised by the sweetness 
and gentility that go with it. There 
are exceptions, of course. At Quinn’s 
and along the wharves on boat days 
there are girls as brassily profes- 
sional as any water-front tramp. But 
these are a minority; most are not 
brassy, and most are not tramps. By 
their own lights they are thoroughly 
decent and self-respecting vahines. 
And it is their lights, not ours, that 
make the rule of the road in Tahiti. 
Reams of analysis, learned and 
leering, have been written about Ta- 
hitian morality, but it seems to me 
that the old Ethel Merman song gets 
to the point quickest and best. It’s a 
matter of “doing what comes natu- 
rally.” In our western world, society 
and church, economics and romance 
have combined to make sex a fear- 
fully complex affair; but to the Poly- 
nesian it is no more complex than 
breathing, eating, sleeping or any of 
the normal functions of life. In 
the prewhite world, in which their 
customs evolved, venereal disease 
did not exist. And even today, no 
opprobrium—or problem—is at- 
tached to an illegitimate child. In- 
deed, the very word “illegitimate” is 
meaningless; for whose laws are we 
talking about? Surely none that the 

Tahitian ever dreamed up. 
Continued on Page 218 





PENNIES... 


the difference between 
a good cheese and the 


worlds 


PAWN BME Os 














There’s no other 
cheese quite like real 
Danish Blue*. Its 
unique flavor is more 
zesty...its creamy 
goodness more full- 
bodied...and its tang 
more piquant, One 
taste will convince you 
that this is the finest 
the continent offers. 
Be sure you get genu- 
ine, imported Danish 
Blue—and you'll agree 
it’s worth a few pen- 
nies more. 


finest... _. 


DANISH BLUE CHEESE 


DENMARK CHEESE ASSOCIATION x 
Free Recipe Booklet. Write P.O. Box 1279, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Here is an outstanding achievement in 
books about food—beautifully written, 
handsomely printed and bound, lavishly 
illustrated with more than half a hundred 
gloriously brilliant full-color, full-page 
illustrations. A gift for the most discrim- 
inating, a lifetime delight for the gourmet. 


Far more than just a cook book, this 
beautiful 260-page volume is an invita- 
tion to the incomparable pleasures of the 
palate. Here is Clifton Fadiman on the 
fine art of making—and eating—cheese; 
Lucius Beebe discussing caviar, the world’s 
costliest food; Herbert Asbury investigat- 
ing America’s great institution—pie. 
Here for the price of a dinner and a good 
bottle of wine is a handsome book by 
distinguished gourmets writing of the 
pleasures of fine food. Thirty-five incom- 
parable invitations to good dining—and 
more than 250 fascinating recipes to bring 
gourmet cooking to the home. 

The book is divided into five generous 
sections: The Gourmet in the Kitchen, The 
Outdoor Gourmet, The Gourmet in the Garden, 
A Gourmet Tour of the United States and 
The Gourmet Abroad. There are over fifty 
rich color plates to add drama to this 








Pleasures of the Palate! 





Superb Food... 


Fine Writing... 


Glorious Illustration 


OLIDAY 22a gazine 


Book of THE WORLD'S FINE FOOD 


You'll learn facts about food you never 
dreamed of—exciting ways to prepare 
“ordinary” foods—how to choose herbs 
and plan gourmet gardens—the best re- 
gional dishes of the world—the often- 
overlooked 
world’s finest eating places, here and 


fine American wines—the 


abroad—and much more. 

The HOLIDAY Magazine Book of the 
World’s Fine Food is priced at $15.00— 
and you'll agree it’s worth every penny 
To 


reserve your first edition copy for free 


when you see this wonderful book 


10-day examination in your own home, 
use the handy coupon on this page or 
call the telephone number for your area 
listed below: 


In and around : Call 

Baltimore, Md MU lberry 5- 
Boston, Mass HAncock 6-6666 
Chicago, II. DEarborn 
Cleveland, Ohio SUperior 1-7273 


3300 


2.5700 


Detroit, Mich WOodward 3-4350 
Houston, Texas FAirfax 3-9381 

Los Angeles, Cal. HOllywood 9-3903 
Milwaukee, Wisc BRoadway i-1101 
New York, N.Y PLaza 9-7211 
Philadelphia, Pa LOecust 7-7860 


ATlantic 1-3302 
CHestnut 1-2222 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo 


: ' : San Francisco, Cal YUkon 2-3337 

giant 10-inch by 14-inch volume. Washington, D.C REpublic 7-2121 

r—-—————— 1 

| HOLIDAY Dept. 1707, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania | 

| Please send me ____ copies of the HOLIDAY Magazine Book of the World’s Fine Food : 

| ft ee : 

| Street or R.D.. a | 

| | 

| Town Zone State_ | 

Oo Payment of $15.00 per copy enclosed UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEI 
(Penna. residents add 4% state sales tax) If you're not completely satisfied, re 

| 3 turn the book within 10 days and pay | 
Please bill me $15.00 per copy plus nothing or receive a full refund if 

| C) f 7 P you've already paid | 

| a few cents for postage and handling. | 
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TOURS - CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 





Enjoy an 11, 12 or 
embourg, Germany, 


France. Also 


Switzerland, 


trip tourist 


partures from New York 


jam, S.S. Flandre, S.S. Hanseatic, 


Pan American, BOAC 





\or send coupon for Free Booklet No. 7. 


(CARAVAN TOURS. 


EUROPE.749 


3 Country European Grand Tour, visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
Liechtenstein, Austria, 
tours including Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Tours are All First Class in Europe 
and Personally Escorted—All Expense including round 
steamship or economy air fare. Frequent de 
January thru November 1961, 
on these Famous Luxury Liners or Jets: Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, S.S. United States, S.S. Rotterdam, S.S. Staten | 
Empress of Canada— 


Lines, KLM. Later return if desired. See Your Travel Agent 


a CAR is a MUST 
in EUROPE 


Fee iN 





Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 


{CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 


220 S. State St. + Chicago 4, Ill. 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 


Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


Please send Free Booklet No. 7 


























Eu urope. Summer 1961. 


S “ 54 & 64 days 





Rewist now ideal June and 
te -partures. | et lete information, write 
ly to Prof. Le ring D. Ki t, Dire 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northeid, Minnesota 


‘yuly 


Sabena, Air France, Alitalia, trish Air » “o~e————__—_—_— 300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Dept. H-11 
poy re “ 8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Cit Stote__ 4 
St asm eran 
See Bible Lands 
: ‘a naattanti yes Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, Egypt, Jerusalem, 


ordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bargain. 
55 days—all expense, escorted, only $1695. Write for Free 
information. Americans Abroad, Inc., 
56 University Station, Mpls. 14, Minn. 








Europe for Lees Special Student Trips 
~e Europe for Less ngenial college students & 
othe ung dul ~ your age & interests. Economical 
6 to t2-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space 
imived! For details write 


Americans Abroad, inc., 50 University Sta., Minnesota 


FRE EUROPE BY CAR ® 


CATALOGUE 
EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
Saves You up to 35% on 

SIMCA HILLMAN 
MERCEDES JAGUAR 
CITROEN PEUGEOT 
RENAULT MG 
VOLKSWAGEN, etc. 


EUROPE BY CAR, Inc. 
One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.-Cl 6-6885 


Name 
Address 
City 





~~ 


State eam 
eeccccccccccccoccs 
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WHY TRAVEL ALONE? 


Join a Mediterranean Cruise for Single people 
only. Christmas in Rome—New Year's in Paris. 
Sail Dec. 6 S.S. CONSTITUTION —28 days —$1228. 
(Also 14 day via air —$995.) See your Travel Agent 
or Bachelor Party® Tours, inc., Dept. HI1A, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Aboard and Abroad by Harvey 5. Olson 


NEW / AUTHENTIC 
COMPREHENSIVE - ACCURATE 


LSON’S EUROPE 
Complete Wore pisos 


1960 Edition % Page 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT, PUBLISHERS 


SPOeTE 4HOBIO 








ae 
; Planni 
€ 
Plan your vacation now with new 16th edition of Ford's t k f g t ip 
Freighter Travel Guidebook. Gives complete informa a n a r or 
tion on hundreds of lower-cost trips on PASSENGER 
( ARRY ING FREIGHTERS from U.S. and Canada to 
all parts of the world. New edition lists services of 124 gi i g t ip 
steamship lines to over 300 world ports, shows where they Vv n a r 
zo, how often they sail, how long voyage takes, describes 
accommodations, shows fares, addresses of Lines, et« ” . 
Often saves up to half in travel costs. Used and recom { . th > m 
mendec d os Steamship Lines, Travel Agents and world or e€ CO In? 
travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price $2.50 


post paid Bor your copy, mail check or M.O. to 
KENNETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 5 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


“nolidays"? 








9 COUNTRIES 





they’re WUNDERBAR! 


WONDERTOURS 


$777 UP - PERSONALLY ESCORTED - EVERYTHING INCLUDED 


Imagine seeing the beautiful treasures of fabulous cities: London, 
Paris, Rome, Venice, Brussels, Amsterdam, Lucerne, Florence, 
Nice, Innsbruck and charming Avignon in 
Southern France. Only Cook’s offers such 
wonderfully low, all-inclusive rates... 
/7 including Cook’s superb Tour Features! 

f 125 departures in 1961. Leave by 
famous liner or by air. Stay 
35-41 days depending on 
your transportation. 

It’s Wunderbar! 
Reserve now. 

See your travel agent or 
write for colorful folder 
THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

MU 8-4000 








Write direct to these 
Tours-Cruises- 
Travel Services 
advertisers . . . or see 
your travel agent for 
information and ideas. 





35-41 DAYS 



























Gives costs, 
of all foreign cars; 


dimensions, performance 
how to rent, lease | 
or ship home; 8 pages of cars (48 
models) in full color. Tells how to get | 
free mileage chart, kilometers-to-miles 
conversion table, maps, hotel guide, etc. 
Learn how to save enough money on { 
a car to pay for your trip to Europe 
. »- 30 months to pay for your car! | 


HO 





| NAME 
sents 





STATE 


AuTO- EUROPE 


NEW YORK: 25 West 58th St., N.Y. 19—PL 2-2424 
CHICAGO: 153 E. Ohio St., Chi 11—MI 2-3211 




















LOS ANGELES: 268 S. Beverly Dr., Bev Hills, BR 2-3149 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Sansome St.—EX 2-7894 
SEATTLE: White-Henry-Stuart Bldg.—MA 2-3223 
i TORONTO: 88 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 7—HU 7-0173 | 
a 
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TRAVEL 


ALONE? 


Join a Bachelor Party Tour for single men and 
women: Europe, South America, Mexice, Hawaii, 
Jamaica, Bermuda, Puerto Rico, Nassau Cruise, 
es Tour of Europe, California & Las Vegas, 
Florida, New York, Special Christmas & New Year's 
Tours, the Orient, and Areund-the-Werld. Travel with 
your own age group: 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. See your 
travel agent or contact Bachelor Party gt 1 
Dept. H11, 444 Madison Ave. N. Y. 22, 


BACHELOR 
PARTY®* 


TOURS! 


AUSTRIA « BRITAIN» DENMARK + FRANCE 


europe 











ESCORTED TOURS 1961 
64 departures via the glamorous 
“Queens,” the luxurious “United 
States,” the popular Holland-America 
Line ships and by jet airliners. 
Hotels, sight: and service 
of the high standard that has made AAA 
Tours famous from coast to coast. 
24 to 69 days 
Seven to eleven countries from $1092. 
Free illustrated brochure: 
American Aut bile A iati 
International Travel Department 
Dept. H, 250 Park Ave., N. Y., N.Y. 
or any AAA Club 


LIECHTENSTEIN* LUXEMBOURG » MONACO 
Thrift Tours to Europe 


Quality travel at Bargain Prices. 10 Countries. The Musts 
and Off-the-Beaten-Track. Evening entertainment. De 
partares June, July, and August. 46 to 53 Days. From 
$109 


ened Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., $1. Paul 2, Minnesota 








NORWAY SPAIN * SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND 
AWW * ONV13ul*ONVTIOH * ANVYWY39 








See Euvrope—Leisurely! 

Long European vacation from $1495 complete. 58 days 

Visit ten countries. First Class hotels, all rooms with bath 

Fine stea p acc ions. Write for Free infor 

mation Americans Abroed, Inc., Travel Service, 
54 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








Camera Tours 


If you like to take pictures, if you would enjoy a different 
and interesting trip to photogenic places with a congenial 
group of fellow camera fans . plan a Thru the Lens 
vacation for 1961! Write for brochure w the Lens 


Tours, inc. P.O. Box 4128H, North Hollyweod, Calif. 
Sail Through the West Indies 


Live ele enaely aboard one of our luxurious sailing yachts 
Select the ae for your group & your budget. She will be 
your wandering hotel. Free illustrated brochures. Write 











SIGHTS E EIN Fa 
TOURS in 

Southern California, 
Arizona or Nevada 

From Hollywood and Los Angeles — 


Palm Springs, Old Mexico, Orange 
Empire, Disneyland, Knott’s Ghost 
Town, Inside Movie Studios, TV. 
From Phoenix and Tucson — Grand 
Canyon, Apache Trail, Nogales. 

From Las Vegas — Hoover Dam & 
Lake Mead, Death Valley, Furnace 
banda South Rim Grand Canyon. 











; Please send me checked free folder ; 
| 0 So. Calif [J Arizona () Nevada | 
| Name | 
Addrese 
| City State | 
| TANNER GRAY LINE 
roy payee 
Fe Eee i rontienteennertin ena 





















TOURS - CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 











AIR & MARINE TRAVEL SERVICE. 
353 West 57th Street, 
New York 19 PL 7-5900 


ALBERTSEN TRAVEL SERVICE. 
26 O'Farrell Street, 


Boston 


San Francisco 8 YU 2-2552 Chicago 3 
SAFARITOURS. INC. 

7755 Sunset Boulevard Monteleone Hotel, 
Hollywood 46 HO 2-0856 New Orleans 40 


STEAMBOAT CRUISE 
WITH A LATIN FLAVOR®*S8"* MAGDALENA RIVER 


15 Day Conducted Air and Steamboat Cruise, 
visiting Panama and its celebrated Canal, 
Colombia’s Andes-encircled Medellin, 
cosmopolitan Bogota, colonial Tunja, historic 
Cartagena, Barranquilla on the Caribbean Coast: 
all this with 4 leisurely days 
‘am cruising the tropical 


For further details and early reservations, see your travel agent or write: 
COLOMBIA NATIONAL TOURIST BOARD, 424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, PL 2-0737 


COLPITTS TOURIST COMPANY, 
262 Washington Street, 


JOURNEYS INTERNATIONAL 
6 East Monroe Street 


McDOUGALL'S TRAVEL SERVICE, 









$397.59 


agdalena. Plus Air Fare 















BROWNELL TOURS, 
Brownel! Building, 
Birmingham 1 

UNITED TOURS, INC. 
321 S.E. Second Street, 
Miami 32 FR 77-4581 
TRAVEL PLANS TOURS LIMITED, 
88 Eglinton Ave. E. 
Toronto 12 


CA 7-3533 AL 21-6215 








Fi 6-4824 
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MA 3461 HU 7-3641 






























See the Middle East with Maupintour! 


Cittenes te FLOLY 





Plan now to spend 


Land 


this year. 


Depart December 9 on a 25 day conducted tour planned to 
spend Christmas in Bethlehem and Jerusalem. Other high- 
lights include Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Beirut, Baalbek, Da- 
mascus, the Dead Sea, Jericho, Galilee, Nazareth, Haifa, 
Athens, and Rome. You'll visit Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. Jet travel. $1587 complete. 
For folders describing the Christmas Tour and monthly de- 
series, see your Travel Agent or write Henry Mecas- 

, Maupintour, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Maupintouryn =: 








JOHN MILES, 


11 COUNTRIES 


QUEENS, BOAC JETS 


Hest of Europe in "61: the only popular 
price tours with V.LP. treatment! 
Deluxe hotels, celebrated restaurants, 
entertainment. All-inclusive from $1925. 
Monthly departures, Apr.-Sept. See your 
Travel Agent or 


Write for Mustrated Brochures 


Exciting, 
hosted by 
> Europe's 

nobility! 





Our 1961 program folder describes our inclu 
circle tours: 


—— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE me 
sive 


GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 
with Greece 


$1595 
Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 

air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers, 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 


anization 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 




















HOUSE BOAT 
CRUISES = 






LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 
. ENJOY 6 idyllic days 


on adventurous journey thru 


For illustrated de- 
scriptive folder on life 


bo natural, unspoiled tropical 
in 9 Lazy Fla., including air boat and 
Shanty Pond swamp buggy jeunts .. . 
Cruises inc. ONLY $125.50 covers all. 


P. O. Box 1628H, Ft. Myers, Fla. “Our [1th Year" 


Round the World—$2495 All-Expense 


Enjoy an economical 54 day all-expense trip around the 
world. Visit twelve countries with optional side trips in 
Europe. Monthly departures. Small, congenial groups. For 
free details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, 

51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








FREE*Gondola ride 





WE CARRY 


COOK’ 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


*Our ride on the canal was free—on 
what we saved in buying Cook's 
world famous Travelers Cheques. 
Cost 25% less than others on the 
issuance charge. They're safe, ac- 
cepted everywhere and promptly re- 
funded if lost or stolen. Backed by the 
world's largest Travel Organization. 





THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) 


In $70, $20, $50, $100, and $250 deriominations. 


ONLY 75¥ PER $100...WHY PAY MORE? 


at authorized banks, travel agencies and all Cook's offices. 











OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only 

exclusive specialists in personally escorted 

ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 

most complete program of eight country 

itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 

ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2245 up. 

DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1755 up. 

STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, $1645—-$1685 

48 to 71 days. Small parties. For best 
ions, RESERVE NOW! 

Write Nea for itiustrated 

s *H-61" 


TIO 
IN. te. Selle St. , St, ‘Chicago, 2, mW. 






















MEXICO HAWAI|I CRUISES 


CARTAN’S 


SELECT VACATIONS 


[) morROCCO —from $e71 
17 and 22 days. Tours or i 

travel. Visit Spain, Morocco, Portugal. 
Paris. Fine hotels, meals, sightseeing. 
and . trip jet air fare from New 
York, from $71 


SOUTH AMERICA 


[) HAWAIL —trom $353 
Leave any day. 8 days. Choice of 12 
hotels. Leis, parties, sight-seeing—in- 


cluding cruise to Pearl Harbor. From 
$353 from west coast. Also 18 to 23 
day economical or deluxe cruise tours. 


CL) MEXICO —from $120 
Popular priced or deluxe vacations fea- 
turing finest and newest hotels. English- 
speaking guides. Four itineraries to 

from with daily and weekly departures. 
7 to 15 days. From $120 plus air fare. 


{|} CARIBBEAN —from $478 
Caribbean Holiday features 15 days 
*‘island-hopping'’ by air—Jamaica, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. Finest ho- 
tels, meals and sightseeing. From $478 
from Miami. 

(] JAMAICA —from $158 
6 to 14 days or more via air to Montego 
Bay, Ocho Rios and Kingston. Choice 
of fine hotels—sightseeing. Meais includ- 
ed. From $158 from Miami. 

L) $0. AMERICA —from $878 
Central and South America year ‘round, 

16 to 28 days plus many extensions if 
desired. Rates vary with itinerary select- 
ed. From $878 from Miami. 

plus 100’ s of other world -wide cruises and trips 


See your Travel Agent or and mail in 
ad for new brochures. 


108 N. State St., Chicago 2 
ANdover 3-7575 


MOROCCO 













NATIONAL PARKS 


FLORIDA 





VINYOSINVS -GQINOM 3SHL GNNOW. 3d0uNS NVAISEIeNVD VOIVWVES 


EXbrook 7-5100 
377 Geary St., San Francisco 2 

























STOP SAYIN 


THAT TRAVEL 
IS TOO EXPENSIVE 





"Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of 
reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $500-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you 
know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. 
by bus and rail for just $132 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world. But do you know you can 
travel around the world via deluxe freighter 
for only a fourth the cost and that there are 
half a dozen other round the world routings for 
under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tour- 
ist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who 
knows all the ways to reuch his destination 
economically, comfortably, and while seeing 
the most. 

Norman Ford's big new guide, How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, gives you the 
traveler's picture of the world, showing you 
the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after puge 
reveals the ship, rail, bus. airplane and other 
routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the West 
Indies? This is the guide that tells you how 
to see them like an old time resident who 
knows all the tricks of how to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is 
the guide that tells you the low cost ways of 
reaching the sights (how 76c takes you via 
8-passenger automobile as far as those not- 
in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam 
around South America? Europe? Any other 
part of the world? This is the guide that tell 
you where and how to go at prices you cau 
really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, 
once and for all, that travel is within you: 
reach. Send now for How to Travel Wiithow 
Being Rich. It's a big book, with over 75,00u 
words, filled with facts, prices and routings, 
and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one littie 
hint can save you this sum several times over. 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a re- 
sort you can take a never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through 
the Canal to either New York or Cali- 
fornia. Or to the West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Cgnada. In 
fact, trips to almost everywhere Se within 
your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 
private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go 
a round the world cruise can be yours for as 
little as $250-$300 a month. And there are 
shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific 
Coast or elsewhere. 

Name the port and the chances are you can 
find it listed in “Travel Routes Around the 
World.” This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much they charge, 
briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds 
uf thousands of travelers all over the world 
swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers 
say “To learn how to travel for as little as 
you'd spend at a resort get ‘Travel Routes 
Around the World.’”’ 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big new 128- 
page edition includes practically every pas- 
senger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, Ne : Orleans, the Pa- 
cific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc 
here's a whole section called How to See 
the World at Low Cost plus pages & pages 
of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open 
the way to more travel than you ever thought 





possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? 
reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd 


Do you know where to find the world’s 
resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 
Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, 


best mountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed « 


the surroundings are pleasant, 


S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
(And that costs here are so low you can not only 
spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 

oastal 


and the climate 


well nigh 
perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world's 
other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you've thought of more distan’ places, do you know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 

win ton ob tee a big book rocco even ecaeonceasces eeeceee 
with about 70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if ' Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest , 30 Baron St. 
of the world is closer than you think. Author Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
Norman D. Ford, honorary vice president of the 
Globe Trotters Club, shows that the American (cash, 


dollar is respected all over the world and buys a 
lot more tham you'd give it credit for. 


Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows 
that you can live for months on end in the world’s 
wonderlands for hardly more than you ‘d spend 
for a few months at home. if you've dreamed 
of taking time out for a real rest, this book shows 
how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s 
Bargain Paradises, it's time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for 
Bargain Paradises ef the World. Price $1.50. Use 
coupon to order. 
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; I have enclosed $ check or money 
, order). Please send me the books checked below 
1 You will refund my money if I am not satisfied 
10) Travel Routes Around the World 


the travel- 





er’ s directory to passenger carrying freighters. $1 
10) How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
Oo Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

| Special offer: all books above for $3. 

1 Print SIPING sicingstistyab nvsnctbsgenwencscteiitiititisenanbphanbenbetesantses 
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: Address 

+ 
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Continued from Page 215 

This is not to say that there is no 
code of or that ani- 
mal license reigns supreme. Incest is 
considered the blackest of offenses, the 
ban on intra-family relations being ex- 
ven to distant cousins. Fidelity, 
highly 


esteemed. As in all human societies 


moral conduct, 


tended e 
whether to spouse or ami, is 


everywhere, poaching. on another’s 


preserve is generally tabu and can be, 
as I pointed out to Yvette, positively 
dangerous. For the venerable emotion 
of jealousy is as indigenous to mid- 
Pacific as to either shore of the Atlan- 
tic, and a vahine scorned is as formid- 
able in reprisal as her western sister. 
Like her, too, she reserves the right to 
pick and choose. And it is this, I 
think, more than anything else, that 
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The. Perfect Setting! 
Candlelight Dining 


Rose 
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For a delightful 
extra dry white 
wine try MEIER'S 
Lake Erie Islands 
Rhine Wine. 


MEIER'S: “a | 
‘Producers of : La 


Candlelight, soft music, good food, 
and MEIER’S Ohio State Rosé — 
the perfect setting for gracious dining 

. for any occasion. Whatever the 
entree — meat, fish, or fowl — you'll 
find the light, delicate flavor of this 
rose-petal-pink wine a good compan- 
ion to all or any foods. Enjoy it soon. 


Noun 2 ee 


WINEMASTER 





4 free copy of a new 
Gourmet Recipe Booklet 
with interesting and tan- 
talizing suggestions for 
wine cookery and serv- 
ing awaits you. Write 
for it today. 











makes her—despite what we might 
call her promiscuity—fundamentally 
a lady. True, she will probably not 
think the worse of her ami (what 
woman does?) if he should come 
through with an occasional gift. But, 
except in the case of the few water- 
front tramps, he will not be her ami 
in the first place unless she thinks he 
is bien gentil. 

Aue, aue, te vahine Tahiti, goes the 
first line of the island’s best-known 
song. And an echoing “Aue!” is 
about as coherent as the visiting fire- 
man, from Captain Cook to Cook’s 
Tourist, has been able to get. Her 
frontal assault (if she finds you bien 
gentil) will probably stagger you. 
Her giggle, when she is with others 
of her kind, will drive you crazy. 
But when she stops giggling and 
looks up at you, her eyes and smile 
will light up the Pacific night. One 
thing that is understood from the 
outset is that she is a woman and 
you are a man. Her dancing— 
whether the classic hula or a pseudo- 
western importation—will be, una- 
bashedly, the best facsimile she can 
provide, perpendicular and clothed, 
of the act of love. When she plunks 
her guitar and sings, it will be of 
love. When she talks, it will be of 
love—specifically—as she were 
discussing the details of a new dress. 

In conclusion, it must be added 
that one hears few complaints along 
the line of Mark Twain’s: that ev- 
eryone talks about the weather but 
no one does anything about it... . 
In Tahiti—aue—it is otherwise. 


Apart from vahines and such, the 
one topic of universal interest on the 
island is that of Tahiti’s future. It is, 
to be sure, a well-worn subject. For 
years, the arrival of virtually every 
ship, plane, car, refrigerator or tour- 
ist has been greeted with the lament, 
“This is the end of the old Tahiti.” 
But, in all sobriety, it would seem 
that the big change is now about to 
come. 

Until this year—and indeed 
through the time of my own visit— 
Tahiti was still a fairly difficult place 
to reach, its attainment involving ei- 
ther a long sea voyage or a highly 
roundabout plane trip through Fiji 
or Samoa. But as of the past few 
months there has been direct air 
service from Honolulu via Bora Bora; 
by this fall Bora Bora will be by- 
passed; and within a year or two 
there will be nonstop flights from 
California. By the simplest ABC of 
cause and effect, this means that the 
influx of visitors will be multiplied 
enormously and that the island’s age- 
old remoteness will be a thing of the 
past. 

Traditionally, the governing 
French have resisted the pressures of 
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SCC 


CLEARER FARTHER 
WORLD FAMOUS 


ZEISS 


PRECISION 
MADE IN 


WEST GERMANY 





WIDE CHOICE OF MODELS—6X.7X, 6X. 10X. 15x 
ALSO EXCLUSIVE 868X308 MODEL FOR EYEGLASS WEARERS. 


Send for Free Booklet 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 485 FIFTH AVE. « NEW YORK 


g, Feet Burn? 


SORE? 
TIRED? 
IRRITATED? 




















PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED ? 


Nagase: ? 
Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


Soothing, cooling, Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder 
does all this—and more: Insures greater 
walking ease in new or tight shoes . . . helps 
prevent Athlete’s Foot . . . promotes foot 
health. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 
5-10¢ Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Econo- 
my Size 75¢. Use it every day. 


Dr. Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 








Now Auailalle..... 


REPRINT DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL & CAMP AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS for 1960. Holiday's second annual 
Reprint Directory of School & Camp Announcements, 
containing over 125 listings of boys’ and girls’ schools 
and comps, colleges, student tours, summer schools, 
home study schools and many others is now available. 


For your free copy of this 
informative booklet, write to: 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 
P. 0. Box 868, Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


FORTUNES IN DIVING 


Train at Home in Spare Time | 
Write Today for Amazing Free Booklet 
Here is one of the greatest opportunities | 
of our time. Make big money fast in Skin | 
and Lung Diving. Trained divers needed 
in hundreds of industries and by gov 
ernment. Build a successful business of | 
your own. Hourly rates among highest 
paid in any field. Training program by 
E. R. Cross, world famous master diver. | 
Get the facts now Mail Coupon for | 








FREE Paapront aL TODAY! as] 
eae DIVEMASTER, Dept. H-110 { 
t 5637 W. 63rd Place, Chicago 38, 1 





Send me free information about Diving. 





Name. Age. 
Address 





City 








we fies invasion, catering not at all to the were spires and ramparts—but of a and guitar; package tour and unpack- 
Ps ou hi tourist and strewing his path with different sort. The spires were of aged vahine.... 

K% ~~ procedural difficulties. Indeed, the steel, the arms of great cranes tilted Aue, Tahiti has its problems ahead, 

Wew > standard joke has them telling the skyward; the ramparts of concrete as it struggles to hold its ambiance 

prospective visitor, “Why don’t you and crushed rubble. And the cranes against the onslaught of the outer world. 

WORLD-WIDE just send us your money and stay at dipped and swung, gravel poured, It will have its prosperity. It will have its 

e Senvice e home?” But the pressures have now trucks jolted, jackhammers clattered, dislocations and miseries and bitter les- 


become too strong. Realistically, if as hour by hour, foot by foot, the sons in the ways of that world. But it 
er BY TWO FAMOUS reluctantly, Tahiti is having to con- new jet airstrip pushed out into the has more to teach than to learn. 
DUTCH PASSENGER (2) cede that it, too, is part of the 20th lagoon. Jet and lagoon; jackhammer THE END 





MOTOR LINERS “ay Century world, And it is now not 


dikes, but facilities, that are being 

\ Q -Wo* A built against the deluge. New bun- 
ae " galow-type hotels are mushrooming 
~ From Port Everglades, | along the shore line. Many more are 

+> ———" FLORIDA in the planning stage, and the air is 
thick with talk of package tours, 
stall showers and dry Martinis. All 
day and most of the night, a proces- 
sion of trucks laden with rock and 
u.v. ORANJE gravel rumbles along the coast road 


20,565 gross ton flagship of the | under the coconut palms and bread- 
Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail, ac- | fruit trees. And its destination is a 
commodating first and tourist class pas- ‘ag : d 
sengers. Long familiar to seasoned trav- | now half-finished airport that will 
elers in the Far East, the ORANJE is a be able to accommodate the largest 
luxury liner featuring gracious lounges . Tage 

: te eds Se 7 jet planes. 

and dining salons, spacious decks, two ete : 
swimming pools, well-stocked library — Even today, Tahiti’s cost of liv- 
and accommodations comparable with ing—or at least touring—is the high- 
many of the finest transatlantic liners. 4: Be . a Sa 
All cabins are outside. ORANJE menus est in the Pacific, excepting Hawaii = 
are varied and bountiful. Service is at- | And the prospect, and intention, is 
tentive, reflecting the expert Dutch su- | that it will become more so, for 


pervision that assures peace of mind on what both government and business- 
a journey that circles the globe. 











AROUND-THE-WORLD + March 8, 1961 men want is strictly the “luxury 
Leave Port Everglades (Miami), Florida. Then to Cristobal/ trade.”’ Most of it will, inevitably be 
Balboa, Panama Canal; Papeete, Tahiti; Auckland and Wellington, % . ’ 

New Zealand; Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Sin : ¢ 2 F 

Penang pe eed oe te suee/Pert Said - own saw «ote American. The dollar will loom ever 
Amsterdam (10 ¢ in Eur Returning to Port Evergiad ‘ ; icle » 

aircon age mtwore) Reurnngtorortvenee | larger in the island’s economy. Pros- 

Port Evergiad: May 24, Sept. 9, Nov. 25 : os . 

First Class rates trom $1304. Tourist Class rates from $816 perity will spread and boom. In the 

‘ eyes of most of the world prosperity 

FF) is an unqualifiedly fine thing, but on 





—— | the fabled isle a huge question mark 


hangs on the horizon. The question 
uv. JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT is: can Tahiti absorb the impact of 
20,304 gross ton passenger liner flying ieee f d still ‘ 
the Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail | Wt !s to come, and still remain— 
flag and bearing a proud record of serv- | Tahiti? 


ice around-the-world. A one-class motor Sitting late one afternoon on my 
vessel, the J. V.O. as she is fondly known 


to thousands of travelers, offers world- seaside veranda, I had the sharp sud- 
wide travel on a thrift budget. Adequate | den feeling that it was all there right 


accommodations, ample deck space for before me. From behind the hibiscus 
sports and recreation, two swimming : A ; 
00ls, spacious public rooms, good food, bushes, toward the hotel, came the 


ind traditionally efficient service, ship- | sound of a strumming guitar and a 
keeping and seamanship. woman softly singing. Straight ahead 
Three-month voyages AROUND -THE-WORLD was the lagoon, the sea—a miracle 


March 14, June 24, 1961 . 
Leaving from Port Everglades (Miami) and New York—including of green and blue—and beyond them, 


ample stopover in Europe. Ports visited: Southampton; 





Amsterdam; Paima; Naples; Port Said/Suez; Colombo; aglow in soft sunlight, the fairy-tale 
Fremantie, Metbourne and © ydney, Australia; Wellington ° ° P 
and Auckland, New Zealand; Suva, Fiji; Papeete, Tahiti; castle of the hills of Mooréa. In the 
Caliao, Peru; Balboa/Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone. ~ . 
Return to Port Everglades and New York. Rates from $895 middle distance, on the lagoon, an 
See Your Travel Agent. outrigger canoe lay transfixed in 


DUTCH WORLD SERVICES | stillness, and two tiny brown figures 


Shobund- Yoneuta Pee in prow and stern were motionless 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES too. F 
Only in one place was there 
movement: off to the west, along the 


shore. For here too, as on Mooréa, 
FOLONARI 
Aan WINES ~saeace~ | WIA BANK OF AMERICA 
credited. From left to 


SOAVE * VALPOLICELLA the and tp to Dotom 


UOC GGA | | wT Ee | | TRAVELERS CHE 0 UES 


aR Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 32 — Bodecker 


























° 42— Bettmann Archive I 
_ $8—Inge Morath (Magnim) mone on ou can c en 
Looking for unusal gift ideas? PP + SF yom anni y you 
You'll find a wealth of them in the neaeke, rae ) 
HOLIDAY Shopper pages 220 to 225 9 eg 























KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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AUTOMATIC DISC MUSIC BOX 
from SWITZERLAND 
: < by 
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Plays hundreds of melodies 
from interchangeable records 


A MUSIC LOVER’S GIFT 
UNIQUE MUSIC BOXES cre. beautifully made 
hand tuned to guaranteed perfection by Swiss crafts- 
men; each interchangeable disc has 10 tunes! Hand 
rubbed Walnut case or Blond with colorful Swiss scene, 
7V" x 6 “x 3”, complete with one disc of Brahms 
“Lullaby” —$25.00, Extra discs are $5.00 each; 
choice of Christmas, Classical, Folk Song or Popular 
tunes. Order today for gifts of life-time quality and 


pleasure! Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. 
Ask for FREE Gifts ‘N Gadgets Catalog 


of EVANSTON 29, ILLINOIS 
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Personalized 
GOURMET RECIPE FILE . . . Brightly bound in 
white washable viny! with brilliant red lettering . . . this 
Personalized accordian type file-book holds all your 
favorite gourmet and “secret” family recipes in 10 in- 
dividuatly indexed compartments. Stacked on the shelf 
next to your favorite cookbooks, it takes up a minimum 
of spoce. Attractively gift boxed .. . mokes an inspired 
gift for a bride! Measures 7%" x9%". $3.95 plus 40c 
postage. No C.O.D.'s please. Send for FREE catalog. 


Bonn Bi BK 
ethan ifts Forest Hills 75, ©. Y. 








“‘WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


IT LIGHTS ITSELF! Just o wave of the hand ignites most 
unusual lighter ever invented. No flint,wick, battery or 
moving parts. Simply remove caop—air sets up a chem- 
ical action with special filament and fluid tocreatea blue, 
smokeless flame. You can’t blow it out. Handsome 
gold and black cylinder case is 2” long, weighs less 
than | oz. A Gold Medal Award winner at Luxembourg 
international Fair, it is unconditionally $3-95 

guaranteed. Complete with fluid, only postpaid. 


Send for free gift catalog. No C.O.D.'s 


ARTISAN GALLERIES 2100-211 6. Haste 


Dallas 4, Texas 





HANDCRAFTED ITALIAN-STYLE PUMPS 


Now, slim Italian-styling in our smart handtooled 
shoes! Made for us in Mexico—with thin tapered 
heel and flattering pointed toe. In “Avellana”—a 
marvelous, go-with-everything tan. Completely leather 
lined. Foam cushioned innersole. Sizes 4 to 10, narrow 
or medium width. High or medium high heel. $ 14.95 
Ppd. $3.00 deposit on COD’s. 
Send for free catalogue of exclusive fashions. 
Dept. HOH-11 


T TODD AVENU 
ITY MICHIGAN 











An Original Bon Vivant 
COCKTAIL BLENDER 


it Dials Each Cocktail To Taste 
Set the cover-dial from regular to dry, and pour. Each 
drink is automatically proportioned to taste. Sep- 
erate compartments keep cocktail ingredients fresh, 
ready to serve. Striking handblown crystal design. 
Gleaming ebony and chrome top. Luxuriously cush- 
ioned in red flannel bag with etched medallion and 
beautifully packaged in gold, black and white gift 
box. Capacity 48 oz. Ht. 84”. Dic. 5”. $10.00 each, 
ppd. Money-back guarantee. Calif. residents add 
4% sales tax. Send check or money order to: 

SINCERELY YOURS Products Co. 
P. O. Box 331-B Lawndale, California 





Now Auailaile..... 


REPRINT DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL & CAMP AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS for 1960. Holiday's second annual 
Reprint Directory of School & Camp Announcements, 
containing over 125 listings of boys’ and girls’ schools 
and camps, colleges, student tours, summer schools, 
home study schools and many others is now available. 


For your free copy of this 
informative booklet, write to: 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 
P. 0. Box 868, Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 














GIVE PRIZED SCULPTURES 





Quality replicas in fine detail by master 
craftsmen make gifts that are cherished 
for years. A—THOMAS JEFFERSON 
..- B—ROBERT E. LEE, each 834” in 
height, in the superb new material 
Alvastone for exquisitely fine detail. 
Order Today! 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed $10 ea. 
Free Catalogue with each order, Catalogue alone 25¢ 


+ FEATURE _Dertholl 
74 Frost St.Cambridge 40, Mase. ARTs 


4dd $1.50 for 
shipping & Ins. 
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New, easy way fo RELAX! 


New LEG-MASTER relaxes you from the tensions 
of a hard day and does it the easy way .. . just 
cradle your legs on the soft cushioned pad and 
r-e-s-t! Gives soothing comfort for your legs, relaxa- 
tion for your whole body. Scientific design makes 
any chair a lounge chair. Not a mechanical device; 
no batteries, wires or plugs. Soft Vinyl pad adjusts 
to you. Folds for compact storage. Decorator colors 
of Antique White, Beige, Ivory, Turquoise, Brown 
or Black. Smartly styled base of brass or wrought 
iron. Ideal gift! Specify color and base. $12.95 ppd. 
No COD’s, please. Money back if not delighted. 
Calif. residents add 4% Sales Tax. 


LEG-MASTER, INC. Paim Springs 5, Calif. 
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™ HOULPFDAY 


November Days sparkle with delight, beckoning us outdoors to en- 


joy the colors, to cheer the team or just to sniff the air. No wonder 


shopping for the holidays is put off again and again. But you can fill a 


closet shelf with gifts without losing a single day of autumn, if you buy 


WIVES AND ALL WOMEN 


Purse Accents 

in luxurious embroidered velvet: 

a plastic flask in its own 

case, a passport Case, a 
cosmetics-and-change purse with clip 
for glasses. In turquoise or 
Christmas red. $6.75 each, 
postpaid. Jay Thorpe, 

24 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


Tirolean Touch 

For winter days, a woolen mohair 
skirt hand-woven in the 
mountains of West Germany. 

In shades of gray, 

moss green with beige or 

sapphire with gray. 

Sizes 8-18, $32.95, postpaid. 
Covered Bridge Casuals, 

West Cornwall, Conn. 
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Savage Elegance 





A coat for wear day or night. 

Spots are stenciled 

on a long-haired 

mohair-and-linen fabric, 

yielding a realistic leopard 

effect. Bone buttons, red crepe 
lining. Sizes 8-16, $49.95, postpaid. 
French Boot Shop, 541 Main Street, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 





9 dad Corduroy 
robe for prep-school 

or college girls. 

It is self-belted, 

with white-cotton 

piping and a white embroidered 
monogram. In Christmas 

red, Nassau blue 

or aqua. Sizes 10-20, 

$8.45, postpaid. 

Old Pueblo Traders, 

Box 4035, Tucson, Ariz. 








HUSBANDS AND ALL MEN 


For His Accounts 

or her budget, an inexpensive 
adding machine that 

adds up to 9,999,999 automatically 
with precision accuracy. 

Imported from Italy. 

5”x5”x314”. $9.95, postpaid. 

Sleepy Hollow Gifts, 

1037 Crane Drive, Falls Church, Va. 


Gadabout's Grooming 
Razors, lotions and brushes all 

fit in a plastic bag 

for travel or hanging in a 

locker at the club. Lint brush, 

three plastic bottles, soap container, 
mirror and toothbrush with 

holder included. $5.95, postpaid. 
Frances Morris Inc., 

125 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SHOPPEST 


from the Shopper pages. Here are suggestions, neatly grouped, for doting 


wives and fond husbands; presents for offspring, aunts and neighbors, CHAMOIS—the peak of shirt perfection MAN-MADE JEWELRY STONE 


and embellishments for the houses they live in. Next month we continue 


pecks . . . Tanned to buttery softness and MORE BRILLIANT than DIAMONDS says The 
: : . : ‘ . . tailored to perfection, with adjustable tab Reader's Digest about fabulous Titania—the 
in the same vein of cheer, with added emphasis on Christmas stockings. cuffs. It “breathes” for dry warmth indoors or man-made miracle jewelry stone! A massive 
out, wears as a shirt or jacket for a luxurious 1-ct man's box ring in 14K setting is only $32; 
lifetime. Wash or dry clean. Men's 38-46. a 1-ct fishtail for m'lady a mere $25. And for 
Ladies’ 10-18. $47.50 postpaid. Swatch settings of your own choice, all sizes at only $12 
on request. Satisfaction assured. More dis- the carat. Also Linde Star (synth) Rubies and 
tinctive sportswear in free Winter catalogue, Sapphires, Emeralds, etc., in proportion. All 


Inspire your handy man about the AMERICA'S HAPPIEST GIFT® For The Woman Who Has Every thing 


noummditiiithiehninenas SPRUCE etectricat MANicuRIST Jewel Roll 


chrome-plated wrench that Spruce Electrical Manicurist. In just ten min- Of velvety soft suede in rich turf tan or glow- 


fairly begs to go utes a week, Spruce contours her nails, gently ing turquoise, this beautiful and serviceable 
bs ee loosens and whisks away excess cuticle, buffs travel jewel roll thoroughly protects your 
to work. It is 6” long; nails to a vital glow, gives hands and fingers finest trinkets. Two zipper pockets, plus a snap 
its jaws open to 1”. a stimulating oil massage and safely erases fastened pouch, will hold your larger pieces, . 
‘ corns and calluses from the feet, too! All this while the ring bar and special strip for ear- 
In pigskin case, $5.35, in the comfort, convenience and privacy of rings will keep your loveliest jewels safe. ae 
postpaid. Hammacher Schlemmer, her own home! Safe, easy, comfortable! Only $13: plus 45c Postage 
5 East 57th NYC.22 5%" diam. MOTOR UNCONDITIONALLY Sorry No COD's please @ Send For Free Gift Catalog 
145 East 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS. $29.95 ppd. 2 . Sail 
It's smart to give a@ Spruce Electrical Manicurist/ ECamatier 2 Buckley 
Order now, or write for free descriptive literature. C 
ABAR MANUFACTURING CO. (Dept. HO 11), 1141 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
8836 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio Washington 6, D.C. 


to Istanbul, from planning 


sessions to pleasant d red si i i. d leather binders de- 100% wool, felted Loden with colorful print 
recollections, the motorist will pt wre tl prow A ™ lining. Men's in olive, light navy or medium 

: : amped in g ront and bac e. a ’ m 
appreciate Falk’s portfolio: If you give Holiday subscriptions, why not Ci 20 0 44 -S-e remen's and OR 


maps of every European gift-wrap one or more binders as “under- 10 to 18 —$24.95; Children's (cardigan style) 
; the-tree" gifts to dramatize and personalize 4 to 14—$14.95. (add 45¢ postage.) 
Africa, and your gift subscriptions? Also, buy binders now . 


country, of North 


of major cities, plus for your own use. $2.50 ea. postpaid. 


an index of towns 
postpaid. Chasby, 


287 Thayer Street, Dept. 11, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. NORTH CONWAY 8, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Providence 6, R.I. 





















































THE SHOWCASE 








The finest chamois from Europe's highest IS NOW 'GIRL’S BEST FRIEND’ 


prices plus 10% Federal tax. Free handy 


Carroll Reed | 2s cee toe coe 


SHOPS CEETTTTTD tavidary 60., dep. 2 
NORTH CONWAY 4, * NEW HAMPSHIRE 511 EAST 12 STREET - NEW YORK 9,N. Y. 








Give her the gift of beautiful hands with 








alpenjanker 


Direct from Tyrol, silver buttons and all. Smart 
Austrian accent to everything. Black bound, 


For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of Holiday .. . 





dren's in olive, light blue or white. Women's 


satisfaction assured catalogue on request 


Residents of Pa. add 4% sales tax.) 
. $3.98, Send check or money order to: <a rroltl Reed 
Holiday Information Service SHOPS 
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WAREHOUSE 
SALE 





FRESH KODAK COLOR FILM 


With Genuine Eastman Kodak Processing HOLIDAY 





VE 



































Saat ITEMPORARY PPaRING HOME THE VERY BEST AT LOWEST PRICES! 
MASTERPIECES rON COLOR ae somm_ KODACHROME 
" REPLICA . , : Specify Daylight or indoor 
A FINE ART — a" 3-ROLLS 10-ROLLS HAPPY-HEARTED YOUNGSTERS 
: ; Eastman Kodek 20 exp.|36 exp.|20 exp.| 36 exp. 
DAVID Michelangelo 
A, origina yrence, Italy. Green Kodachrome or | 8.65 | 13.25 | 27.75 | 41.95 
f leight 14 Tiny Furs 
a! Sale P Only $9.96 New High Speed | 9 75 30.95 
00-505 “TES TINE be Acai Extachrome ; ; Miniature cape, hat and muff 
j a4 M > Mu- 


KODACHROME MOVIE FILM of snowy bunny fur, 












































ote “ Including processing by Eastman Kodak for dolly’s winter walks. 
° » the Louvre, Specify Daylight or Indoor | 3.ROLLS |10-ROLLS Sizes to fit 8” to 1044” doll, $1; 
Marble Fin Heigt a” 
( $12.95 8mm Roll 25’ Dbi 10.75 33.95 | 11” to 22%” doll, $2.29: 
THE KISS Aug Rodin (1840-1917 Sam Mag. 25° Ob. 12.95 40.38 23” to 30” doll 
Paris. Bron nish. Height 10” onaee 8mm Roll 100’ Bolex 35.25 115.75 7 G ’ 
ale P Only 9. q ” ” 
& Packing 200 16mm 100’ Roll 28.75 93.75 $2.98; 31” to 36” doil, 
Phise Marble Flesh eaueise, e Oneiaat ie 16mm 50° Mag 19.75 63.75 $3.98. Postpaid. 
ule F Only $10.79 eae 
hipped Rxprese Colle KODACOLOR FILM KODACOLOR Deer Hill Co., 
nplete History of Piece & Sculptor Included csidiiliac item Processing ond Priating College Point 56, N.Y. 
LIMITED QUANTITIES AT THESE PRICES Y 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Without processing | 3-ROLLS 8 exp. roll (3X prints).. 2.80 
Check items desired, enclose check or 120, 620, 127 3.25 12 exp. roll (3X prints) . 3.80 
money order, and order direct from 35mm 20 exp. e1 20 exp. 35mm (2X prints) 4.80 





Musical Giobe 














WYNN'S rence Rd, Kings Por Dept. D-110 ~ Request mailing bags & price list 
Lawrence i a Pork, LI., N.Y. 
reat” ||| @MOLOR /BRITE “essees: 











provides entertainment 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from hens Color Slides 


th the 


as well as 
enlightenment— 

it plays “Around 

the World in 80 Days” 


when globe is wound, 





GEO. WASHINGTON 
COMMEMORATIVE 
\ SPOON 


To interest you in collecting a complete 
series of the famous Presidents Com- 
memorative Spoons, we offer to send 
you the first spoon of the series, FREE! 35 mm (2x2) 
he entire collection, designed by one 

of America’s finest sculptors, consists SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
of thirty-three in all, from Washington 


to the present ach'spoon commemor. | 7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY!| COMFORTIZE 


helps with geography lessons 
or satellite tracking. 

$4.95, postpaid. 

Medford Products, Box 39, 
Bethpage, N.Y. 














NEW! 








i* 
portrait, name and tere tg {plays nis | You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions... | WITH SHOULDER STRAP CLIP 
/ " | 28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify POTNICK CARRIPIN is the answer 
Skillfully engraved in the bowl of each | your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm to that old problem of keep- 
i il r | : C ‘ . 
See iy atte, tm utianing | ea of coun» al a Rod at Yur oor | te Gio tne ing the shoulder teapof 
oe - ph .. aS aa most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, ty and Comfori— your Diaper Bag, Camera 
s ' ame ) . . 
heavy quality silverplate, manue | Teturn ad others! You s the spot, we have the a fluffy — soft or any other shoulder strap carried article 
factured by International Silver slide . . . matchless scenes of contemporary and an- warm seat cover : yd 
America’s argest silversmiths. cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of that adds glom- comfortably and securely in place. Just 14 
With your free spoon, we will tell cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic os. Sela long Carripin attaches to your garment with 
you how, if you wish, you can col- entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your sisting 100% Or- a single motion of your hand, yet locks itself 
lect the entire series by mail, two | copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog jon pile.  Stips automatically with a special patented fea- 
oR ow ied at Ay ope oe of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe at aad SNE, SE. ture. Attractively gift boxed. Gold or chrome 
each. For your free spoon, send Slides are . . . Slips "peck on in @ jiffy. Pastels of Pink, Blue, finish. Unusual Christmas gift item. Shipped 
your name and address to: SENT ON APPROVAL — THEY. HAVE TO BE GOOD! Yellow, Beige; alse black, red, white. Full 3-pc. same day order is received. Only $1.00 Ppd. 
international City Mart, Inc., Dep't. $31, P.O, Box an set, Seat Cover, Lid Cover, Tank Top Cover, $9.95 Order now from 
i Vily {, : » FeVe ; 
48-864, Miami, Florida. WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS postage prepaid. CARRIPIN, | INC. Dept. 21 


Los Angeles 24, California MARGARET'S, Box 8094-H, Fort Worth, Texas Box 274 Massapequa, New York 


NEW UNITED — LADIES 
AND FOREIGN Went = () (\\ \|, 
Featured This Month 10 Color SY COOKBOOK 


New cet Haste Mer igre 







































“ESCAPE FROM THE ORDINARY" 


ORDER BY MAIL. Enjoy the 
unusual in fine sportswear, 
boots, outdoor equipment 
available nowhere else. 56- 
page color catalog shows two 
hundred items for men and 
women. One of the most un- 
usual catalogs ever printed. 
Send for tree copy today. 


FLA. 


Write Dept. H 
FREE LIST 






Importer, Designer of Finest for Sportsmen 


Norm Thompson 





3c iviliaations = che Solentaus =: your ‘isane eS 
Queen Nefertiti (Egyptian), 12” high, antique blac k 









(dura stone) Hercules (Greek), 10” high, white (mar- 1805 N. W. THURMAN . PORTLAND 9, ORE. 
ble) Buddha (Oriental), 11” high, an cee black (dura eg mc. 
stone) 25 ea. Postage & insurance $1.00 ea. additional. 
25-pg ‘il. cans alo Citic oat HE NON IMPORTS. 218-Y 3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11, D. C 
: licago 











Double Duty 


SHOE BAG 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 


Everything Fiens't initia dhone i LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


SCOTTISH 
sitserseeaces es ||| SPECIAL HOLIDAY SECTIONS rec 


Wonderful for Christmas Giving! 





b t, f, tie, ks, . ‘ 

Only ee Tee eee ee PAGES The first and only cookbook compiled by the Lavres’ 
7-95 Ladies’ genuine kilt skirt—any Places-to-Stay Home Journat. Contains more than 2,500 recipes 
tartan, street length....... $31.00 ; and over 100 color photographs. Tells how to plan 
Ppd. Gentlemen's tortan vest, back and Directory ..... 212, 213 formal dinners, shop for best quality, plan best 
Tax Incl a with ~ to ca50., . soone ro (Resorts, Ranches, City Hotels) kitchen layout and many other things a good cook 
o ain aida eetiiaien should know. Order the regular edition for only 

“ - . 
petted cae omsees poeien on ~~ send of at home. Slip Send 10c for Scottish Catalogue Holiday School poi 2 os Penta ey van dayton ee ng for 
° ightweight convenient bag and carry over arm, +72. ore or address below. 
or zip open to hang ‘on eloset door Holds 8 pr. women's or 4 pr Books . Jewelry . China . Crystal Directory. soeeeeee 62 No need to pay now—we'll gladly bill you later 
men’s shoes. 20° x 13” x 6", collapses toa flat package for easy o~ me Clan Ashtrays . Blazer Emblems . Yardage ' pay B y y ; 


storage. Plastic lined, in red and black rayon plaid, or blue or 


brown du . Tours—Cruises— 
Pa me wa nis Add 4% Sales Tax. Sorry No COD’s. Scottish Imports Ltd Travel Services. 216, 217 HOLI DAY 


; Dept. 1718, 
WHAT'S NEW SHOP Dopt. HO 11, Wynnewood, Penna. 374 Geary St, Rm. 960, San Francisco 2, California Independence Sennee Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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SHOPPER 


Sieeping-Bag Pajama 
in Sanforized flannelette with 
adjustable nylon neck, 

zipper, knit anklets, collar 

and cuffs. One size 

fits children from 6 to 24 months. 
In red and white stripes. 

Set includes sleeping bag, cap 
and booties, $3. Matching 

13” flexible doll has 

eyes that close, $3.50. Postpaid. 
Johnny Appleseed’s, 

Beverly, Mass. 


Petite Smock 

A ready-to-make wash-and-wear cotton 
smock. Pattern is printed 

on wrong side of fabric in washable 
ink. Illustrated instructions, 

all findings, color-matched 

thread and buttons 

included. In red, sizes 4, 5 

and 6, $4.50, postpaid. 

Lida Brown Designs Inc., 

18 East 60th St., 

N.Y... 2a. 





NOW BY MAIL... 


SEND 26¢ IN COIN FOR 
FAMOUS MULTI-PAGE DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 
ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE 
& FREE SAMPLE SLIDE. 
DEPT. H. 

ORIGINAL COLOR QUALITY (\ 











TRAVEL SLIDES, INC. 


2045 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 21, CALIFORNIA 





Lururious 
POODLE 
CLOTH 


Skippers 


The woman who desires a combination of luxury, origi 
nality and comfort in loungewear will love these cuddly 
poodle cloth slippers. They are as soft as a puppy and as 
new as tomorrow. Fashion keyed to your at home leisure 
wear in black poodle cloth with soft sole. Order by shoe 
size 4 through 10. 
$4.95 postpaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send Check or Money Order (Sorry, No C.O.D."s) 


LAMP OF ALADDIN 
P. 0. Box 1073 Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


SUNSET JEnglish Hhollp for Christmas 


So beautiful that 6 famous department stores 
picked it for their Christmas selling. 

RED-BERRIED SPRAYS LIVE TREES 
Send good cheer for home and family with 

Sunset Mountain English 

Holly from Oregon. The 

, traditional red and green of 

| Yuletide. Popular prices. 

| Freshly cut sprays are hor- 

. “ mone-treated to lastlonger. 

Each box contains Son, penn and rare 

cream-green variegated. ¢ little trees are 
really growing! 12” to 14” high. Ship safely \ 
anywhere. Use as unique Christmas table or mantel deco- 
ration and house plant, then set out later. Grow wherever 
roses grow. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free information. 


SUNSET MT. HOLLY & FILBERT FARM 


Carl Brandenfels, Proprietor Box 7C, St. Helens, Oregon 


Dept. H-3 








“MAN’S-SIZE BEER GLASSES (over 16 0z.)” 
Each handsomely decorated with the colorful official 
emblem of a famous German brewery. Nothing 
more suitable for quaffing that delightful golden 
brew. Set of six, assorted emblems $8.95 ppd. 


Send 10¢ for catalog of unusual imports 


CHARLES W. CHASE 2iisdez Nec: 


East Hampton, Conn. 





VIEW-MASTER STEREO SET $2.95 


Educational entertainment at its best! Pic- 
ture reels in stereo color cover travel, car- 
toons, adventure, classic stories, fairy tales. 
Set includes viewer, FREE 7-scene stereo 
reel and any 3-reel packet. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TO: 
SAWYER’S, INC., PORTLAND 7, ORE. 





Relax in Luxury 


Deer Moces 
$Q-95 


postpaid 


MAIL ORDER ONLY 


Give men's 
or women's 
regular 
shoe 
size. 
Thick foam 
rubber insole 
assures the 
ultimate in 
foot comfort. 


GENUINE SUNTAN DEERSKIN 
. . +» hand cut by Western leather 
craftsmen into handsome slippers 
that mold to your feet for perfect 
fit. Easy to get on and off, yet hug 
your feet when you walk. Fold for 
traveling. Washable! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back 


Send for FREE 
56-page Catalog 
featuring leather 
shirts, exclusive 
clothing & equipmen 
for sports, country 
living and gifts. 


‘ Norm Thompson 
Dept 2V) * 1805 N. W. Thurman, Portland 9, Ore 








The Lifetime Christmas Gift 


ORDER NOW! 
120 pages. 10 x 
14 inches. Bound 
in beautiful 
FABRIKOID 
$15.00. Cloth 
binding $12.00. 
Genuine Leather 
$20.00. Ppd. 
C.0.D.'s accepted. 


“The Record of My Ancestry” 


BAILEY'S PHOTO RECORD WITH 
THE FAMOUS CUT-OUT WINDOWS 


The expert's way of preserving your family records. 
Endorsed by leading genealogists everywhere. Your 
family history is seen at a glance through the win- 
dows of THE RECORD OF MY ANCESTRY. For begin- 
ners or experts—compact, complete, easy to use. Full 
instructions with each book. In use over FIFTY YEARS— 
now in its SIXTH EDITION, enlarged and improved. 
Write for FREE illustrated brochure. 


FREDERIC S. BAILEY, Publisher 
Dept. A-6—BOX 254— Quincy, Massachusetts 











PORTABLE 
ROUND 
TABLE 





2 carry it in one hand. Party dining 
« asy, indoors or out. Sets up in 
iminum with cadmium plated 
steel | te top, plastic carrying 
handle diz er, 30” high, folds to 
24” 447" x 3” —$17.95. Extra large 53” diam- 
eter $24.95—express collect 
HORSE HITCHING POST 
Horse Hitching Post in black cast iron 53” high, 
101 ibs. as shown, freight collect $42.50 
Horse Head, 13” high $12.95 
express charges collect 
Ne C.0.D.'s Money back Guarantee. 


THE HITCHING POST 


Dept. H-11, 261 Glen Cove Ave., Sea Cliff, L. 1., N.Y. 














SHIRTS 
WITH YOUR EXACT 
LONG SLEEVE LENGTH 


PERFECT FIT in your big 
size! Sleeve lengths to 
38, neck sizes to 182! 
Ivy League stripes, 
plaids, solid-tones, whites 
in Sport and Dress styles. 
New wash-and-weaor 
fabrics! Bodies cut 4” 
longer than ordinary 
shirts! Not sold in stores 
— by mail only! We are 
America’s best-known 


BIG FREE CATALOG! 


Shoes, size 10AAA to 
16EEE! Fine quality in 
smartest new dress 
styles. Also sport and 
work shoes, boots, sox, speciolists for BIG MEN 
slippers. All FOR BIG ONLY! Finest quality at 
MEN ONLY! A postcard gp setstcte low prices! 





brings you big color Cat- phy Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
alog, FREE! Write today! Write for FREE Catalog! 


KING - SIZE, inc. 


4420 Forest St. - Brockton 64, Mass. 
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BURTON HOLMES 


Travel elles 35 MM 


COLOR SLIDES 


Photographed by Academy-Award winning 
Andre de la Varre . Producer-Director, 
Burton Holmes Travelogues 
SETS OF 50 VIEWS —free Title, End slides, 
6 page printed script—$12.50 postpaid 
* Choose from: 
eEngiand Round-about London e Austria 
e@ The Alps e@ india-Southeast Asia 
e@ Holland e Venice-Daimatian Riviera 
e Enchanting Byways of France 
SETS OF 25 VIEWS —free Title, End slides, 
complete printed script— $7.50 postpaid 
*% Choose from: ¢ Northern !taly « Naples 
@ Florence @ Denmark @ Moorish Spain 


FREE FILE BOX ———_ 
— with order of 
$12.50 or more, —~ 


Holds 100 slides 








Send check 
or money order to: 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 
20 Bartiett Ave., Dept. H3, Det. 3, Mich. 


Send 25c for complete illustrated catalogue 
and sample slide 


Mich. orders add 3% sales tax 
Chamois 


eal 
Cloth Shirt 


Looks and 
like high 
chamois leather. 
Will not shrink. 
More durable 
than wool. Mr. 
Bean personally 
uses this shirt on 
his hunting and 
fishing trips. 
Colors: Tan and 
Bright Red. 
Sizes: 144 to 
19. $5.85 Post- 
paid. Send for 
free sample and 
Free Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


376 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


150... 


PRINTED SHEETS 
AND ENVELOPES 


° qcoc PPD. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER . 
THE FINE STATIONERY 
IN THE PLAIN: BOX! 
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feels 
grade 





World’s finest stationery value, and a quality 
gift for 42 years! Crisp, rich white bond paper 
printed with user’s name and complete address 
in Midnight Blue ink. Socially correct, and so 
convenient for dozens of correspondence uses 
100 6” x 7” printed note sheets, and 50 printed 
matching envelopes. Maximum of 4 lines of 
printing with up to 30 characters (including 
spaces) per line. Only $1.00 per 150-piece 


Introductory Box. A BARGAIN 
TRIPLE AT JUST 


rem SZ. OO 


Jumbo 450-piece Triple Box! 300 printed sheets 
and 150 printed envelopes. Save a full dollar 
on this great bargain offer. Only $2.00 postpaid. 
Sold only by mail, directly from 
the Factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., inc. 
1108 PARK AVENUE + PERU, INDIANA 


Lovable SLEEPY BABY DOLL 3 





eepy Baby De 
family to make 
little three-some 

laze about in ir ible life post ures 
inspire love. Make delightful, heart-winning gifts. Buy 
for Xmas 
3 (8") Dolls, boxed: $3.50 ppd. 2 Sets (6 Dolls): $6 ppd. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Ne COD’s. Send check or MO to: 

Dept. HY, Q. T. NOVELTY COMPANY, INC. 

366 Fifth Aven: ~ . 

Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
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a FROM THIS ‘3 HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


E\v™ 4 oO fh. 
at ; 0 tebe > 
= ™), 
¢ ; HEAVENLy 

4 


Grail Cake” 


None other so moist...so delicious 


A FESTIVE HOUSE 















Medieval Splendor 


to add luster to a wall. 









Harlequin figures from the 
Middle Ages in colored 
lacquer on gold-leaf plaques, 
| 


Paints Premixed ( ”¥24”". $22.50 eac 
OIL PORTRAIT KIT et 





Preserve the image of yourself or loved ones in a express collect. 
Q No ae mocsssary! : f 
Send ony $9.9 a0 » Seategrans a oe oe Swinburne Accessories, 






























227 Main St., Mount Kisco, N.Y. 










it WITHOUT the sal patch 
end picture frame 
Send only $9.95 to 


PORTRAIT CRAFT, 
620 Avaion Bivd. Wilmington 67, Calif. 


appearance. Do 


Choice Cheeseboard 










from California where the finest fruits Your 
are grown! Only fruit cake made with 1d 
90% fruits, pecans, walrruts, and only Cat-Loving 


10% batter. No small pieces of dried 


designed to be worthy 
of your most select 


cheeses. Italian 


fruits... but whole fruits... magical Friends marble, 12” in diameter, 
Mission Pak glaced fruits. Big, tender with solid brass 
cherries; huge chunks of moist pine- will love you, too— _—— gh 


apple; crisp, crunchy pecans and wale 
nuts; and luscious seedless white figs, 
Wonderful for Christmas gifts. 


every month in the year handle and feet. $8.50, 


when you give them Pe postpaid. G. Malina, 


** 





great to have on hand all through the CATS Magazine —— Inc., 673 Lexington Ave., 
year for unexpected guests. Never Each issue is filled with helpful articles, news, fiction, NYC. 21 
sold in stores...just direct to you. poems, pictures, cartoons—All for the health and 5 it ae 
The flavor is incomparable. happiness of cats and their owners. Send $4.00 for 
, : the first subscription, only $3.00 for each addit ‘ ~~ 
3 Big Gift Sizes. Gift No. 11, 1% Ib., $3.99. ne. We'll send gift card and De cember issu 
Gift No. 12, 2 Ibs., $4.99. Gift No. 14, irrive just before Christmas. (Sampk pies 35 
3 Ibs., $6.45. | CATS - 340 House Bidg. - Puntomnsts 22, Pa. 





JUST GIVE US THE ADDRESS... WE DO THE REST 
We festively gift wrap, enclose your 
card and ship prepaid anywhere in 
the U.S. Safe arrival and complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Rainbow Demitasse 
for after-dinner 
elegance. China cups 


and saucers in black, 


— GIFT BOOK — pe nderful bh yi INDIA, PARIS, FRENCH RIVIERA, SINGAPORE, MALAYA, white or vivid orange, 

om oain hdinnn bn thet Gee BORNEO, FORMOSA, THAMAND, CAMBODIA, ITALY, ee NE 

trian DS andl contatinnetl yeu * INDONESIA, SUEZ CANAL, GERMANY, ENGLAND, , ; 
4 as a ) dai < iG . 


Write for your copy today. x= SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, AFRICA, U. S.A Set of 4 cups and saucers, 
‘ all in one color or mixed, 

40 years experience making people 

happy at Christmas time 


THE MISSION FOLK 


111 E. 33rd St., Los Angeles 11, California 


$5, postpaid. 
Wilburt, 261 Third Ave., 
UMITED OFFERI-RUSH CHECK OR M.O., STATE SUBJECT, N.Y.C. 10. 


‘“CORRASCOPE FILMS. 
76 West Chelten Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





Enjoy “Over-the-Lap” Comfort 








“JUMBO PRUNES" 


Special Introductory Offer 








AND A HOLIDAY TABLE 


Eight live 1% Ib. lobsters 

















Send me two $1 bills (or check or money order for " alf ree ” 
thé same amount) and I will send you my 24% plus one-hal peck steamer clams, 
ound be rf 4 INES, including a gen x a: lL, 
pound box of JUMBO PRUNES, , packed in chilled rockweed 
erous sample of my Ranch-madk ant 
California Apricots, fresh Dat ney-sweet in cooking container, 
white Figs. These prunes art ind so soft 4 
you'll eat "em like candy. To new customers only I shipped in iced pine barrel. 
offer this regular $3.65 box for $2.00 and I prepa . : 
: ate ssi bow tors stint Specify arrival date desired; 
delivery. I guarantee complete satisfaction or your ° 
money back. Send today and I'll ship at once di- your order will be confirmed 
rect from my ranch. Only one to a customer. Offer - 
good only in U.S.A. and expires Dec. 31, 1960 promptly. $16.95, express collect, 


VACA VALLEY ORCHARDS, Dept. F-33 


Saltwater Farm, Heron Bay, 
Encino, California 


Damariscotta, Me. 




















Do your Holiday Shopping 


| Pleasure Chest 

| in HOLIDAY A useful wooden chest 1814”x12”x7% 

with brass handles adr 
latch, filled with 18 


succulent foods. Among 


POSTPAID 


The only “over-the-lap” 


folding table. Excellent - 
Christmas gift. Removable FOLDS UP 
safety glass serving tray, heavy-gauge black 
tubular steel stand. Money Back Guarantee. 
FREE wall storage rack with order for two 
tables. Enclose check or money order, 
pecify color of Tenite tray trim: white, 




























at a fraction of their 
American retail price! 


DELIVERY IN RED 
10 DAYS FROM wild-strawberry preserves, 


them are smoked baby clams, 
French sardines, water biscuits, 

















; RECEIPT OF macadamia nuts and four kinds of 
aqua, pink, gold, maroon, ivory, dark green. ORDER ra 
pr ote ee we www e nee seeecoennn ¥ paté. $25 plus postage, 
t AUTO GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. ! includes al! impert charges ' 
' ; : \| oe Soon nnn 1 B. Altman and Co., 
i 8705 Grinnell, Detroit 13, Mich 1 i STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. 1 ; : ; 
1 Please ship me Postpaid Model 8100 § | 4 40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 4 Fifth Ave. at 34th St., N.Y.C. 16 
t Party Pull-Up Tables at $9.95 each in ' 1 Gentlemen: Please send me your free ! 
' tray trim r ; ! catalog H 110! 
- NAME 1 ! : ; ; 
1 ADDRESS 1 ; ; Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
4. SS ZONE ___STATE________ a ’ Ripple eee | photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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FINE FOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








These will be the most envied 
presents for the most important 
people on your list — 


Slow-smoked, 
old-fashioned 


meat delicacies 
Guaranteed to please 
Our Smokehouse meats LOOK better, packaged 


in flavor-holding, old-fashioned wrappings... 





SMELL better, from heavy hickory smoking . .. 
TASTE better, because we hand-rub them with our 
it 4° t century old herb formula, smoke them sl-o-wly, 

ru 1 on s treat them tenderly every step of the way, to start 
DIRECT FROM OUR GROVES TO YOU compliments and thanks rolling YOUR way! Plump 
— SWEET AND JUICY turkey and pheasant, lean ham and bacon, Bis- 


We pick and ship markian sausage and Wisps O'Beef. 








We are a small country smokehouse with limited 
the same day capacity. We sell out early every year. Write for our 
Pink seedless grapefruit . . . seedless navel free folder and postage-paid order blank today. 


oranges... or a mixed assortment of both. 
Please specify. 
Valencias (available after Feb. 15, 1961) 


Full Box, 1%s bu...... .. $12.95 


Je Sraunfels 


% Bushel....... $ 7.50 abn mokehouse 
4% Bushel. . $ 5.50 
Add 15% per package for Canada 
and West of the Rockies, DEPT.H. P.O. DRAWER 1159 NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX 
_ We pay express 
Shipping Season Nov. | to June 1 
All shipments guaranteed 
Send check or money order 
and shipping instructions to 


GREL POUND 


Fruit Grower 
Box 385H, Route No. 1, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 














Northwoods Flavor! : 











| Richer, finer than ali others! | 





HIAWATHA 


Have a real Northwoods treat for family 
and friends in your home this holiday 
season or give it for inspired gifts. 
Northern-grown wild rice with select 


Continental DOBOSH TORTE buckwheat makes pancakes like you've 


freaks, ation’ never tasted before! Sent postpaid. 
oven-fresh, gift-boxed from 
. America’s Little Switzerland $3 95 1 Ib. pkg. $1.00 & 3 Ib. bag $2.70 


Here's one of the world’s finest pastries, dupli- Write for free catalog of 

cated in ovr own pastry shop from an authentic Northwoods Food Delicacies 
Old-World recipe. 8 thin layers of butter-rich cake 
with 7 layers of dark, rich luxury chocolate in 












between and iced all over! It's an elegant dessert, rs MILLE LACS 
o delightful gift. Generous 1% pound size } MAP P 
Pack 200—Dobosh Torte—postpaid —= LE PROBSETS CO. 





Dept. H 
308 Prince St., St. Paul 1, Hine CUrepaet 






















“the Swiss Colon ny Cong vr na 


7 Perfent Teste” 
57 Cheese Row + Monroe, 











Everyone's a CHEF 
when they use... 


VwAISC 
/ 


“A treat fon 
meat, that’s at 
“ ‘ ni ge Pras : 
hard tobeat" \eees 
DAVIS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


113 JACKSON AVE NW 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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AGED LIKE 
VINTAGE WINE 


Smoking alone takes 30 days! 








AGE. GENUINE 


VIRGINIA HAM 


ESTABLISHED AT SMITHFIELD IN 1840 


Naanty 300 years ago, Virginia colonists 
sent to England hams of a distinctive savory 
flavor that soon were acclaimed by gourmet 
and royalty throughout the capitals of Europe. 
Both the fame and famous flavor have en- 
dured. Today, as then, the true Virginia ham 
is one of the world’s delicacies. 


AGED FOR A YEAR 


Each magnificent ham now hanging in our 
aging rooms, slowly cured, smoked to a rich 
mahogany hue, aged approx. one year, has 
been tended by hand through each unhurried 
step—as we have done for the past 120 years. 
For example, we keep hickory fires going day 
and night for 30 days, while the juices drip 
and the pungent smoke permeates the meat. 


COOKED WITH 
WINE AND SUGAR 


Just before shipment, each ham (in a 40- 
hour process) is soaked, simmered, the skin 
removed, the fat trimmed, then glazed with 
sugar and baked with wine to a savory feast 
of firm, sweet and tender meat. 

Your Jordan’s ham arrives ready to be 
enjoyed, needs no heating. It keeps for weeks 
and weeks. Traditional for Christmas dinner 

. perfect for cocktail party or buffet. 


HANDSOMELY PACKED 


Sealed in cellophane, nested in burgundy 
tissue in Old Virginia Smokehouse box (car- 
ving, serving and keeping suggestions 
enclosed), here is a magnificent gift for those 
you especially wish to please this year, and 
a grand treat for your family. 

Our hams are prepared to please discerning 
people, and we guarantee complete satis- 
faction. Weight 8 to 15 lbs. cooked; $1.89 
per Ib. (net cooked wt.) shipped anywhere 
in continental U. Please specify whether 

wanted now; for Christan is; or other date. 





JORDAN’S ob vircinia SMOKEHOUSE 
1427-B E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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BAKED TOORDER ; 
FORYOUAND 3 
YOURFRIENDS : 
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“THAT FAMOUS | 4 
CORSICANA, TEXAS FRUIT CAKE” 
. SINCE 
If your mouth waters for sure enough 3 
FRUIT CAKE, and you’ve never 5 
eaten DELUXE, let us send youa © 


generous free slice. Taste its oldtime @ 
goodness — the luscious fruits and © 
fresh, plump Texas pecans, the rich- 4 
ness of this delicacy. DELUXE is 
that “best of its kind” for your holi- 
day get-togethers, for friends drop- 2 
ping in. Baked to order, stays moist © 
and delicious, rich in that wonderful g 
“Christmas cake” aroma. Every De- © 
Luxe guaranteed the best fruit cake ©® 
in the world, or your money back. 4 
Write for free sample or better still, 3 
order your wonderful DELUXE & 
Christmas cakes today.. we'll bill 5 
you after Christmas! @ 
SEND NO MONEY—SEND your List % 
Just send your list, we do the rest. Cakes § 
shipped in old-time Christmas tin, postpaid 
and insured. We will enclose gift cards for you. 
2 Ibs., $4.15; 3 Ibs., $5.75; 5 Ibs., $8.95. 

XD CAYO CO C47 D CAYO CLYO O78 CLP ( LOCA 
COLLIN STREET BAKERY > 
P. 0. BOX 697, Corsicana, Texas 3 
OSend me free slice. y 














CEO CED CLD CLD CRDELDO 5 COO CEO CO CPO CD OLD CLD GD CD CHD CHB OCHRO CLO eos 


a 

OSend me___ cakes..size_ @ 
OOSend cakes to enclosed list, in sizes re- & 
quested. Bill me after Christmas. ° 
NAME ® 
ADDRESS g 
@ 

CITY STATE 4a 


© 
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COMICE foo 


FOR Sy A P = — 


Christmas 


Giving 





PREPAID 


MEDFORD, ORE. 

@ Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in tex- 
ture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and 
appreciated gifts for family, friends and busi- 
ness associates. These world-famous pears are 
grown in our own orchards, carefully selected 
individually wrapped. Delivered PREPAID 
in colorful gift boxes to any point in 48 states, 
Packages are guaranteed. Gift card enclosed. 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.O.D.’s 
or charge accounts, please. 
No. 1—Deluxe Box 

(8 to 16 pears, pictured above)........... $3.95* 
No. 2—Deluxe Box (16 to 20 pears),..... 5.00* 
*EARLY BIRD PRICE. |f your Christmas order, com- 
plete with names ond addresses of recipients is air 
mailed on or before November 23, 1960. Regular 
price No. 1 Box $4.20, No. 2 Box $5.25. 
A 





‘v WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS 
434 Fir St. ¢ Medford, Oregon 








GIVE ...or enjoy at-home 


FAMOUS STEAKS 


staurants! 


‘ 5faelzer | 
Taeamen st 


You can’t buy them in any market. 
Pfaelzer’s U. S. Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . . . 
aged to mellow perfection . . .a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. Quick-frozen; 
perfect arrival is guaranteed! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 


Box of 16 Filet Mignons ¢ Railway Express 
6 oz. ea., 1%” thick 33 Prepaid 


Write for free booklet describing 
many other Pfaeizer gift items. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 


Dept. MN « Chicago9, ill. «© YArds 7-7100 
@ 1960 Piaeizer Brothers 














Seathowe Lego 


A highly sophisticated interpretation of the original Lam- 
pole by Stiffel. Three translucent shades afford an ever- 
interesting variety of lighting effects controlled by E-Z-Lite 
3-way switch. Center section of pole is beautifully grained 
walnut flerwood. Ends, self-adjusting floor to ceiling, and 
all fittings finished in rich brass, $75.00.* Two-light version 
also available at $60.00*. For descriptive literature address 


The Stiffel Co., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Pat, No, 2793286 *Slightly higher West and South. 
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NEXT MONTH 


After two months of single-minded interest in the 
South Pacific, Holiday in December offers a Christ- 
mas package of diverse subjects. America’s most 
complex city, CHICAGO, comes under the witty 
scrutiny of Sean O’Faolain, and Kenneth Tynan 
puts down his warmest RECOLLECTIONS OF 
NEW YORK. 

Peter Lyon continues his series on United Nations 
agencies with A WORLD WITHOUT SICK- 
NESS — the exciting story of the World Health 
Organization. V. S. Pritchett makes his fourth stop 
in Eastern Europe — beautiful but glum little 
BULGARIA. And THE SOCIALITES OF 
SUGARBUSH, anything but glum, pose in their 
new Vermont playground for photographer 
Slim Aarons. 

Three diverse personalities are presented in the 
December issue: Israel's doughty Prime Minister, 
DAVID BEN-GURION, by Maurice Edelman; 
Mexico’s beloved clown, CANTINFLAS, by 
Richard Condon, and ALBERT STOCKLI, chef 
at the chichi Four Seasons restaurant, by Silas 
Spitzer. 

A poet and an artist are on hand to evoke the 
season's spirit: Ogden Nash sings of THE 
TWELVE MISTAKES OF CHRISTMAS, and 
Tomi Ungerer paints A CHRISTMAS FABLE. 

As a bonus in good reading, Holiday from time 
to time will offer condensations of outstanding 
new books. The December issue contains generous 
portions of A ZOO IN MY LUGGAGE, Gerald 
Durrell’s delightful account of game trapping in 
Africa. 

James Maxwell travels to Louisiana for A 
CAJUN COUNTRY TOUR, Nan Robertson 
writes A HANDBOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS 
and, in PARTY OF ONE, James Thurber finds 
hilarious nonsense in the current garbling of our 


language. 


THE EDITORS 


Printed in U.S.A. 





86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., N.¥.C. 





Lord Calvert awarded le Grand Prix Américain 


The coveted: Grand Prix Américain— presented committee for its smoothness, character, and largest whiskey library, skillfully blended to 


each year to a few rare products by a committee excellent taste. Lord Calvert deserves this acclaim _ please discriminating people all over the world. 
of French connoisseurs—has been awarded to because it has international taste. to appeal to a cultivated taste that knows no 
America’s whiskey of distinction: Lord Calvert. It is specially made with rare whiskies and national boundaries. 
Lord Calvert was unanimously selected by the choice grain neutral spirits from the world’s If this is your taste, Lord Calvert is your whiskey. 
LORD CALVERT THE AMERICAN WHISKEY PRIZED FOR ITS INTERNATIONAL TAST! 
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F, 


On one of the sweeping, pink beaches that ring the Bahamas. 


To create this classic pick-me-up, nature blended pink sands, transparent sea, and sophis- 


ticated pleasures. Littke wonder many say this happy-go-lazy British colony offers the 


When a lady needs a lift... 


best resort life of our time. Enjoy cosmopolitan Nassau, with its striking contrasts of 
gentle ease and gay excitement. Visit smart shops, where perceptive girls can buy treas- 


ae 
ee ' 
Ss | a» =, a] I : ures at prices so low they’re corrupting. Then complete your store of memories amid 


B the outer Resort Islands, where modern comforts belie their romantic 18th century setting. 

4 ¢ £ ~ 

and the a lama Your Travel Agent will plan your vacation in Nassau and the Bahamas for you. Or, 
for additional information, write Dept. CX, Nassau, Bahamas, Development Board, 
608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


Neekly sailings Saturdays, 4 P.M. thereafter, M.S. ITALIA, Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. From Miami, Mondays and Fridays, $.$. BAHAMA STAR, 


w York, Holiday Cruise Dec. 23 and 30 
Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 


BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (242 hours); 











